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Everything’s all right. Texans are healthy (only 3,600 deaths from tubercu- 
losis per year, a persistent toll from typhus, syphilis, etc.—nothing serious). 


Why Bother About 
Public Health? 


By John Chapman 


enough to have much money spent on 

it—or so it would seem. Public health 
service in Texas is meager and ineffectual, but 
the general public is satisfied just to know that 
there is a county health officer (part-time, $30 
a month, in some counties). Isn’t that suffi- 
cient ? Of course, the persons who most need 
public health measures are not voters (is there 
some connection with the poll tax ?), and it is 
obviously wasteful, from a legislator’s view- 
point, to spend money on them. So, in spite of 
needs, and along with some genuine accom- 
plishments to be detailed later, public health 
service in this state remains a more or less 
empty name. 

Because of my own acquaintance with pro- 
visions for the control of tuberculosis, the fol- 
lowing discussion may seem to place undue 
emphasis on that disease. But let it and its 
status under public health serve as a measure: 
if the reader concludes that other diseases are 
neglected almost as much, he will probably not 
be far wrong. 

The problem of tuberculosis in Texas can 
be presented rather simply. Over the past five 
years, the average has been about 3,600 tuber- 
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Joun CHapMAN, M.D., a former editor of the 
SouTHwEsT Review, practices in Dallas. He was 
resident physician at the State Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium from 1936 to 1941. He also served as resident 
physician in the tuberculosis division, Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York, 1941-1942, and as medical director 
of the Shelby County Tuberculosis Hospital, Mem- 
phis, 1943. 


culosis deaths per year in the state. The mini- 
mum ratio considered adequate by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association is two beds 
per death per annum, or, as a minimum re- 
quirement for Texas, about 7,200 beds for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. But, in fact, a lib- 
eral estimate of the number of non-pay beds 
available for tuberculosis patients in the entire 
state is 2,200. Private facilities may increase 
the figure by as much as three or four hun- 
dred. In short, if one counts the entire total, 
both public and private, the annual deaths 
from tuberculosis outnumber the available 
hospital beds by about 1,000! 

An analysis of these figures is further illu- 
minating. Probably about 250 of the available 
public hospital beds are designed for the treat- 
ment of childhood tuberculosis in stages which 
are practically never fatal—indeed in stages 
in which there is no demonstrable illness. 
Probably another 150 are occupied by people 
whose chests reveal no radiographic evidence 
of tuberculosis, but who have been sent to san- 
atoria on account of lassitude, malaise, or low- 
grade fever of undetermined origin. Thus we 
are left with a maximum of about 1,800 pub- 
lic beds for tuberculosis in its active stages. 

If one thought of these 1,800 beds in a sin- 
gle, gleaming-white hospital, with hundreds 
of Dr. Kildares hopping around in attendance, 
the picture might be less bleak. In fact, how- 
ever, these beds are scattered over the entire 
state, sometimes in units of as few as twenty, 
and the treatment available is most variable. 
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In some cases the units are little better than 
pesthouses, and the treatment is largely in the 
hands of untrained or poorly trained orderlies 
and practical nurses, with little or no experi- 
enced medical supervision. In other places, as 
at the State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, a short 
distance from San Angelo, the equipment and 
personnel are excellent, but the amount of 
medical and nursing care is crucially limited 
by inadequate funds. 

Finally, it is almost uniform throughout 
the state that surgical treatment of tubercu- 
losis is either severely limited or nonexistent. 
Not even the State Sanatorium has a resident 
thoracic surgeon, with the result that its pa- 
tients who require major chest surgery either 
have to arrange their operation privately or 
beg for admission as teaching patients in some 
one of the private hospitals of the larger cities. 
(I cannot forbear mentioning in this connec- 
tion that Baylor Hospital at Dallas has been 
munificent in providing hospitalization for 
patients from all over the state. The hospital, 
of course, is under no obligation at all to pro- 
vide surgical treatment for any charity pa- 
tient, much less a nonresident, yet the occa- 
sions have been many when Baylor has pro- 
vided private rooms for charity patients dur- 
ing a surgical procedure that has run to as 
many as eight or ten weeks. ) 

But the treatment of known cases is only a 
single phase of the whole problem of tubercu- 
losis, as it is of any other infectious disease 
which does not immediately produce severe 
and prostrating symptoms. On the basis of 
data furnished by the National Tuberculosis 
Association, it appears that for every death 
from tuberculosis there are seven clinical 
cases—that is, cases which require either 
treatment or close observation. And it is one 
of the major phases of any public health at- 
tack on disease to find curable disease while it 
is still curable, and to eliminate from general 
circulation any ‘carriers’ or ‘hosts’ of any kind 
of infectious disease. 

What are the steps available in finding new 
cases of tuberculosis? We have just seen at 
work, among a limited group, the most effi- 
cient and the most expensive of all means by 
which new cases can be found: mass X-ray, 
which has been applied to all inductees, not at 
all for the sake of the public health but rather 
for the sake of the Army and the Pension 


Board. Such a measure calls for police author- 
ity or its equivalent. One cannot force every 
citizen in the country to procure an X-ray of 
his chest—and if he could, the bill would be 
enormous. 

Less expensive and almost as efficient meth- 
ods are available, however. Of these, the best 
calls for the X-ray of every person in close 
contact with any patient with active disease. 
These so-called “contacts” furnish, by all 
odds, the most fruitful source for “incipient” 
tuberculosis, that is, tuberculosis at the begin- 
ning of its clinical course. Such a program 
calls for, first, radiography at no expense to 
the contact (I am here dealing with the prob- 
lem as a whole, and not as it may apply to fam- 
ilies of good income). Next, such a program 
demands the co-operation of all contacts. As I 
have pointed out before, police power does not 
exist to force a contact case to have his chest 
X-rayed, and the success of such a measure 
must depend entirely upon voluntary consent 
of the suspect. People, however, are recalci- 
trant and indolent at best, and never more so 
than when fear of disease operates. When 
a new case of active tuberculosis is found, 
then, if a program such as this is to succeed at 
all, it can do so only when there is available 
ample and excellent social service and home- 
nursing service to round up the contacts and 
persuade them to come in. 

A more generally used method of discovery 
of new cases—but a far less efficient one—is 
based upon the use of skin tests among school 
children. If the tuberculin skin test is posi- 
tive, the student has at some time or other re- 
ceived an infecting dose of tubercle bacilli. 
The majority of such students, however, 
when studied Roentgenographically, present 
no evidence of clinical disease. The method 
applied directly among school children results 
in only very rare discoveries of new cases. 
The rationale of the method, however, is as 
follows: if a child reacts positively, there is 
or has been among his associates some indi- 
vidual who is actively tuberculous, and the 
point is to induce all people in the child’s en- 
vironment to present themselves for examina- 
tion. 

On the surface, it would appear that this 
method should be as fruitful as the preceding 
one. In fact, however, it is far less so, since the 
infecting person may no longer be in the 
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A physician who undertook the job of tuberculosis control officer of Texas 

had the following duties: lectures wherever and whenever possible, supervision 

| of literature dealing with tuberculosis and publicization in general, PLUS driv- 
ing over the entire state with a mobile X-ray unit and X-raying perhaps two or 
three hundred people per day. His staff consisted of himself, a driver-technician 
for the X-ray truck, and a secretary. This for a state of six million thoroughly 


scattered people! 





child’s environment. Unfortunately, the skin 
test has resulted in a lot of misinformation 
and confusion, and almost nowhere has it led 
to the proper scouting in the environment for 
active cases. Here the blame must be laid at 
the door, not of the public health physician 
who performs the test, but of the individuals 
who refuse to appropriate adequate funds for 
the maintenance of a department well staffed 
with social service workers and home nurses. 

Still another important function of the pub- 
lic health department is to see that people with 
active tuberculosis are removed from circu- 
lation. Unfortunately, since tuberculosis is 
usually a very chronic and often a relapsing 
disease, it is extremely difficult to persuade 
patients to stay with their treatment until they 
are thoroughly cured and safe to be at large. 
Yet there is no force which can restrain them 
from leaving a sanatorium when they choose 
and returning to disseminate their disease 
among others. Indeed, so far as the State of 
Texas is concerned, there is not even an effort 
to segregate the tuberculous. True, new cases 
are “reportable” to a local public health off- 
cer, but he possesses no means at all of enforc- 
ing quarantine or segregation. 

In sum, then, the means of treatment avail- 
able to co-operative patients in Texas are lim- 
ited and often inadequate. Case-finding pro- 
grams are relatively few and in many places 
inadequately or inaccurately conceived. Dal- 
las, for example, is just now beginning a seri- 
ous effort to find new cases, undertaking to 
work with a staff about one third or one fourth 
of that used in Memphis, a smaller city. And, 
finally, there is no method at all of segregat- 
ing patients who may sign out of a sanatorium 
one day after entering it and return to public 
life, though their every cough may be blowing 
billions of tubercle bacilli into the air. 





So much for the public health picture of tu- 
berculosis in Texas. It may properly be said 
that our state is about where New York was in 
1914. Yet even in New York City, where 
forced segregation of positive-sputum cases is 
statutory, the law is very rarely invoked, 
though there are very nearly enough beds and 
though there is plenty of social service follow- 
up. But New York is one of the most active 
states in the tuberculosis field. What about 
some others? In general, it may be stated that 
the Old South and the Southwest are at the 
end of the procession: Tennessee currently is 
doing much more than Texas; Arkansas has 
better and more adequate sanatorium facili- 
ties; Oklahoma has a better conceived pro- 
gram of collapse treatment. From here it 
looks very much as though Texas is just about 
at the bottom of the list so far as public health 
measures in regard to tuberculosis are con- 
cerned. I shall defer, for the present, consider- 
ation of reasons for this state of affairs and 
consider some other diseases. 

There is typhus, for example, a severe ill- 
ness which has often in the past been epidemic 
and highly fatal. During 1944 Texas fur- 
nished about a fourth of all the cases reported 
in the United States. Perhaps other states had 
a good many cases which went unrecognized 
or unreported—maybe Texas had some of 
these, too. The disease, as we see it sporadi- 
cally, is conveyed from rats to man by a flea 
which has fed upon an infected rat. Although 
the total number of such cases per year is not 
great and though the disease as seen is not 
often fatal, it requires only a lot of crowding 
and a lot of lice to convert a relatively mild 
and infrequent typhus into the epidemic and 
highly fatal Old World form. The extensive 
distribution of rats throughout our region is 
important in the dissemination of another dis- 
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ease of great significance—bubonic plague. 
It is indeed only about a quarter of a century 
since the plague appeared in Galveston and re- 
sulted in a number of deaths. The rapidity of 
airplane travel and the dispersal of our peo- 
ple to all parts of Asia, the mother of epidem- 
ics, make the rat something of a problem— 
and no state-wide effort is going on to control 
it. 

The control of the mosquito is perhaps at 
the moment one of the most important prob- 
lems of public health service and preventive 
medicine. Although malaria is now uncom- 
mon in most parts of the state, until fairly re- 
cently it was of serious concern in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley, where the very severe 
estivo-autumnal variety of the disease ap- 
peared. Efforts by the combined forces of the 
U. S. Public Health Service and state and 
local services have apparently resulted in con- 
siderable melioration. The fact remains that 
the Anopheles mosquito is found in the east- 
ern part of the state and requires only a few 
feeder cases to get malaria going again. Mos- 
quito vectors are also the means of transmis- 
sion of such diseases as dengue and yellow 
fever, and the particular strains required for 
these diseases are quite at large. 

Diphtheria, smallpox, and typhoid, for all 
of which there are definite and satisfactory 
means of immunization, have pretty largely 
disappeared, though sections of the state are 
still producing too much typhoid, especially 
rural areas. Most towns and cities, through 
supervision of water supply and sewage dis- 
posal, have eliminated typhoid as a major 
problem, while the activities of private phy- 
sicians and the State Department of Health 
have served to control the other diseases. 

I have intentionally reserved syphilis and 
gonorrhea for inclusion toward the end of 
this discussion of diseases that properly fall 
within the purview of a health department. In 
spite of the extensive recent campaign by the 
U. S. Public Health Service, outside of 
the cities and larger towns there are only very 
limited means of discovery and treatment of 
venereal disease. Nor am I certain that the in- 
tensive and extensive publicity has been al- 
together advantageous: surely, many new 
cases have been found and perhaps have been 
treated, which is all to the good, but the main 
reservoirs of these infections have not been 


controlled. To put it plainly, it is fine to treat 
syphilis in a food handler, but the procedure 
seems rather inept if the prostitute from 
whom the disease was acquired continues to 
spread it about. 

The problem, moreover, is somewhat akin 
to that of the treatment of tuberculosis: in 
spite of some rather promising recent short 
forms of treatment, syphilis may still be re- 
garded as a disease that requires prolonged 
therapy and unlimited follow-up. But people 
are not patient, and the experience of most 
clinics has been that in spite of good social 
service roundup, a high proportion of patients 
stop their treatment before their disease is 
controlled. 

This brings us pretty well to the point of 
trying to learn why Texas has not developed 
a satisfactory public health service, and to the 
assessment of the role that the existing de- 
partment has undertaken. To undertake the 
assessment, first, let us remind ourselves that 
the functions of a health department are edu- 
cation, case-finding, and treatment (of indi- 
gents). These functions apply primarily to 
potentially epidemic diseases, which are uni- 
formly infectious in character and particular- 
ly involve vector-control and carrier surveil- 
lance. “Education” is a very popular word 
among all health departments—a word that 
covers almost anything a department may do 
to acquaint people with the nature, character- 
istics, seriousness, and outcome of disease. In- 
deed, when means and men are limited, many 
departments don’t do much else except “edu- 
cation.” One man, over a period of months or 
years, can make a good many speeches and 
stir up a lot of immediate enthusiasm. He can 
also, in the intervals, write a good many pam- 
phlets explaining various diseases to the laity. 
He may even have a little time left over in 
which he can battle legislative committees 
for additional appropriations, equipment, or 
printing allowance. But he can’t do all this and 
find cases, too. 

Yet that is precisely what a physician had 
to do when he undertook the job of tubercu- 
losis control officer for the state. He found 
that his department consisted of himself, a 
driver-technician for the X-ray truck, and a 
secretary. His duties included lectures wher- 
ever and whenever possible, supervision of 
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literature dealing with tuberculosis and pub- 
licization in general, plus driving about over 
the entire state with a mobile X-ray unit and 
X-raying perhaps two or three hundred peo- 
ple per day. At the end of a tour of road-duty, 
he then returned to Austin, read the films 
made on the road, and corresponded with the 
various local physicians who had requested 
X-ray service. Later he had one assistant phy- 
sician—this for a state of six million thor- 
oughly scattered people! 

In other regards the Texas State Depart- 
ment of Health has been about equally handi- 
capped. It has nevertheless maintained labora- 
tories to which physicians may send materials 
and specimens for indigent patients. It has 
established and maintained a considerable 
number of “county health units,” usually 
composed of a nurse, a physician, and a sani- 
tary engineer, all of whose duties have been 
manifold, but whom we may credit with a 
large part in the reduction of smallpox, diph- 
theria, and typhoid incidence. The department 
has maintained field staffs of trouble shooters 
who shuttle about to the places where they 
seem to be needed most, and finally it has, on 
the whole, done a pretty fair job of “educa- 
tion.” Granted the limits set upon it, the few 
and inadequate salaries, the relatively un- 
attractive positions often filled by inade- 
quately trained personnel, the political insecu- 
rity of appointive position, and even the occa- 
sional hostility of lay public and of phy- 
sicians, the department has not done badly. 
But the state has not done well. 

And why? It may be a part of our psychol- 
ogy : we are not far removed from the fron- 
tier, and in the Mumfordian sense we have 
been and still are miners—we use things up 
as we go, and make no replacements. From 
the frontier, too, comes the idea that the poor 
are poor either because they are shiftless or 
because they are bad. Yet it is among the poor 
that public health has greatest need to operate. 
Again, from our past comes a special attitude 
toward the colored and the Latin-American— 
they are exploitable groups, and what they 
have or haven’t is not our concern. The tuber- 
culosis death rate per annum is about 144 per 
100,000 among Latin-Americans and about 
90 per 100,000 among Negroes, as opposed to 
about 30 per 100,000 for whites in Texas. 
Syphilis is much more prevalent among col- 


ored people than among white. Typhus is at 
its greatest frequency among the counties 
which adjoin Mexico. Since tuberculosis, 
syphilis, and many of the others are diseases 
of poverty and since their fatality rate is 
highest among the colored and the Latin- 
Americans, the whole thing may be simply a 
matter of votes. Counting politically, a legis- 
lator doesn’t readily see why he should spend a 
voting taxpayer’s money to care for a non- 
voter, who in addition is shiftless, and/or bad 
and/or a nigger. 

It’s easy enough to see why the Negro and 
the Latin-American haven’t been able to de- 
mand anything from the Legislature. What 
about the poor white, who can vote? Igno- 
rance makes disease, and disease results in 
ignorance ; and both result in poverty. Many 
of this class are perhaps completely unaware 
that any remedy exists—or if they realize 
there is a remedy, they are ignorant of means 
to secure it. Moreover, ignorant laymen are 
just a little uneasy about medicine, about any- 
thing bearing the title “State,” and about de- 
partments. 

Finally, there is a political phase of our 
deficiency. It is interesting to note that 
Huey Long brought public health ideas to 
Louisiana. In a different category Memphis 
(Crump) has a good health department, Jer- 
sey City (Hague) has, and so have Chicago 
(Kelly-Nash), and Kansas City (formerly 
Pendergast). It would seem, then, that there 
is a close relationship between public health 
development and bossism: panem et circenses 
—et salus. Shall we then say that because we 
have very little public health service, we have 
no bosses? Or could we say that our bosses 
are so cynical that they have been content to 
give the illusion of a health service without 
the substance ? 

All irony aside, the fault seems to lie much 
less in our stars than in ourselves. The idea 
of civic and social responsibility is of slow 
growth in Texas and the fear of change very 
great. Also, we have worked at being Texans 
so hard and so long that we have about con- 
vinced ourselves that our own brand of any- 
thing is bound to be better than anybody else’s. 
Compulsory inspection of the institutions and 
systems of certain other states would be good 
training for everyone, private citizen and pub- 
lic official alike. 





Norfleet—a name to be feared by every crook in the 
country! The true story of a spunky Panhandle rancher 
who combed a continent on his private man hunt. 


One-Man Posse 


By Lewis Nordyke 


OR MY MONEY, a four-star detective 
F in the war on crime is an eighty-year-old 

cattleman still living near Hale Center, 
Texas. His name in Frank Norfleet, but peace 
officers call him “The One-Man Posse.” Be- 
cause of a casual act of honesty, this untu- 
tored rancher from the Panhandle was cast 
suddenly and disastrously into a living mys- 
tery play that lasted three long years. They 
were years full of heartbreak and danger, but 
by enduring them Frank Norfleet taught the 
underworld and the police a lesson they never 
will forget. 

No one who looked upon this undersized 
stockman, on an afternoon in November, 
1919, would have thought him a Sherlock 
Holmes. But he was a fellow of spirit; he 
twisted his graying mustache and tilted his 
ten-gallon hat with a slightly dudish air. His 
face was weather-stained from a lifetime of 
sleeping on the open range, and his hands 
were sinewy from much twirling of ropes and 
a six-shooter. He was fifty-four at the time, 
slightly more than five feet tall, and weighed 
only 135 pounds. 

In the lobby of the Adolphus Hotel in Dal- 
las, Norfleet happened to be chatting with a 
chance companion when he noticed a pocket- 
book lying on the floor only a few feet away. 
It was a shiny leather wallet—and it bulged! 

By picking up this wallet Frank Norfleet 
changed the whole pattern of his life. Inside 
was a roll of greenbacks : exactly $240. There 
was also a certificate, attesting that the own- 
er, “J. B. Stetson,” was bonded for $100,000. 
And membership cards: one in the “United 
Brokers” and another in a fraternal order. 
The owner of the lost purse and Norfleet 
were lodge brothers ! 


Finding Mr. J. B. Stetson was simple 
enough. A stern-faced fellow, he wanted to 
reward his benefactor with $100. Norfleet 
waved the money aside. While he was not 
rich, he confided that he owned 10,400 acres 
of fine pasture land; his herds of cattle were 
healthy ; his thoroughbreds won trophies on 
the Eastern tracks; his prize greyhounds 
chased down the range wolves; his fighting 
roosters were famous. The stockman was ex- 
pansive as he talked with Mr. Stetson from 
the big cities, and Mr. Stetson was impressed. 

“Well, Norfleet,” he rumbled, “there’s one 
thing I can do. I buy and sell stock on a pri- 
vate exchange, and I’m going to cut you in on 
a sure-fire deal—you needn’t put up one cent, 
you understand ; this is my pleasure!” 

Within a few hours Frank Norfleet learned 
that he was richer by $20,000. Stetson led 
him to an office to collect, but at the pay 
window a technical obstacle was raised. As 
Mr. Norfleet was not a member of United 
Brokers, he would have to show “confirma- 
tion money,” which meant that the cattleman 
would have to produce $20,000 in cash to 
prove that if he had lost, he could have paid 
up. 

Delighted with his luck, Frank Norfleet 
hastened to a bank, did some long-distance 
telephoning, and came out with the cash. By 
that time, however, his benefactor had gam- 
bled for him again ; now their joint winnings 
had soared to $90,000, and the ecstatic cow- 
man would have to produce another $25,000 
before he could possess his windfall. Again 
he talked long and fast over the telephone ; 
finally, he and one of his amiable new com- 
panions, an associate of Mr. Stetson, went 
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stories of mystery and adventure. 





Five crooks bilked Norfleet of $45,000 and got away completely. He did not 
know their real names. They had the world in which to hide. 

But Norfleet started out to catch them—started with a chance clue and a 
hunch. His three-year pursuit, told in these pages, is one of the great American 








to the ranch, several hundred miles away, and 
from neighbors borrowed the full amount. 

As one enchanted, Norfleet hurried back 
to Dallas and turned over all that money to 
Stetson. Within one hour he was to have it 
back, together with his winnings, a total of 
$90,000. 

Then it happened! When he let the cash 
go out of his hands, the spell was broken. 
Like smoke in a fog, Mr. Stetson and his 
four associates disappeared. After a frantic 
search, Frank Norfleet confronted himself 
in the mirror of a hotel bureau and conceded 
that he had been bilked. 

Humbly he will admit that he tumbled back 
on the bed in a merciful faint; he insists that 
he lay unconscious for twenty-four hours. 
When finally he groped back to reality, he 
found himself reliving a scene from child- 
hood : Indians had stolen two thousand steers 
from his father’s ranch, burned down the 
house, and wiped out a neighbor’s family. 
Only eight years old then, Frank had pleaded 
with his father to pursue the Apaches and 
extirpate them, but his father had preferred 
to notify the law. The boy hadn’t approved 
then ; the man felt the same indignation now. 

At first, he did go to the Dallas police, ask- 
ing how such swindlers could stay out of jail. 
And the police showed him why: fleeced vic- 
tims were too ashamed to let people know 
they had been such fools. 

“But dag-gone it, I was a fool,” argued 
Norfleet. “I want to warn everybody of what 
I know now—no get-rich-quick scheme is 
ever on the level.” 

“Keep mum,” advised the police. “It will 
be easier to catch the gang that way.” 

“I’m going to tell the world !” shouted Nor- 
fleet. “Hell—it will worry those crooks to 
know I’m coming after them.” 

“Yowre going after them?” grinned the 
police. 


“Me!” repeated Frank, and his ungram- 
matical emphasis had the accent of an oath. 

Promptly he telephoned reporters and 
asked them to inform the crooks that a very 
angry cowpuncher was on their trail. The 
Associated Press took up the story ; papers all 
over the land blared forth his plans. 

Mattie Eliza Norfleet is remarkable in her 
way, too; she took the next train to Dallas, 
sat down with her husband, and faced the 
thing. Her verdict was: “Go get ’em! But—” 

The but was Frank’s promise that he would 
never use his shooting iron except to save his 
own life; that he would let the law take its 
course when he caught his men. Then Mattie 
went back to the ranch, which for three years 
she ran on faith in Frank and his one-man 
crusade. 

One man, setting out to capture five crim- 
inals who had the whole United States in 
which to hide! Success seemed unlikely, but 
Norfleet is a man of stick-to-it-ive-ness. 

“What did those crooks look like?” he 
asked himself. 

The man who stood with him when he 
picked up the planted pocketbook was cross- 
eyed. One of the clerks in the fake exchange 
office had curly hair. The man who had gone 
home with him talked too much. A fourth was 
short and dumpy. The master crook, who 
had called himself Stetson, had a harsh face 
and blazing eyes. Squinty! Wavy! Gabby! 
Squatty! And Fury! The odd part of it is 
that the master crook’s real name was Joseph 
Furey. 

With the unconscious feeling that the whole 
world turned about his case, Norfleet began 
his job. The thing that helped him most was 
his utter lack of experience. He didn’t know 
enough to doubt his judgment. He did things 
no sensible detective would do. He knew so 
little about man-hunting that he couldn’t eval- 
uate clues; so he just followed all of them. 
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It was from his wife that Norfleet got his 
first important lead. 

“T noticed that crook you brought home 
seemed to gab about everywhere else in the 
country except Southern California,” ob- 
served Mattie. “Maybe he had a reason. Why 
don’t you start out there?” 

Norfleet caught the next train for Los An- 
geles. But here, as always throughout his 
quest, his mystical reliance on hunches pre- 
vailed. For no reason that he can remember, 
he left the train at San Bernardino. Impa- 
tient to get started, he went straight to police 
headquarters and told the sheriff of his mis- 
sion. As he described the fugitives, the officer 
turned white and gasped: 

“Who told you they were here?” 

Irrational though it sounds, when the 
sheriff led this visitor to the bars of the bull 
pen, two screaming voices rose from the 
crowd of prisoners: 

“Norfleet, for the love of God don’t iden- 
tify us! We'll help you if you don’t!” 

Wavy! And Squinty! Soon they were 
taken back to Dallas and given long prison 
terms. 

Actually, it was the newspaper story about 
Norfleet’s determination to catch the crooks 
that directly caused the arrest of the first two 
men. A “prospect” being worked on by the 
fugitives read Norfleet’s statement, recog- 
nized the technique, and complained to the 
sheriff. 

Later Wavy hanged himself in his cell. 

From his first two captives Norfleet 
learned that Furey had a home near Los An- 
geles and a girl friend in San Francisco, but 
recently had gone East. He took the next 
train for Florida. Somewhere up and down 
the tempting gold coast, Furey and his pals 
must be operating. But how to find them? 

All that winter, Norfleet trudged from 
beach to beach, from hotel lobby to lobby, 
loafed around gasoline stations and loitered 
near orangeade stands. To disguise himself, 
he shaved off his mustache. When no signs 
appeared of the wanted men, he took a walk 
through a muddy produce field outside of 
Daytona and then registered at a hotel. That 
evening, in the lobby, he publicly shaved flakes 
of mud off his shoes and remarked that Flor- 
ida real estate looked better to him than Texas 


oil. Maybe he might buy a celery farm! With- 
in an hour several strangers were wooing him. 

Their faces were strange, but the ap- 
proaches were familiar. Norfleet felt certain 
these Daytona confidence men were confed- 
erates, pupils, or imitators of Furey—so he 
let them believe that he had $50,000 loose in 
his jeans. Soon he was introduced to a “big- 
shot broker,” who at once took a fancy to him ; 
they drove to the race tracks and won some 
small bets. Presently it was suggested that 
Norfleet repair to a private headquarters just 
outside the town, where a man could place 
some real bets. 

No sooner did Norfleet enter that low- 
lying house, a few feet from the sea, than a 
hunch of danger chilled his veins. Piles of 
money on the table did not distract his eyes 
from the faces of the men who crowded the 
room, all pretending to be busy. Something 
frightening was in the air. 

It seemed that a message had come; when 
the “big-shot broker” read the note, he turned 
pale. Later, Norfleet was also to read that 
message: “This is Norfleet himself. If you 
let him get started, he’ll kill every one of you. 
Don't let him get away, boys. Joe.” 

Frank Norfleet was no mind reader, but 
he knew that he was in danger. Actually the 
gang had intended to shoot him, row his body 
out into the ocean, and drop it overboard. 
But the cattleman struck first. He sprang to 
the door and covered the crowd with his six- 
shooter. Then he selected the “big-shot brok- 
er” as his hostage and marched him off. 

On the way into town in the gangsters’ car, 
Norfleet learned that Furey had skipped 
town an hour before. Disappointed, he let 
his prisoner go; he had time only for his own 
quarry. 

Winter turned to spring, and no further 
trace was found; it was time to go back to 
the ranch. Financial affairs there were sickly ; 
and Norfleet had to sell live stock and equip- 
ment at distress prices. In the midst of these 
hapless dealings, word came of another cap- 
ture. Norfleet’s incessant publicity had caught 
up with a third conspirator; Squatty was in 
the Fort Worth jail. 

Three down and two to go! 

After Squatty’s conviction and imprison- 
ment, Norfleet doggedly resumed his quest. 
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In Glendale, California, he found the house 
where Furey, as “Harrison,” lived with his 
wife and son. Furey was coming home for 
Christmas, his little boy divulged. The ranch- 
er arranged with police detectives to guard 
the place—and meanwhile went to San Fran- 
cisco to look for Furey’s lady friend, with 
whom he might be dallying. 

Furey came back to Glendale while his pur- 
suer was away and was instantly braced by 
the detectives. But the crook offered them 
$20,000 to let him escape, and they took it. It 
was a long time before Norfleet got to the 
bottom of that skullduggery; when he did, 
those two traitorous policemen went to jail. 

Through a Glendale telegraph clerk, Nor- 
fleet learned that Furey was again in Florida. 
So a second Christmas found him once more 
on the gold coast ; this time his son, Pete, was 
with him. No longer confident of police help, 
Norfleet went straight to the Governor of 
Florida. When he left the executive offices, 
he had in his pocket a state warrant for Joe 
Furey. 

But how, among millions of vacationers, 
to find that dark, forbidding man? 

“We'll just look everywhere,” Norfleet told 
his son as over and again he described the 
looks of Furey and Gabby. Together they 
worked opposite sides of streets, upstairs lob- 
bies, and basement restaurants, from one 
town to another. 

And then one day Norfleet walked into 
an eating house and saw Furey sitting at a 
table. 

“You’re under arrest!” barked Norfleet, 
seizing a mighty wrist. 

“Help! I’m being held up!” screamed 
Furey. 

The crowd in the restaurant milled around 
the table ; a dozen men grabbed Norfleet while 
Furey began to edge away. The battle was 
furious. Pete came running from across the 
street, signaled a policeman, and soon rancher 
and swindler were in the hands of the law. 

You might have thought that would be 
the end of Furey, but it was far from that. 
As the train pulled out for Texas, he leaped 
through a window and landed bloody but free 
on the station platform. Norfleet jumped 
through the jagged hole in pursuit and caught 
him. Twice more the prisoner tried to escape ; 
but on January 22, 1921, Frank Norfleet led 
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the boss swindler into the Dallas jail and with 
his own hands turned the key in the cell lock. 
For taking the cowman’s $45,000, Joe Furey 
was given twenty years. 

Only one of the crooks remained free. 
Many people thought that was enough. But 
not Norfleet. Leaving his son behind, he took 
his daughter Ruth with him on his next 
journey, the two of them riding a Ford car 
many thousands of miles, peering right and 
left for Gabby. 

Once on a train platform at Montreal, 
Canada, father and daughter saw their man. 
Norfleet grabbed him, but was promptly 
knocked unconscious; and when Norfleet 
came to, Gabby was gone. 

They drove to New York, thence to Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Sioux City, Omaha, and 
then, perforce, back to the ranch for another 
few months of rehabilitation. But eventually 
a tip came that Gabby, whose real name was 
Spencer, was in Denver. 

By spending conspicuously in Denver hotel 
lobbies, Norfleet attracted “spotters” who 
began to cultivate him. The wretched comedy 
that had been played out years before in the 
Adolphus Hotel in Dallas was repeated, al- 
most word for word. Posing under the name 
of Mullican, he was taken to a phony private 
stock exchange, investments were made for 
him out of mere friendship, and presently he 
was asked for confirmation money. 

New precautions had been added to the 
racket, however. The members of this gang 
would not let their victim out of their sight ; 
for nearly a week they all slept together in 
the same hotel room while they waited for 
Norfleet’s mythical confirmation money. Nor- 
fleet knew they would kill him if they guessed 
who he was. So one night he groaned and 
writhed in agony, feigning a killing toothache. 
They had to take him to a dentist. And when 
he was alone in the chair, two gangsters 
guarding exits in the waiting room, Norfleet 
whispered his secret. The dentist, using an 
inner phone, called the district attorney. The 
police were there before the dentist had fin- 
ished his examination of Norfleet’s quite 
healthy teeth. Thirty-four men, with all the 
records of the fake exchange, were taken in 
the dragnet raid that followed. Twenty were 
sent to prison. Thanks to leads obtained by 
the confessions of those crooks, Gabby Spen- 
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cer, last of the five, was found in a hide-out 
in Salt Lake City, and sentenced to eight 
years in the penitentiary. 

The cowhand’s detective job was done; it 
had been a costly operation. His original loss 
had been $45,000. His man hunt had cost 
him $30,000 more and three years of his life. 

But there were compensations. His exploits 
were known far and near, and other victims 
came to him for advice. From him the police 
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learned that the thoughts of a man not bound 
by rules, traditions, or experience might be 
more practical and effective than their own. 
And the underworld learned that one right- 
eously indignant victim is more to be feared 
than an army with banners. 

“A man ought to be able to take care of 
himself,” says this strong old rancher. “The 
Government shouldn’t have to do everything 
for him. Some things are private matters.” 


Granite’s a Model 
By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


WO in the bone-orchard should be 
For each one in the orchard tree— 
That is the proper ratio; 
New England’s small towns prove it so. 


A man will toe the hard mark right 
When he is in his grandmother’s sight, 


Though his grandmother is a granite 
Shaft where all who pass may scan it. 


Small boys will mind their P’s and Q’s 
And not wade puddles in good shoes 
When he who made and loved them lies 
Under the grassy hill all eyes. 


Ten men quiet for one in love; 

When straight old good men lie above 
A white town they kept neat as a pin, 
It will be hard for a man to sin. 


New England dead are not the dead, 
They are judges of heart and head; 
And he who knows them has a start 
On a character and a heart. 


It’s no wonder New England raises 
Good men common as white daisies ; 

The best ones here are granite stones, 
And granite’s a model for young bones. 














The amazing story of twins—East Texas boys—in 
a lifelong, nonstop competition that has pushed them 
up from the ranks to top places in this global war. 


The “Feud” of the Twin Generals 


By Ruth Morgan 


they say, made the great British gen- 

erals of Napoleon’s time. Competition, 
begun at home on an East Texas farm, made 
U. S. generals out of twin Texas boys—two 
lanky country lads, so alike in appearance 
that their friends couldn’t tell them apart. 

Today one of them is Lieutenant General 
Barney McKinney Giles, commanding the 
Army Air Forces in the Pacific. The other is 
Major General Benjamin Franklin Giles, 
commanding the U. S. Army Forces in the 
Middle East. Their twin careers are unique 
in U. S. military history. 

Both came up the hard way; neither had 
the advantage of West Point training. But 
they had spirit and ability. What one could 
do, the other had to duplicate and surpass. 
Today Barney is “one up” on Ben; but the 
War isn’t over, and Barney and Ben would 
be the last in the world to say that their pri- 
vate bout has reached a final decision. 

Though half the world apart, they keep up 
their friendly nonstop “fight,” which has al- 
ready become legendary in East Texas and 
among Army men. 

It began one sultry September night in 
1892: the scene, a frame farmhouse on a 
lonesome road in the East Texas woods. The 
harried country doctor had arrived just in 
time to beat the stork. When he got a chance 
for a breathing spell, he called the father in 
from the front porch. 

“Look at ’em,”’ he said. 

Confronted with identical twins, Richard 
Portlock Giles—already father of five other 
children—scratched his head. “Which was 
born first, Doc?” he asked. 

The doctor’s brow contracted. He looked 
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helplessly from one child to the other. “Be 
derned if I know, Dick. Can’t tell ’em apart.” 

Right there an idea was born. Dad Giles 
had little enough to offer these twins. Crop 
failures had been persistent, and there were 
now nine mouths to feed. He couldn’t even 
tell them which one was the older. But he 
could give them two good American names 
and rear them on healthy American competi- 
tion. The lusty youngsters before him were 
already trying to outbawl each other. Compe- 
tition made things hum; it would make men 
of these rugged little individuals. If the Amer- 
ican Medical Association had told Dick Giles 
then, as they recently pointed out in an edi- 
torial, that the future achievements of the 
twins would be parallel because they were 
the same individual in two bodies, he would 
have snorted contemptuously. 

From the time they could toddle, the twins 
dogged their father’s footsteps. From birth 
they had sturdy bodies and curious minds. 
Dad Giles stirred both to action by continually 
reminding them that the one who could outdo 
the other was undoubtedly the first born, 
hence the elder. This rudimentary urging had 
its first real test shortly before their sixth 
birthday. 

When Dad Giles suddenly missed Ben and 
Barney, usually underfoot, he set out to look 
for them. Clouds of dust from behind the 
barn told him what direction to take. Unob- 
served, he watched them grapple in the sandy 
soil, little fists driving with all the might 
of muscled arms at noses, chins, and eyes. 
He didn’t know how long it had gone on, but 
even in the dust it was obvious that both 
bodies, clad only in tattered shorts, were 
badly bruised and scratched. Simultaneously 
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the twins, sensing that neither was winning, 
ceased fighting, glared at each other a moment, 
grinned, and the look of mutual admiration 
that spread over their faces as they stood up 
and shook hands brought joy to their father’s 
heart. 

Dad Giles was a great hunter, one of the 
kind who picked out the eye of the squirrel 
he was going to shoot. Before other boys were 
shooting popguns, he had the twins blasting 
away with a real shooting iron. And they were 
hitting what they shot at,too. The only trouble 
was that there was just one rifle, and their 
father told them that the one who proved to 
be the best shot could have it. So Dad Giles 
got up a shooting match to determine which 
one should own that single-shot, mail-order 
gun. To make it more interesting, he invited 
all the neighbors in for the contest. 

Dad wanted to set a pattern for them; so 
he sent a bullet squarely into the bull’s-eye, 
shooting from his left shoulder. At his house 
raising, years before, Dad’s axe had set a chip 
humming through the air, and it caught him 
in the right eye, permanently damaging his 
v‘sion. This kad forced him to shift his gun 
over to the south side. When Ben followed 
h‘s dad, he placed the rifle to his left shoulder 
a id drew a bead with his left eye. 

A friend from across the creek spoke up. 
“It’s not fair, expecting those boys to shoot 
left-handed like their old man when they’ve 
got two good eyes.” 

Dad smiled. Ben’s shots began knocking 
out the bull’s-eye, and Barney repeated the 
performance. Then the friend grinned, too, 
and concluded, “Old man Giles must know 
what he’s doing with those boys. Why, that 
shooting’s good enough for Davy Crockett.” 

When the match proved to be a draw, Dad 
Giles determined to let them shoot it out in 
the woods the next morning. Each twin was 
given two hours and a certain part of the 
woods, selected by lot. The one that brought 
back the most game was to have the gun. 

Next day, as the sun reached the meridian, 
they were trudging back toward the farm- 
house, Dad Giles smiling grimly and the twins 
a study in dejection. Dad carried the rifle, Ben 
followed close behind with three rabbits and 
four squirrels, and Barney brought up the 
rear with four rabbits and three squirrels. 


When Dad got home, he took down the mail- 
order catalogue and ordered another rifle. 

Hunting became the consuming passion of 
their lives. The fame of the straight-shooting 
twins spread over the countryside, and men 
and boys from miles around came to challenge 
them. Their father was afraid they would get 
into trouble with the neighboring farmers by 
trespassing on their land. But there he was 
wrong. Ben confessed they had been called 
to account by one irate old farmer who threat- 
ened, “If I ever catch you hunting birds on 
my property again, I’ll take them guns and 
break ’em over your heads.” 

Ben called back, “What do you mean— 
hunting birds? I'll bet there isn’t a bird on 
your whole place!” 

Defensively the farmer shouted, “The heck 
there ain’t! You follow me to the field back 
of the pasture, and I’ll show you the biggest 
covey of quail you ever saw in your life.” 

Ben admits they didn’t get all the quail, but 
they got enough. The twins were learning 
other things than shooting. 

Dad’s only worry was that they might 
neglect their chores at home because of their 
interest in hunting. He helped that along by 
refereeing contests between them in cotton 
chopping and picking. Invariably, if one of 
the furiously working boys would gain the 
round on one row, the other would gain on 
the next. They were soon known as the best 
hands in the country. They worked earlier 
and harder in order to gain their chance to go 
hunting. 

Though the twins may have argued might- 
ily between themselves, they seldom ques- 
tioned their father’s authority and sound 
judgment. Their one act of defiiance came, 
quite naturally, in regard to their guns. The 
house had been freshly painted, and Dad de- 
manded that they keep their rifles in the gun- 
rack beside the fireplace instead of under their 
beds. The twins didn’t like the idea of their 
precious possessions being in plain sight where 
they might be a temptation to their brothers. 
But they yielded. 

The following Sunday, when Dad Giles 
drove the family home from church in their 
new surrey, he saw a billow of smoke and 
angry flames bursting through the roof. Stoi- 
cally, he watched the fire devour his house and 
his highly prized law books. But Ben and Bar- 
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see where rivalry would take them. 
This story shows where. 





When identical twins were born to the Giles family, an idea was born, too. 
Dad Giles didn’t have many material advantages to offer them, but he saw the 
possibilities in fair competition. Let each kid struggle to surpass the other. Let's 








ney leaped from the surrey, got an axe, and 
took turns chopping through the wall beside 
the fireplace before Dad could stop them. 

“Come away from there!’ Dad Giles bel- 
lowed. The hazard was too great. 

Defying him hurt the twins, but they kept 
at it until they rescued their guns, the only 
things saved in the fire. 

Dad Giles spent the better part of the twin’s 
boyhood pointing out that America’s foremost 
privilege is education. He insisted it was 
worth working for, because “once you get it 
nobody can take it away from you.” Certainly 
the twins would not grow up uneducated, but 
as the time for college grew near he was loath 
to see them leave the farm. The boys’ zest for 
the homely life seemed to expand hourly. 
Many a neighboring girl had found her way 
to the Giles farm to watch the widely ac- 
claimed twins harry each other at contests the 
whole day long. Dad had watched through 
narrowed eyes as the twins responded nor- 
mally to the wistful glances cast in their direc- 
tion. He wasn’t disturbed until he saw both 
boys’ attention narrow down to one girl. He 
knew then it was time to get them away from 
the farm into the world, where they would 
meet competition on a larger scale. He hoped 
he hadn’t delayed too long. 

Calling them to him one day, he nodded in 
the direction of old Hank, the sorriest hand in 
the whole county, listlessly following a plow 
behind a lazy mule. 

“Boys,” said Dad Giles, studying their puz- 
zled faces, “don’t you think you’ve done your 
time in the cotton patch? The whole wide 
world is just full of adventure!” He flung his 
arm in an arc encompassing the globe. The 
twins responded with expected enthusiasm. 
“Which one of you is free to leave the 
farm and get the education necessary for 
adventure ?” 

“Free?” asked Barney. 

“Yes, sir! You can leave on one condition 


only. You must be free to leave. If either one 
of you has caused any trouble with the local 
lassies, I’ll see to it that you marry the girl, 
and it'll be the cotton rows for life.” As he 
brought himself to his full six feet, he could 
barely look down upon the boys. “Cotton 
rows,” and he added for emphasis, “eternally 
looking at the rear end of a mule.” 

Luckily the twins were free. The next fall 
found them enrolled at East Texas Normal at 
Commerce. As would be expected, their chief 
interest was athletics. Ben and Barney, to the 
great delight of the student body, warred over 
who would be pitcher and catcher on the base- 
ball team. Finally they came to accept their 
respective roles, and their teamwork was re- 
sponsible for winning twenty-three out of 
twenty-seven games. 

The final game of the season with Alba was 
yet to be played, but little doubt remained as 
to its outcome. Odds were high in favor of 
East Texas. Barney and Ben agreed that the 
team should no longer appear on the diamond 
ir blue jeans, and determined that the boys 
should have uniforms for the final victory 
But money was scarce. Their older brother 
financed a bolt of blue calico, but still the uni- 
forms weren’t made. The resourceful twins 
entered into an agreement with the local 
dressmaker that they would pick her cotton 
when ready if she would make their uniforms. 
Their sacrifices were repaid when wild cheers 
greeted the East Texas boys as they trotted 
onto the Alba diamond clad in their new blue 
calico. 

Ben and Barney went to one side to warm 
up. A shifty-eyed stranger smoking a cigar 
eased up to them and asked, in a low, confi- 
dential voice, 

“How'd you boys like to make a hundred 
dollars easy ?” 

The eyes of the twins bugged. “How?” 
asked Barney. 

The cigar shifted to the other corner of the 
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stranger’s mouth. “Lose the game,” he said. 

Oddly, quicker than the eye could follow, 
the twins were rolling in the dust scuffling 
with each other. Their older brother pulled 
them apart. 

“Are you crazy?” he yelled. “Do you want 
to lose the game ?” 

Badly winded, Ben stuttered: “That guy 
...” pointing to the back of the disappearing 
stranger, “tried to pay us to throw the 
game. ... His neck... . would have been... 
broken ... if I hadn’t stopped Barney’s fist.” 

“But, Ben,” stammered the old brother, 
“why didn’t you let Barney—” 

“Do you think I would let Barney get tan- 
gled up in a side issue when we’ve got a ball 
game to win?” 

They won that game, but it was the last one 
they ever played. 

After graduating from East Texas Normal, 
the twins taught school, each receiving a post 
in Ochiltree County. With the accumulated 
savings of two years of wage earning, they 
were ready in 1916 to fulfill their father’s 
ainbition and enter the University of Texas 
Law School. 

Dad Giles’ letters to the boys had been a 
source of inspiration; but now they would 
have to do without them, for Dad’s death oc- 
curred shortly after the twins arrived in 
Austin. However, the oft-repeated theme of 
his letters could not easily be forgotten: “Let 
me remind you again of the four most essen- 
tial steps leading to a successful life. Good 
health is the prime essential, and that means 
establishing good habits and good morals. 
Making your word as good as your bond is 
absolutely essential. Then, whatever your 
life’s work is to be, equip yourself to do it 
better than anyone else could. Last but equally 
important, you must love what you are doing.” 

Law school meant long hours in classes, but 
the twins had a living to make also and they 
soon found the two conflicted. As Judge Sim- 
kins’ class in equity interfered with their paid 
job in the library, they soon began capitalizing 
on their identical appearance. They took turns 
attending classes; and when the aging judge 
called the roll, one twin answered for both. 
The class, forgetting that Judge Simkins heard 
better than he saw, could not restrain their 
laughter. The Judge finally demanded an 
audience with the twins and in his good, fath- 


erly manner reminded them that they must 
no longer take advantage of their natural 
endowment. 

The remarkable similarity of the twins at 
that period is illustrated by an incident which 
occurred in Austin. Barney had promised to 
meet Ben at a dance at nine o'clock. He had 
been detained by his work, and it was ten 
when he got there. He dashed into the dance 
hall and was so relieved to see Ben still there 
that he rushed up to him with his arm out- 
stretched. Imagine his humiliation when he 
found that he was greeting himself in a huge 
mirror. 

The rumblings of war in 1917 diverted the 
twin’s attention from their law studies. The 
RAF, already making history, beckoned to 
them from across the border in Canada. 
When they could no longer withstand the 
urge, they flipped a coin ; and Ben, the winner, 
was off to Canada to see about joining up. To 
his great dismay, he found that an oath of 
allegiance to the British Crown was required, 
so he headed back across the border. While 
on his return to Texas, he welcomed the news 
that the U. S. had joined the fight. 

A School of Military Aeronautics was an- 
nounced for the University of Texas; but 
Ben’s impatience wouldn’t allow him to await 
its opening in the fall, and he went immedi- 
ately to the first Officers’ Training School at 
Leon Springs, Texas. He was commissioned 
a second lieutenant in the Infantry Reserve, 
April, 1917. Barney remained at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, where he entered the School of 
Military Aeronautics in September, 1917. 
Ben, by this time, had transferred to the Avia- 
tion Section of the Signal Corps and was pro- 
moted to the rank of first lieutenant in May, 
1918. In April, Barney had received his com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the same corps. 
Both brothers were sent to France, where 
they made frequent reconnaissance flights 
over the German lines. Six days before the 
Armistice, Ben brought down a German bal- 
loon. In April, 1920, they were honorably dis- 
charged and returned to Texas to become 
businessmen. 

In June of that year Barney noticed an 
announcement in the morning paper that the 
Signal Corps was to be made a part of the 
Regular Army and examinations were to be 
held in San Antonio to determine those quali- 
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fied for permanent commissions. His mind 
was made up even before he read the an- 
nouncement to Ben, but to his great dismay 
Ben didn’t share his enthusiasm. For the 
first time in their lives he found his brother 
hesitant. Since neither had been to West 
Point, Ben felt they lacked the necessary 
foundation for assuming the responsibility of 
serving their country in the highest military 
capacity. After some persuasive argument on 
Barney’s part, Ben conceded that they could 
avail themselves of officers’ military schools. 
There was further discussion before they 
agreed to determine their course of action by 
the flip of a coin. Heads, it would be the army. 

The twins won’t say how many times they 
flipped that coin, but heads it was. After a 
solemn agreement to take advantage of all the 
army’s educational facilities and with stern 
determination never to get a black mark 
against their name, they proceeded to San 
Antonio, where Barney was commissioned 
second lieutenant on July 1. He was promoted 
to the rank of first lieutenant the same day. 
Ben was commissioned a first lieutenant and 
promoted to captain on the same date, thus 
obtaining a lead he managed to hold until 
June, 1935, when Barney beat him to a ma- 
jor’s commission by three months. 

Their careers in the succeeding twenty-five 
years are a reflection of America’s constantly 
expanding air power. In her competitive race 
for air supremacy, America set herself the 
task of building the mightiest air arm the 
world had yet seen. Similarly, the stress of 
competition contributed to the twins’ develop- 
ment of their own abilities to the extent of 
making them key men in the present global 
war. During the twins’ experience in virtually 
every branch of the Air Service, “side issues” 
never deterred them from their goal. 

Barney, shortly after obtaining the rank 
of major, was the first of the twins to become 
widely known to the American public when in 
June, 1935, the first Flying Fortress was tested 
at Langley Field. He was at the controls when 
the sixteen-ton bomber, with a full combat 
crew and a seven-ton gas load, took off. 
Twenty-four hours later, when it landed, he 
was able to announce that the flight had been 
a complete success. Congratulated on being 
selected for this important assignment, Bar- 
ney laughed off the honor by saying that as 
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Command Pilot, he was about the only one 
around old enough to have the required three 
thousand flying hours for the mission. 

The following year, Barney made the head- 





The careers of the Giles twins are 
a reflection of America’s constantly 
expanding air power. Barney was at 
the controls when the first Flying 
Fortress was tested at Langley Field 
in 1935. Ben, the other twin, under- 
took the original hazardous flight 
to prove the feasibility of air lanes 
across the Arctic wastelands. 

Personal competition between the 
twins contributed to their exploits— 
and to the building of the U. S. Aw 
Force! 











lines again. In February, 1936, he was in 
command of the Twentieth Bombardment 
Squadron based at Concord for winter 
maneuvers. Several C. C. C. enrollees were 
stranded on an ice floe in Cape Cod Bay. 
When the army joined in the search for the 
boys, Barney, on the heels of a blizzard, with 
a five-hundred-foot ceiling, went to sea in a 
landplane and sighted them. He dropped flares 
and messages while radioing their position. 
At dawn coastguardsmen rescued them. For 
his heroism he received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the most cherished of peacetime 
decorations. 

In June, 1938, he graduated from the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, and went to Washington, 
D. C., as Chief of Inspection Division in the 
Office of Air Corps. As such, after the out- 
break of hostilities between England and Ger- 
many, he witnessed the bombing of London. 
The heavy losses appalled him. He came back 
to this country advocating greater fighter pro- 
tection for the heavier craft. Although his 
recommendations were considered radical by 
most Air Force officers, he hammered away 
until it was proved by experimental flights 
that fighters could carry enough additional 
gasoline for long-range flights. In December, 
1940, he was made a lieutenant colonel. 

After Pearl Harbor, Barney was sent to 
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the West Coast to establish and develop the 
Fourth Air Service and later the Fourth 
Bomber Command. In addition to these as- 
signments, he was charged with supplying 
fighter units to the American Air Forces 
throughout the world. It was in San Fran- 
cisco that he received his first star, February, 
1942. 

With a continent between them, it would 
seem that the twins’ identity would no longer 
be a source of confusion. But this was not the 
case, as Barney’s first star brought floods of 
letters bearing congratulations to Ben. Texas 
friends and kinfolks who had watched the 
Giles twins come up through the ranks were 
happy to find one of the boys earning recog- 
nition, it didn’t matter which one. Just five 
months later Ben was wearing his first star 
also, and the twins’ private competition con- 
tinued with unabated vigor. 

General Barney Giles returned to Wash- 
ington early in 1943 as Chief of Air Staff in 
General Arnold’s streamlined organization. 
He immediately took up the cudgel for more 
fighter protection. By D-Day in Normandy, 
as a result of his efforts, the air was full of 
P-38’s and P-51’s, each with its added gas 
tank. In a letter of May 9, 1944, General 
Arnold sent congratulations to him on his new 
lieutenant-generalship and expressed his ap- 
preciation as follows: “You have made my 
task much simpler by taking over the multi- 
tudinous duties which I formerly carried my- 
self. ... The fine work you have done .. . has 
been marked by a zeal far beyond the bounds 
of duty. To build an Air Force the size of ours 
today ... during the span of a man’s lifetime 
is an achievement. Your energy, skill, and un- 
faltering devotion to this cause have contrib- 
uted greatly to making our air power what it 
is today.” 

Up to the war, Ben’s career was less spec- 
tacular than Barney’s. “Pure luck,” Barney 
says. But Ben’s growth, development, and 
promotions have been about as steady as 
Barney’s. 

After graduating from the Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth in 
September, 1938, Ben went to Washington as 
Chief of Aviation Division of the National 
Guard. On March 5, 1941, he was made a 
full colonel. He held this same post until 
August, 1942, when he became Commanding 
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General, Headquarters North Atlantic Wing, 
A. T. C., where it was his duty to establish at 
the earliest possible date the uninterrupted 
flow of materials directly to the British Isles 
at that critical hour. 

He did not make of this assignment a desk 
job. As Command Pilot and Technical Ob- 
server in charge of the initial Air Survey of 
the northern route, he proved the feasibility 
of practical air lanes across the Arctic waste- 
lands, by personally undertaking the original 
hazardous flight with no tried navigational 
facilities and few flying aids. For this skillful 
airmanship and his leadership, he was award- 
ed the Air Medal in July, 1943, and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal later in the year. 
The citation for the D.S.M. reads in part: 
“For meritorious services . . . as Commander 
of the North Atlantic Wing, Army Air 
Forces, A. T. C., from June, 1942, to Octo- 
ber, 1943. General Giles assumed command 
of the North Atlantic Wing when it was 
newly activated and before any ferrying over 
the North Atlantic route had been attempted 
by U. S. Army Air Forces. . . . Bringing to 
bear . . . the experience he had gained .. . in 
Arctic exploratory flights, General Giles de- 
veloped the wing with great vigor and success 
into a main artery for ferrying of aircraft 
to the United Kingdom and Africa. Under 
his direction planes were flight-delivered for 
the first time... .” 

Ben’s ability to keep to the main issue— 
winning the war—was recognized when he 
was made Commanding General of the U. S. 
Army Forces in the Middle East. Quartered 
on the outskirts of Cairo, he dines, as he says, 
with distinguished guests 363 days out of the 
year and the two remaining nights steals away 
for a quiet meal at Shepherd’s. His chief job 
here at the crossroads of the world has been 
to keep down friction between the Allies and 
the various racial elements whose interests 
funnel into the city on the Nile. The leopard 
and monkey skins, Arabian silks and cos- 
tumes, swords and daggers, photographs of 
important chieftains, and hunting trophies 
which adorn his apartment attest both to the 
range of his acquaintanceship and to his 
prowess with a gun. Appealing most to his 
pride is the large photograph of Ibn-Saud 
bearing the inscription, “From one who con- 
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siders friendship highly, to one whom he con- 
siders a great friend.” 

When accused by Drew Pearson of main- 
taining a censorship so strict that no amount 
of pressure from war correspondents could 
break through, his answer was: “We’re all 
working to win the war and to win it as soon 
as possible. To that end I maintain only three 
stops: First, no information is allowed con- 
cerning the whereabouts of troops engaged in 
actual combat ; second, no information giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy; and third, no 
derogatory statements concerning our allies. 
My advice to war correspondents is to go to 
theatres of active combat.” 

The life of the Commanding General in the 
Middle East is not all work. The story is told 
that King Farouk, an ardent sportsman, be- 
came intrigued with the new American Gen- 
eral who shoots from his left shoulder. He 
forthwith invited Ben on a hunting trip, offer- 
ing a gold medal to the hunter bringing in the 
most ducks. The General got a good night’s 
sleep. At dawn he was ready and waited for 
the firing of the first shot, which by custom 
belongs to the king. Then he started blasting 
away. At the end of the allotted three hours, 
he went to his quarters well satisfied, feeling 
that the 319 ducks that had fallen to his skill 
would speedily bring him the gold medal. In 
a short time, however, the king’s third aide- 
de-camp announced that the king had killed 
615 ducks and would keep the medal himself. 
Ben decided he would rather compete with 
Barney. 

On the outposts of this global war the twin 
Generals are serving America well,and Amer- 
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ica is well pleased with them—and thankful 
that Dad Giles began that feud fifty-three 
years ago. Perhaps it won’t end until the 
Army “four-stars” both the Generals, or un- 
til their story is written in the stars of the 
heavens. | 

The twins, shortly before they left for their 
present commands, managed to come to Texas 
for a brief visit. Only their older brother; Dr. 
Robert Giles of Dallas, met them as Barney 
landed the B-26 at Hensley Field. Soon the 
three brothers were on the golf links for their 
first game together since the War. 

The conversation on the links revealed that 
neither time nor space had really separated 
the twins, nor had it broken their competitive 
spirit. They were not concerned about the 
stars on their shoulders, but about each stroke 
as they went over the links. Between holes 
they talked mostly about winning the war. 
When that is accomplished and they turn their 
duties over to the younger men, they agreed 
to talk about a ranch somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of San Antonio, where, they are positive, 
the best hunting in the world abounds. Both 
twins shot the course in par, and immediately 
raced to the river bottom, where they spent 
the rest of the day trying to best each other 
at skeet shooting. At one time Barney was 
one up on Ben, but soon they were tied again. 

“Just as I was about to concede Barney 
was the older,” laughed Ben. 

Since their competition redounds to the 
benefit of all America, it is to be hoped that 
the brothers Giles never settle their long- 
standing argument. 


How the Old Judge Foiled ‘Em 


UDGE SIMKINS, famous author of Simkins on Equity and for many 
J years professor of law at the University of Texas, was in the habit of 
giving the same examination to his classes each year. The new students 
soon caught on and limited their preparation accordingly. Finally, one of 
the graders told the old Judge about the situation and suggested, with suit- 
able deference, that it might be well to change the examination. 

The Judge settled himself comfortably in his chair and considered this 
crisis solemnly. After a moment of meditation, he looked up slyly and said, 
“Never mind. I'll fix °em. We'll change the answers !” 
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We are just beginning to understand. Far 
more than anyone dreamed, man’s fate 
depends on certain ingredients in the soil. 


How Soil Determines 


Human 


Growth 


By William A. Albrecht 


is dependent on soil fertility is still a 

new concept to many of us. But it is 
unquestionably true. The soil and its mineral 
content of weathered rock control the quality 
of our food and thereby our health and pro- 
ductivity. The soil map of the United States 
indicates the future development of the re- 
gions of America. Soil fertility, far more 
than variations in climate, determines the fate 
of plants, animals, and people. 

The magnitude and geographical position 
of Texas make it possible for this state to 
serve as a replica of the United States as a 
whole. In fact, the range of soil possibilities 
in Texas is wide enough to illustrate the basic 
principles of soil development over a great 
part of the world. Texas is an empire in its 
range of meteorological conditions and the 
variety of its soils fashioned from the rocks 
by diverse climatic forces. 

About the rainfall in Texas, you can say as 
much as Ring Lardner once said of the “civili- 
zation of Tennessee” : “There are all possible 
degrees of it as one goes from east to west.” 
Traversing Texas in the same direction, the 
annual rainfall ranges from almost fifty-five 
to five inches! Poised fanlike above Texas on 
the map, the rest of the Union has a rainfall 
of but little greater range. The longitudinal 
bands of rainfall in Texas, decreasing west- 
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Dr. Witt1AM A. ALBRECHT, a national authority on 
soil chemistry, is chairman of the department of 
soils, University of Missouri. For a brief comment 
on his work at the first Oklahoma Save-the-Soil 
Clinic, see page 362. 


ward, extend themselves northeast, north, and 
west over the entire United States. The rain- 
fall pattern of Texas is thus duplicated in the 
United States as a whole, except that tempera- 
tures are higher in Texas. 

The meaning of this pattern of climate and 
the resulting soil fertility is to be found in the 
nature of plant and animal growth. The carbo- 
hydrates—energy foods—can be produced on 
soils of limited fertility ; but the proteins, vita- 
mins, and many other life-sustaining essen- 
tials must come from soils rich in minerals. 
The ten or more chemical elements that con- 
trol the body-building processes are the dust 
of creation, and they determine whether the 
germinating seed shall die, as it does “on 
stony ground,” or whether it shall reproduce 
its kind a hundred fold. 

Soil fertility, therefore, not only deter- 
mines (a) whether there is any vegetation at 
all, but (b) whether the growing plant is a 
woody skeleton of fuel value only or (c) a 
plant rich in the complexes that serve to build 
our bodies and enable them to reproduce. 

Wood production makes no great demands 
on the soil for an extensive list of chemical 
elements. Forests grow on shallow and rocky 
ground that has not weathered enough to de- 
velop into what could be truly called a soil. 
Such lands would not produce much food for 
man or animals. Forests are common, also, 
in the tropical jungle where rainfall is great, 
temperature is high, but the soils are so 
leached of their fertility that they will not 
grow food crops well even when cleared. 

Mixtures of sand, silt, clay, and humus are 
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Climatic and vegetational soil groups of the United States. 
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SOILS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PRAIRIES 





(After Marbut, 1935.) 


SOIL MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 


Which soils produce foods with the highest nourishing quality? The prairies, Dr. Albrecht says. They are 
the safety zones of life. The high plains of Texas, though deficient in rainfall, produce short grasses crammed 
with nutritional products. They support vast herds of cattle; they grow the “hard” wheat of high health- 
giving quality. In part at least, the dauntless, aggressive people of Texas are consequence of the vast area of 
prairie lands. Soil fertility, far more than variations in climate, controls the quality of plant growth. 





commonly the productive soils, and the proper 
blending of these separates is basic in meeting 
the need for human food in grains and for 
good animal feed in grasses. A crop anywhere 
on the less fertile soils tends to be a producer 
mainly of wood and of foods having value 
only as fuel. 

Western Texas and the Rocky Mountains 
of the United States in low rainfall areas are 
forest producers. Likewise, eastern Texas and 
the eastern half of the United States, as a 
whole, are covered with forests, or vegetation 
not consumed as food. In the East the rain- 
fall, rather than the soil fertility, is the domi- 
nant factor. The increasing degree of soil 
development under increasing amounts of 
rainfall, across Texas from west to east, 
serves well to demonstrate that it is the domi- 
nance of soil fertility in the West, rather than 
the weather, that controls the chemical com- 
position of the vegetation. 

In the Midlands of the United States, in 
the regions of moderate rainfall, the grasses 
of the prairies abound. Here the great herds 
of buffalo roamed. Here the populations of 
grazing animals today are most concentrated. 


The great numbers of cattle and sheep bear a 
direct relation to the soil, according as it is a 
provider of the essential and properly com- 
pounded mineral elements required for body 
growth. 

In Mid-Texas the prairies have a rainfall 
high enough to develop the clay supply in the 
soil and to saturate the clay generously with 
exchangeable or available calcium, mag- 
nesium, and other plant nutrient materials. 
But the rainfall is not so high that it leaches 
these elements out and leaves soils with an 
acid clay. In the prairies we have the maxi- 
mum of soil construction and minimum of 
soil destruction. Prairie soils are the safety 
zones of life. They grow foods of health- 
giving qualities because the fertility is avail- 
able for fabrication within the plants. 

Prairie soils have their droughty seasons 
and consequent extreme losses of moisture, 
and it is this near balance of evaporation and 
rainfall that stocks the clays of the soil with 
fertility in readily usable forms. It is this belt 
that produces “hard” wheat because the soil 
provides the elements for producing the pro- 
teins that make it “hard.” 
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The extensive wheat fields of Texas, her 
enormous herds of cattle, and her dauntless 
and aggressive people are consequence, in part 
at least, of her great area of prairie soils. They 
are tokens of the soil’s efficient provision of 
nourishment for plants, animals, and men. 

In the more arid areas of the western part 
of Texas, where the precipitation is less than 
the evaporation, the soils are being built. They 
are in the process of construction. The soils 
are only partially broken down, with some 
clay resulting. The soils are more sandy, with 
much nutrient mineral reserve in their silts 
and sands. Parts of the rock contents have 
been dissolved, but these have not been leached 
away. Instead, this mobile soil fertility is held 
by the clay as exchangeable plant nourish- 
ment. Short grass occurs there, because the 
limited water supply does not permit a great 
bulk of tonnage per acre. But this short grass 
is crammed with the nutritional products in- 
duced by ample soil fertility from the soil 
minerals. It is, therefore, a body builder and 
a grower of animals rather than a fattener 
of them. 

It is within the “short grass” belt extending 
northward out of Texas that the buffalo lived. 
It was there that this large quadruped was 
well supported on a strictly vegetarian diet. 
It is there that cattle are grown today “on the 
range.” It is on that soil belt that they repro- 
duce well and are relatively free from disease. 
Thence they are shipped to the East and 
North, or to the “tall grass” country with its 
moister, more highly developed soils, to be 
fattened. It is the soil in its different degrees 
of development, or its different stages of con- 
struction and destruction, that controls these 
great forces in agricultural production, sel- 
dom connected so directly with the soil. 

In the more humid areas, like the eastern 
part, where precipitation is greater than evap- 
oration, the soils are being broken down. They 
are in the process of destruction. Much clay 
has been formed in them. They are said to be 
“heavy,” and require more plowing and tilling 
to make them produce. In making the clay, 
the weathering has broken down the softer, 
more soluble minerals to leave the harder, in- 
soluble sands and silt made up mainly of 
quartz. These remaining, larger separates are 
not a nutrient mineral reserve to be readily 
broken down to pass their contents to the clay 
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and from there to the plant root. The clay, 
too, has long been subjected to excessive rain- 
water and thereby has given up most of its 
fertility in exchange for hydrogen from car- 
bonic acid to make itself sour or acid. Under 
the higher temperatures the redder clay re- 
sulting has less capacity for exchange or less 
capacity to hold either fertility or acidity. 
Thus the soil has less possibility of service in 
its clay as a “jobber” of fertility, and less in 
its silts and sands as mineral nutrient reserves. 

Here then, under higher rainfall, the “tall 
grass” and forests represent plants crammed 
with photosynthetic products of mainly en- 
ergy value. There are ample supplies of water, 
air, and sunshine to concentrate fuel and fat- 
tening values into sugars, starches, celluloses, 
and woody products. There is potassium in 
the soil to serve as catalyst for this energy- 
concentrating process. But there is too little 
mobile soil fertility in the clay, in the mineral 
reserve, and in the highly lignified humus, 
and the plants are therefore low in protein, 
and low in those complexes built from soil 
fertility synthetically. 

Eastern Texas and eastern United States 
are therefore the country of cotton and for- 
ests. The lesser delivery of soil fertility is in 
command. The crop products are of highly 
carbonaceous nature because they are made 
mainly of air and water. 

We are just beginning to appreciate the 
fact that as we exhaust the fertility of our 
soils, the nutritional nature of the vegetation 
shifts downward. Both as different species 
and as change in the chemical composition 
within the same plant species, there is a shift 
from body-building values to mainly energy- 
providing values. As one crop declines in ton- 
nage yields and we find a substitute making 
equal or more bulk per acre, this new crop is 
more of fuel and less of nourishing values. 
It may pack the paunch and stuff the stomach, 
but leaves hidden hungers. It is the equivalent 
of the tall grass that never lured the buffalo 
eastward away from his short grass, though 
both grasses were on a continuous and level 
plain and though he roamed widely north and 
south over his chosen areas under scant rain- 
falls and short grasses. 

Excessive cropping of our soils and the 
consequent removal of soil fertility has been 
basic to many westward movements and pio- 
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neer invasions. This represents invasions by 
crops as well as by peoples and politics. The 
forest flora of the East is seemingly going 
West. Our crops are becoming literally more 
woody as those of distinct food-fabricating 
services are passing out, and we take to 
those making their products mainly from the 
weather. Cotton, with its product of cel- 
lulose, has moved West. The prairie grass- 
es are being replaced by the invading mes- 
quite. Can the encroachment by this woody, 
non-nutritious growth be pictured as a case 
of this wood producer surviving under little 
soil fertility when as a legume it uses ni- 
trogen from the air and as a deep rooter it 
can satisfy its scant need for minerals and 
thereby take over the soil where the shallower- 
rooted nutritious grasses cannot hold out? 
“Soft” wheat or the more starchy grain 
common in Missouri and east thereof has been 
invading the “hard” wheat belt of Kansas. 
Unfortunately, the “hard” wheat has been de- 
creasing in the relative. share of this food 
grain output in that state. Four or five years 
of generous rainfalls and consequently four 
or five wheat crops of almost record-breaking 
production have lowered the soil fertility sup- 
ply and with it the protein production in the 
grain. At the same time the increased photo- 
synthetic action has pushed up the starch pro- 
duction. The “hard” wheat has become a 
“soft” wheat. Is it any wonder, then, that the 
bakers are decrying the quality of the grain 
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while the farmers are boasting of its excel- 
lent yields measured as bulk of bushels per 
acre? “Soft” wheat, too, like our forests and 
other woody crops, is moving westward as 
many other movements have gone to follow 
after the soil resources that feed them. 

The soil pattern of the empire of Texas in- 
vites detailed study as it influences not only 
agriculture but other wealth-creating indus- 
tries as well. It challenges us to consider the 
soil as it sets the ecological pattern of various 
forms of life, not only in this one state, but 
in the United States and in similar climatic 
areas in Europe, Australia, South Africa, 
China, and Argentina. Such study will push 
the soil fertility pattern into play in the great 
international struggle that we have to date 
seen mainly in terms of economics of food- 
bulk, rather than in the quality of food and in 
the fertility of the soils by which both are 
produced. 

It may eventually be realized that the his- 
toric westward movements of peoples were 
accompanied by exploitations of soil fertility 
resources. Possibly the two hemispheres will 
eventually understand their troubles, when 
their respective inventories of soil fertility 
are weighed against each other. We shall prob- 
ably understand these larger national and in- 
ternational problems when we learn to under- 
stand our soils and to manage them so as to 
feed ourselves properly. It is on our soils, 
their appreciation and care, that this hope 
depends. 


Heartfelt Wish 


ERBERT GAMBRELL, six-foot-six Director of the Dallas Historical 
Society, has accumulated the largest store of Texas anecdotes of any- 


one we know. Here is one of them: 


The old man’s wife had been sick off and on for a long time, and that 
night she lay in a coma, after a stroke. 

When the doctor came out of her room, the old man was waiting 
anxiously. “How is she, Doc?” he asked. 

“She’s coming out of it, Fred,” the doctor answered. “With first-rate 
care she ought to last a good while yet.” 

“Doc,” the old man said earnestly, “I sure do wish she’d get well—or 


something.” 





In the Oil Belt News office, they used pistols 
for paper weights. A true account of an edi- 
tor’s experience, spiced with plenty of humor. 


Rip-Roaring 


Days in the Oil Fields 


By Boyce House 


HE SUN was swinging low on a vivid 
Friday in July when a slender chap in 


his early twenties stepped from the 
Sunshine Special and walked the four blocks 
to the Stanley Hotel in Eastland, Texas. After 
supper, a fellow lounger in the lobby genially 
asked : 

“What's your business ?” 

The newcomer replied, “I’m the new editor 
of the Eastland Daily Oil Belt News.” 

“So you are going to edit the paper in this 
dry-hole town, are you?” 

That was my introduction to Eastland in 
1921. The first time I had ever heard tell of 
the town was in the spring of that year while 
consulting Ayer’s Newspaper Directory in 
the Goodwin Institute library in Memphis, 
Tennessee. I had spent the previous winter 
below San Antonio on account of my health, 
and now I planned to make Texas my home. 
It is not surprising that I had not heard of the 
place ; its population had been five hundred in 
1918. But it had increased to nine thousand in 
1920 because of the oil boom. 

After making a list of newspapers in the 
larger towns of West Texas, I had sent a let- 
ter to the publishers, outlining my experience 
and inquiring if there was an opening for an 
editor. Two favorable replies came the same 
day : one from the Coleman Democrat-V oice, 
the other from the Eastland Daily Oil Belt 
News. Since I had wondered for a long time 
why more had not been written on the spec- 
tacular happenings in the oil fields, I accepted 
the offer from Eastland. 

When I reported for duty Saturday morn- 
ing, the publisher, R. K. Phillips, told me he 


had discharged my predecessor and warned 
me that the deposed editor had threatened to 
beat hell out of the man who took his place. 
Phillips also warned me that this man was the 
assistant coach of the high-school football 
team and played on the Eastland semi-pro 
baseball team. I appraised Phillips’ two hun- 
dred pounds of robust muscle and bone, and 
understood why the new editor was to be the 
goat. But when I met the former editor a few 
days later, he was quite friendly. Probably he 
saw no glory in trouncing a 130-pound five- 
foot-elevener. 

The oil boom had subsided several months 
before, but Eastland was still a rip-roaring 
town. The very first night, as I was writing 
headlines for the Sunday paper, a volley of 
pistol shots brought me to my feet. 

“Nothing to get excited about,” the fore- 
man of the composing department said. “It’s 
just a neighbor who celebrates Saturday night 
by emptying his six-shooter.” 

That first Sunday paper wasn’t much to 
brag about. The departing population, the 
slump in the price of oil from $3.50 to $1 a 
barrel, left so little business that the total ad- 
vertising hardly amounted to enough to pay 
my weekly salary of $25. I did practically all 
the editorial work; the only assistance came 
from a woman who wrote the society items at 
her home on a part-time basis. The other 
members of the Oil Belt News’ staff were the 
foreman of the composing room, a linotype 
operator, a combination advertisement and 
job printer, a pressman, a woman bookkeeper, 
and the publisher, Mr. Phillips. 

In his early forties, Phillips came from 
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Scotch ancestry and, while even-tempered, 
was deeply conscientious. He had had a wide 
and varied career. At the time of the oil dis- 
covery in Eastland County, he was editor and 
part owner of the Weatherford Democrat. In 
partnership with H. L. Moseley, Weatherford 
lawyer-ranchman, he acquired the Weekly Oil 
Belt News and converted it into a daily. Dur- 
ing the boom it had been very successful. But 
now most of the advertisements were “going 
out of business” offers, and I helped to collect 
for them by taking an overcoat, a pair of 
shoes, and other articles of clothing “on ac- 
count.” 

Though the population had shrunk to less 
than six thousand, there were still fifty-three 
lawyers in the town. The chief “industry” 
was litigation. The main source of news, con- 
sequently, was the dingy, old three-story red- 
brick courthouse. Suits of all sorts were filed. 
In one case the stockholders of the ill-fated 
Gorman Home Refinery were the defendants ; 
these included several hundred prominent 
citizens, and there were a dozen lawyers for 
the plaintiffs and twenty-five for the defend- 
ants. Perhaps the weight of argument, man- 
power, or opinion gave the victory to the lat- 
ter. Another suit for $3,000,000 was settled 
for $600. 

I can still recall vividly my excitement over 
the first “trespass to try title” petition that I 
saw. The plaintiff alleged that the defendant 
had entered upon his land and was forcibly 
retaining it. A squatter behind a rampart of 
logs leveling his rifle down the road and defy- 
ing the world came into my imagination. But 
the lawyer explained that the words were 
simply the statutory form of the allegation de- 
signed to clear up a title, and I wilted. 

Although life was not all excitement, there 
were fires, explosions, and murders. Speaking 
of fires calls to mind Jimmy, our pressman. 
Jimmy was a hard worker—until the fire 
alarm sounded; then he would rush to the 
scene to help combat the flames. One Saturday 
night at the call of the fire whistle, he leaped 
from the platform of the press and ran out, 
leaving the old machine rumbling on and on, 
with no papers going through. He came back 
that chill night an hour or more later, drip- 
ping wet. He had been on a ladder when his 
hold on the hose slipped and the nozzle, whip- 
ping around, had caused the full force of the 
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stream to strike him, knocking him from his 
perch. 

Another time there was a fire in the after- 
noon. The blaze was in the second story of a 





During the rough, tough days in 
Eastland, Boyce House and the Oil 
Belt News carried on a campaign 
against political corruption. 

You can imagine the results: fist 
fights, threatening letters, the feeling 
of being trailed on dark streets, libel 
suits, and “Lone Wolf” Gonzaullas 
(the famous Texas Ranger) as the 
ace in the hole! 

Read the complete story. 











cheap rooming house. Jimmy raced through 
with an axe, chopping holes in the wall 
and knocking out windowpanes—which, of 
course, gave the fire more draft. Then he 
climaxed his performance by opening a trunk 
and tossing a woman’s wearing apparel, in- 
cluding the most intimate articles, down into 
the street. The large crowd cheered as bras- 
sieres and teddies sailed through the air. 

At Thanksgiving, Jimmy made a seventy- 
five mile trip. When he returned, he had a 
copy of A Slow Train Through Arkansaw, a 
glass locomotive (filled with peppermint 
drops), two bananas, and a pennant. 

He joined a matrimonial bureau and soon 
was in correspondence with a damsel. He 
showed us her letters as they arrived, and we 
followed the romance with great interest ; but, 
soon after Christmas (Jimmy had sent her a 
handsome present), there came an invitation 
to the wedding. Jimmy wasn’t the bridegroom. 

One day, when it looked as though the 
newspaper office might be invaded by gun- 
men, Jimmy hurried out. We figured he was 
scurrying to safety. But we had done the 
intrepid little fellow a great wrong—in a few 
minutes, he came back with a scabbard and a 
cartridge belt, filled all the way around; the 
only thing that he had forgotten was the 
pistol ! 

In those days, conservation was unknown 
in the oil fields. Particularly was gas handlea 
in a wasteful manner. There was little market 
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for it, so most of the gas was burned in flares 
to be rid of it or simply released into the air. 

At a newly constructed casinghead gasoline 
plant near Eastland, the line that vented the 
waste gas had not yet been raised but was 
lying on the ground. One night, a worker— 
who perhaps had struck a match to light a 
cigarette—was burned to a crisp when the gas 
ignited. On another occasion two men were 
killed when the backfire from the automobile 
in which they were riding ignited the gas that 
clung close to the ground. 

Joe Ardizzone, an Eastland oil man, said 
to have been the third largest individual oil 
producer in Oklahoma, was introduced to me 
as a millionaire. He laughed and said, “Busted 
millionaire.” One day, while walking around 
a lease near Eastland on which he had several 
wells, he stooped to tighten a gas line. At that 
moment the pressure increased suddenly and 
tore the coupling loose, and a piece of steel 
struck him with such force that it killed him. 

Perhaps the most spectacular of all the fires 
occurred near Gorman when lightning ignited 
a 55,000-barrel tank on a tank farm. To keep 
the oil from boiling over and spreading the 
flames to the other tanks, workers brought out 
a cannon, which was kept handy for such an 
emergency, and fired it, ripping holes in the 
sides of the tank and draining the lower con- 
tents, not yet on fire, into a protective pit. 

The tempo of this dying oil town kept the 
pencil of the young news gatherer moving. A 
freight train killed two pretty high-school 
girls... The county jailer was shot to death 
one night by a panicky farmer... “Pet” 
Brown, middleweight wrestling champion of 
the world, was killed... 

On the lighter side, checker games and re- 
ligious and political arguments flourished 
under the shade of the trees on the courthouse 
lawn. Inside, there were free seats for those 
witnessing the legal battles. In a misdemeanor 
case the defense attorney ended a scathing de- 
nunciation of the star witness for the state by 
dramatically saying, “Any man who believes 
that story ought to stand on his head.” When 
the assistant county attorney arose to address 
the jury, he repeated the statement in a deri- 
sive tone and then stood on his head.... 
When a woman sued her husband for non- 
support, her attorney, in his argument to the 
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jury, burst forth singing “Everybody Works 
but Father.” 

During the great boom, oil had lifted farm- 
ers, clerks, school teachers, country lawyers 
from poverty to riches—and then, one morn- 
ing, the rush was over and they were penni- 
less again. Meanwhile, large bond issues had 
been floated and public works constructed at 
inflated prices and with much graft. 

The political ring that had taken charge of 
the public’s affairs while the citizens were en- 
gaged in get-rich-quick activities was loath to 
give up its gravy train. A stranger, said to be 
a gun slinger from an Arizona mining town, 
was imported to help look after its interests. 
He did not "se his gun, but he did have a fight 
in the courthouse with an attorney who was 
actively opposing the group’s chicanery. 

When the editor, with the zeal of youth and 
the backing of Phillips, took the Oi Belt 
News into the fight, one of the officials hinted 
that a receivership would be bestowed if the 
editor would just “get along.” From another 
town came the offer of a position at double the 
salary, but the editor disregarded the hint and 
continued to publish the records. At this point 
came the greatest compliment of my life. The 
paper was sued for $10,000, and I was named 
individually as one of the defendants ! But the 
suit proved to be a bluff. No money was put 
up for costs, and citation was never served. 
As a result, the case was finally dropped from 
the docket. 

These successive moves having failed, the 
ring decided on the last argument of tyranny 
—force. One morning, while making my news 
rounds of the courthouse square in my shirt 
sleeves, I heard my name called, looked 
around, and saw the sheriff, a 200-pounder 
who only a few years before had been a cow- 
boy. And then and there occurred my first 
(and only) fight. 

Without warning, the officer swung. 

Now, if this were a work of fiction, you 
would be told that the young editor gave his 
powerful adversary a boxing lesson and cut 
him to ribbons with lightning lefts and rights. 
But this being a true narrative, the sad fact 
must be set down that I finished second in the 
encounter. 

The sheriff’s two-gun deputy stood in the - 
middle of the street—for what purpose you 
are at liberty to guess. As my adversary 
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walked away, he called back, “Next time it 
will be worse.” 

Somewhat excited, naturally, but unmarked 
materially by the scrap, I continued my quest 
of news. 

In the meantime, Phillips, the publisher, 
who was on his business rounds, met the 
sheriff ; and the officer began criticizing the 
newspaper in a loud tone. Knowing nothing 
of the occurrence of a few minutes before, 
Phillips, with quiet dignity, ignored the tirade 
and walked away. 

At the next corner, however, someone told 
him of the previous incident, whereupon the 
publisher whirled, walked back to the sheriff, 
and “busted” him between the eyes. That 
worthy, meeting someone near his size, ran 
into a near-by filling station. 

When Phillips and I compared notes, we 
felt that the newspaper had come out of the 
double episode with prestige unimpaired. 

At night when either of us was out on the 
dimly lighted streets of the business district, 
we moved warily (or at least I did), especially 
when crossing the mouth of an alley. 

One night, noticing two men sauntering 
along behind, I quickened my pace and so did 
they, but they made no effort to gain. When 
I told the publisher about the incident, he said 
that he had had a similar experience earlier in 
the night. He did not recognize the pair that 
seemed to be trailing him, nor did I know 
those who appeared to be following me. 

After several such experiences, we learned 
that citizens who believed in the fight that the 
Oil Belt News was making for good govern- 
ment were taking turns in “keeping an eye” 
on each of us at nights for our protection. 

Considerable nervous sweating on my part 
could have been avoided if this information 
had been forthcoming from the start. 

Several weeks later the sheriff had a quar- 
rel with a citizen, and one of the sheriff’s 
henchmen wielded a knife on the other man. 
The wounded citizen was carried to a hospital, 
and his assailant was placed under arrest. 
That night a mob armed with rifles, shotguns, 
and six-shooters came to town looking for the 
prisoner and the sheriff—but neither was to 
be found. 

Of course, this was a big “story” and we 
put out two “extras” next day—but the “‘next 
time” that the officer had threatened did not 
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materialize, though there were mysterious 
telephone calls and even one note, which read : 
When your time comes, you will get tt in the 
back and will never know what struck you. 

Automatics were lying about handily in the 
Oil Belt News office. A new advertising solici- 
tor, picking up the top sheet from a stack of 
papers on a desk, found a weapon under- 
neath. He told the publisher, “I resign. I don’t 
want to work in a place where you use pistols 
for paper weights.” 

No paper was issued on Thanksgiving Day, 
so I was sleeping rather late that morning. 
Suddenly I awakened with a start, and there, 
standing over me, was a man. 

“Are you Boyce House?” he demanded. 

You’ve no idea how helpless a man feels 
lying flat of his back with someone looking 
down at him. 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“Well,” my visitor said, “we’re giving a 
community barbecue this afternoon, and you 
are extended a special invitation to attend.” 

Even a situation as tense as that in East- 
land could have its comedy relief ! 


B uT affairs were moving inevitably toward 
a showdown. At Pioneer, a big oil rush 
was in full swing. Tucked in a corner of the 
county, nearly forty miles by road—and dirt 
road, at that, much of the way—from the seat 
of government, the little community became a 
city of five thousand, with crowds milling 
along the plank sidewalks of the shack busi- 
ness section that lined the road for a mile. 

Reports reached the county seat that gam- 
bling and liquor selling (this was the period 
of national and state prohibition) were being 
openly conducted. The Oil Belt News, after 
making an investigation, printed articles de- 
picting the lawless conditions. 

And so one morning an ouster suit was 
filed against the sheriff—and there was an- 
other flaring headline for the paper that after- 
noon. 

On the eve of the hearing, a visitor arrived 
in Eastland. He was distinguished in appear- 
ance; rather heavily built, he moved with a 
silent tread, and his keen gray eyes seemed to 
be acutely aware of every person within their 
range. The newcomer had dark hair, olive 
complexion, and long, graceful fingers. He 
wore a neat, dark suit, hocts, a large, white 
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hat, and a broad belt with a big buckle. There 
was one other detail—a holster on each hip. 

Word flew from mouth to mouth that 
“Lone Wolf” Gonzaullas was in town! 

He was one of the most famous of the 
Texas Rangers. 

At the Eastland Hotel, Gonzaullas had sup- 
per that night at the long table where the food 
was served, family style. Apparently uncon- 
scious of the stir that his arrival had occa- 
sioned, he chatted quietly on ordinary topics 
of the day. 

No one seemed to know what his presence 
in Eastland meant. The sheriff’s faction did 
not like the looks of it, however, and there 
was dark talk that the Ranger had “better 
watch his step.” 

A well-wisher brought this sinister rumor 
to Gonzaullas’ attention. He said, simply : 

“All I ask is that they come at me from the 
front.” 

Next morning, in the corridor outside the 
courtroom, he stood, apparently quite at ease, 
talking to three members of the sheriff's 
force. 

Then the bailiff came to the door and called 
his name, and the Texas Ranger walked in, 
was sworn, and seated himself on the witness 
stand. 

In level tones, he said that a few weeks be- 
fore, a man who needed a shave and who wore 
a battered hat and rough clothes had saun- 
tered down the crowded sidewalk in Pioneer. 
He was just a typical oil-field drifter, and no 
one gave him so much as a second giance. He 
entered an establishment that had a long bar 
with the customary mirror, seated himself at 
a table in the corner, ordered something, and 
remained there a while. 

Men were at the bar drinking liquor when 
a group came in—and one of the men was the 
sheriff. The official remained there for some 
time, surrounded by open violation of the law, 
and then called “good-by” to the bartender 
and walked out. 

“Is the man who saw all this on hand ?” the 
attorney for those seeking the ouster asked. 

Ves,” 

“Where ?” 

“On the witness stand now!” 
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The unnoticed “drifter” had been “Lone 
Wolf” Gonzaullas ! 

After exploding this bombshell, the Ranger 
stepped from the chair and the sheriff's attor- 
ney said: 

“Your honor, we would like a brief recess.” 

When the recess ended, the sheriff’s coun- 
sel again arose and said: 

“We ask that the court instruct the jury to 
remove the sheriff from office.” 

At the next election, other members of the 
ring were swept out and tranquillity came to 
Eastland County. 

Looking back on those days and nights of 
suspense and conflict nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, this chronicler has almost the 
feeling that these events could not have 
occurred—that they were only a long and 
feverish dream—or, if realities, that they be- 
fell someone else. 

Months after I had resigned as editor of 
the oil field newspaper to become staff corre- 
spondent of a Fort Worth daily, I was walk- 
ing down the street in Eastland when a man 
asked : 

“Ain’t you the editor of the Oil Belt 
News?” 

While the animosities and antagonisms of 
the long struggle were slowly subsiding, they 
had not died—and this individual had a stern 
expression. Furthermore, he was broad of 
shoulder and an inch or two above six feet 
tall. He wore work pants and a coarse shirt 
with sleeves that were too short, exposing 
thick, freckled wrists adorned with red hairs. 
He repeated his question : 

“Ain’t you the editor of the Oi Belt 
News?” 

“No,” I replied. 

“Are you shore you ain’t ?” 

“Yes, I’m sure I’m not.” 

“A feller told me you was,” he persisted. 

“T used to be,” was the grudging admission, 
“but for some time now I have been with the 
Fort Worth Record.” 

Looking disappointed, he remarked : 

“Not long ago, a man advertised a cow for 
sale in the Oil Belt News; I need one now and 
I thought if you was the editor, you could tell 
me who the man was that had that cow.” 
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Language “wet with novelty’—the picturesque 
speech of cow hands on the loose—recorded 
by America’s foremost student of range talk. 


Cowboys Bendin’ an Elbow 


By Ramon F. Adams 


URING my many years of collecting 
the cowman’s language as a hobby, 


my association with the cowboy had 
chiefly been confined to ranches and “the 
wagon” during roundups, with an occasional 
visit to a cowman’s convention or a rodeo. 

It was Dusty Lynch, a cowboy of New 
Mexico, who suggested broader fields. Dusty 
once said I was “crazy as a parrot eatin’ sticky 
candy” to be spending good time collecting 
such stuff, and insisted that cow hands talked 
just like any other plain, everyday human. 
For a long time no one could convince him 
that I wasn’t “plumb weak north o’ the ears,” 
but he finally became interested enough— 
mostly through curiosity—to suggest that we 
ride to the little near-by cow town on payday 
where I could meet the boys from other 
ranches who would be “ridin’ in to spill a pot 
o’ paint.” 

“If you'll calf round any saloon while the 
boys’re gatherin’ a talkin’ load,” he confided, 
“you'll maybe collect some remarks to put in 
your little tally book. Ketch ’em ’fore their 
tongues git so thick they have to resort to the 
sign language, and you'll hear some real ver- 
bal lather. It’s the first few cow swallers o’ 
that conversation fluid that brings out the 
tongue oil.” 

When that anxious day arrived, we and a 
number of the other hands went out early to 
“throw leather on our hosses” and were soon 
on our joyous way to “bend an elbow” with 
the boys. 





Ramon F. Apams has devoted many years to study- 
ing the language of the cattle country and has put the 
results into two remarkable books: Western Words 
and Cowboy Lingo. Time called the former “one of 
the liveliest . . . dictionaries since Dr. Johnson’s.” 


Upon our arrival in town we found the 
hitch racks crowded with horses. It looked 
like every man in the county was there, all 
suffering from a disease known as bottle 
fever. 

“We'll lean our hosses in the livery stable,” 
said Dusty. “No man that thinks anything of 
his hoss will let ’im fight flies at a snortin’ post 
while he fights booze at a bar.” 

Pretty good philosophy, I thought. 

This town was of the typical, false-front 
variety where most of the doors swung both 
ways, and, as one cow hand said, it was a town 
“with the hair on.” The first place we entered 
seemed to be the popular saloon of the town. 
It was crowded and already becoming boister- 
ous with loud-mouthed conversation and the 
friendly back-slapping of new arrivals. The 
man in the once white apron on the sober side 
of the bar was eyeing the crowd with growing 
apprehension. 

“I’m a-thinkin’ you'll soon be hearin’ some 
chin music you can use,” said Dusty, as we 
paused near the door to consider this motley 
crowd through a stratified layer of tobacco 
smoke. He then moved forward quickly to 
slap a friend on the back with, “Hiyah, Zeb, 
you ole catawampus. Whatcha doin’ here lap- 
pin’ up likker like a fired cow hand ?” 

“Thish is barg’in night,” answered his 
friend Zeb Fisher drunkenly. “The ole bar- 
dog here’s shervin’ a free shnake with ever’ 
drink.” 

“Yeah,” said a fellow next to Zeb, raking 
his spurs ruthlessly on the once varnished bar 
front, “this t’rantula juice’d draw blood blis- 
ters on a rawhide boot.” 

“How the hell do they keep such stuff 
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corked?” put in a third drinker. “It’d shore 
grow horns on a muley cow.” 

“Oh, I guess it ain’t so bad,” grinned Dusty. 
“You fellers are soakin’ it up like a dry 
sponge.” 

“It’s done took the firsh layer off my ton- 
shils,” complained Zeb. 

About that time a young red-headed 
puncher started to leave, “reelin’ round like a 
pup tryin’ to find a soft spot to lie down in” 
until he could get his sense of direction. When 
he finally discovered the door and zigzagged 
toward it, someone yelled, “Hey, Red, some- 
body done stole yo’ rudder!” Then everyone 
laughed, and I found Dusty’s predictions 
coming true. I had discovered a new fountain- 
head for many rich examples of the cowboy’s 
lusty speech. 

When it comes to drinking, the cowman 
“don’t belong to the garden variety.” He 
doesn’t have an “educated thirst that calls for 
bottles with pretty labels and silver-foiled 
bonnets on ’em.” He seldom wastes his time 
on wine and fancy mixtures, and has little 
appetite for beer because in the old days he 
could seldom get it cold. Whisky is his drink, 
and he takes it straight, occasionally with a 
small chaser. Like the cowboy accused of be- 
ing “water-shy”—meaning bodily unclean— 
who answered promptly: “I ain’t afraid o’ 
water. In fact, I like a little for a chaser once 
in a while.” Usually the chaser is ignored be- 
cause the drinker “don’t want to put the fire 
out.” 

Right here let me correct the impression 
left by early dime novelists that the cowboy 
had nothing to do but wear his boot soles out 
on a brass rail and make callouses on his 
elbows leaning on a bar. These yellow jour- 
nalists only saw him when he hit town at the 
end of months on the trail fighting dust, lone- 
liness, swollen rivers, stampedes, and general 
bovine cussedness. When the drive was over, 
he was relieved of an exacting responsibility ; 
and, being young and full of vinegar, he cut 
his wolf loose. 

His noisy exuberance was but an expres- 
sion of a young, free spirit and healthy body. 
I have seen college students after a victorious 
football game just as drunk and their back- 
firing jalopies noisier than the popping of 
pistols. And who wouldn’t rather meet a 


drunk on a horse than one behind a wheel? 
At least, the horse has some sense. 

The pulps continue to follow this perverse 
pattern of making the cowboy a savage in 
chaps. Yet cards and whisky are strictly for- 
bidden on all well-managed ranches. This ban 
is not based upon religious principles. Cow 
work is dangerous even for sober men, and 
for one befogged with booze it would likely 
be fatal. Card playing leads to quarrels and 
hard feelings among men young and reckless, 
and at best keeps them up late. Since the cow- 
boy is limited in his drinking to his infrequent 
visits to town, he doesn’t drink as much as the 
town inhabitant. 

Yet fiction persists in filling his life with 
booze, bullets, and badmen and making his 
existence one round of gambling, guzzling, 
and gore. Pardon my wandering from the 
trail in his defense, but such misrepresenta- 
tion of this lovable American character is my 
pet peeve. 

I’m glad I have been privileged to mingle 
with his kind when his “crop was freighted” 
with scamper juice, for then he possesses 
“more lip than a muley cow” and has added 
pages to my notebook. 

When a cow hand goes into town to make 
a night of it, it is said that he “rides in to hear 
the owl hoot,” “gets on a high lonesome,” 
“stays out with the dry cattle,” or “lets his 
weakness for booze run wild.” Jug Jeter ac- 
quired his nickname because it was said he 
“never went to town till his jug needed 
fillin’.” 

I’ve heard the cowboy give many descrip- 
tions of his drunken companions, none of 
them being what you would call elegant, but 
apt nevertheless. Alkali Upton spoke of one 
having a “full-grown case o’ booze blind” ; 
Hunk Bowden declared that another “never 
knowed he had a twin brother till he looked in 
the mirror behind the bar.” 

Shanks Malloy spoke of a staggering drunk 
“knockin’ round like a blind dog in a meat 
shop.” Rawhide Pryor referred to an habitual 
drunkard as a “walkin’ whisky vat.” “Drunk 
as a b’iled owl,” “drunk as a fiddler’s clerk,” 
and “drunk as a Mexican opal” are common 
cowboy expressions. 

Some men just take on enough tonsil var- 
nish to loosen their tongues. In time, they get 
what the cowman calls “diarrhea of the jaw- 
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to a little near-by town on payday. 


you've ever heard. 





Ll 


Dusty Lynch, a New Mexico cowboy, suggested that the author go with him 


“Tf you'll calf around any saloon while the boys’re gatherin’ a talkin’ load,” 
he said, “you'll maybe collect some remarks to put in your little tally book.” 
The result appears on these pages—some of the most amusing cowboy talk 








bone,” and their prattle “sounds like rain on 
a tin roof.” If you keep them well supplied 
with small doses of neck oil, they can run a 
long time and have so much to say it “gets in 
their way.” Yet they stay as “peaceful as a 
church,” seemingly contented to stand with a 
hand curled lovingly around a glass and just 
talk. 

Others are primed for cow swallers of the 
“stuff that cures snake bites,” and they can’t 
stop until they get floored or frenzied. One of 
this breed usually has a “bronc” disposition, 
and by the time his hide is full of red disturb- 
ance he’s also full of peevishness and starts 
“haulin’ hell out of its shuck.” In the words 
of Pieface Bender, “Hell goes on a holiday 
when he hits town,” and Cal Grose once said 
of such a man, “He’s givin’ the town hell with 
the hide off.”” When a man of this type gets 
drunk, he wants everybody to know it—and 
they usually do if they’re in the same county. 

The quality of liquor served in some of the 
frontier saloons would “eat its way plumb to 
your boot soles.” Hoot Gilroy, complaining of 
such liquor, told the barkeep that he “forgot 
to strain this stuff to get out the tobaccer 
leaves.” Muley Metcalf once stated to a bar- 
keep in Silver City that “you should a-been 
a snake charmer, judgin’ from the likker 
you're shovin’ across the mahogany,” and Bill 
Pitman told another in Cheyenne that he 
“might be the best bar-dog that ever waved a 
bar-rag, but I don’t want you spittin’ tobaccer 
juice in the barrel to make it pleasant to the 
taste.” At another time Stormy Morse de- 
scribed such whisky as “a brand o’ booze that 
aman could git drunk on and be shot through 
the brain and it wouldn’t kill ’im till he 
sobered up,” and Speed Carlow claimed em- 
phatically that “you couldn’t gargle that 
brand o’ hooch without annexin’ a few queer 
animals.” 

In speaking of low dives, the cowboy artist 


Charles Russell once described such a place as 
“a dive that made the other dives look like a 
kindergarten or a ladies’ finishin’ school,” and 
Calico Starnes told of one down on the Mex- 
ican border “where a skunk would be ashamed 
to meet his mother.” 

Joggy Marsh, speaking of a friend who was 
always “thirsty as a mud hen on a tin roof,” 
said he lost him in town one day and went 
searching the saloons for him. “TI fin’Ily found 
im,” said Joggy, “paintin’ ’is nose in the Sil- 
ver Dollar, him bein’ busier’n a prairie dog 
after a rain with this accomplishment.” Clint 
Wilson spoke of one drinking as “ nosin’ his 
way to the bottom of a glass,” and Tuck Mc- 
Laren once referred to a heavy drinker as 
“wearin’ hisself out bendin’ ’is elbow to look 
up the neck of a bottle.” Drinking on the trail 
at night was often spoken of as “takin’ a look 
at the moon through the neck of a bottle.” 

Snub Davis, in telling of an occasion when 
he and a friend rode to town to “see the ele- 
phant dance,” said, “We went in to paint the 
town red, but after a little session of poker we 
jes’ had ’nough left to buy a couple o’ pots o’ 
paint and a mighty small brush.” Spike Dod- 
son spoke of a cow hand “eatin’ booze till he 
got to the state where he sees things that ain’t 
there,” and Magpie Curry told of another 
who “got to seein’ things that ain’t in natural 
history.” de 

In my wanderings through the cow coun- 
try I’ve heard a few descriptions of walking 
while drunk which are amusing. Tom Foster 
spoke of a man “so likkered up he couldn’t 
walk, but was jes’ feelin’ round.” Speedy 
Logan, speaking of a time he was pretty 
drunk himself, said, “My boots wouldn’t 
track, and I felt like my legs was a burden.” 
Another cow hand, speaking of an old drunken 
horse trader in town, said, “The way he’s 
spraddlin’ down the street you’d think walkin’ 
was a lost art.” 
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The cowman has little use for the prohi- 
bitionist. Even if he doesn’t drink himself, he 
feels it to be unjust to legislate away another 
man’s privilege. It is said on the range that a 
prohibitionist will “take anything that ain’t 
fastened down except a drink.” A man might 
stay “sober as a muley cow” or keep “sober as 
a watched Puritan” and still not vote for pro- 
hibition. Kansas Joe, a puncher of the old 
Fiddleback, said that in his home state no- 
body drank liquor without hiding out in the 
cellar, but that they could drink more in one 
swallow than the average man could in an 
hour because they were in the habit of making 
one drink go as far as it could before they had 
to hide out again. Clee Taggart, speaking of a 
drunkard during recent prohibition days, said, 
“He drank so much hair oil he had to eat moth 
balls to keep down the fur.” 

A night “out with the dry cattle” might 
“take all the tallow” out of a man’s bank roll 
and keep the bartender as “busy as a beaver 
makin’ a new dam”; but the next morning 
brought remorse, misery, and not a few salty 
descriptions of his feelings. 

Colorado Benson described his feelings by 
saying, “The next mornin’ I had a head so 
big I couldn’t crowd it into a corral.” Tucson 
Williams admitted that “next mornin’ I felt 
like the frazzled end of a misspent life.” Cen- 
ter-fire Mahan once said, “Next mornin’ I 
had a taste in my mouth like I’d had supper 
with a kiyote. If I’d a-had store teeth, I’d 
taken ‘em out and buried ’em.” Another 
“shore had a brindle taste” in his mouth, and 
Milt Scruggs once said, on a morning after 
he’d had plenty the night before, “After wak- 
in’ up with a head big ’nough to eat hay with 
the hosses, I reckoned the drought was over.” 
Years later I heard another declare, “I had a 
dark-brown taste in my disposition and an 
oversized head.” After one of those all-night 
sessions, Cactus Price claimed, “I’m so shaky 
I couldn’t pour a drink o’ whisky into a barrel 
with the head out.” Nevertheless, if he had 
any money left, he would slip a bottle in the 
pack so there would be some “hair off the 
dog”’ on the trail. 

On one occasion, while in a little town in 
West Texas, I left the hotel at daylight to get 
my horse from the livery stable for an early 
start to visit a near-by ranch. In front of the 
stable I found a puncher I had seen on a 


bender the night before, now sousing his face 
and head in the horse trough. I asked him how 
he felt. He looked at me with bleary eyes, the 
water dripping from his hair and face and 
answered, “Podner, I’ve shore got one o’ them 
headaches that’s built for a hoss.” 

Once on my way to visit the Swinging L 
Ranch I met one of its hands in town who 
offered to ride with me to show the way. But 
first he stopped at one of the saloons and told 
the bartender to “prepare a quart of Old Crow 
for travelin’.” This “old bird” hadn’t trav- 
eled far before its contents began to be low- 
ered considerably. After we had ridden what 
seemed to me a great distance, I asked him 
how much farther it was. He pulled the bottle 
out of the saddle pocket and held it up to the 
sun. After giving the line of liquid content 
careful consideration, he made the startling 
reply, “ Bout six drinks down the road,” add- 
ing hastily, with a grin, “plus an eye-opener 
if I can git by the Old Man with this bottle.” 

Usually when a cow hand left town, he 
went “ridin’ out o’ town with nothin’ but a 
head and some debts,” or, as one said, his 
“head’s mighty heavy and pockets plenty 
light.” 

Many a cow hand had a secret ambition to 
become a bartender when he got too stove-up 
to ride the “snuffy” ones any longer. Not be- 
cause he wanted to see life from the sober 
side, or learn the art of “yawnin’ on the glasses 
to give ’em a polish,” but because he wanted 
to remain among his own kind—men who 
could “talk cow.” 

In the early days, unless the saloon hired a 
professional bouncer, the barkeep had to be 
a fighter, keeping near at hand a bung-starter, 
a blackjack, or a six-gun. When he reached 
for the bottle from which you had been pour- 
ing your drinks and hammered the cork home 
with the heel of his hand, he could tell you 
plainer than words that your credit had run 
out, or that in his opinion you had had enough. 

He held a prominent place in many of the 
cowman’s figures of speech. Such phrases as 
“busy as a bartender on pay night,” “genial as 
a bartender to a sheriff,” and “colder’n a bar- 
tender’s heart” are examples. 

When the cow hand goes to town, it doesn’t 
take him long to put his money into circula- 
tion. He’s probably been out on the range until 
his hair has started down his back and is 
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“cloggin’ up his ears till he couldn’t hear 
good.” So the first thing he does when he hits 
town is to “rattle his hocks” for a barber shop, 
where he can take a “civilized soakin’ in hot 
water with a big woolly towel and plenty o’ 
sweet-smellin’ soap.” When he comes out of 
that “dippin’ vat,” he buys everything the 
barber has ; and, when turned loose again, his 
own folks “wouldn’t know ’im either by sight 
or smell.” Then, after buying a few clothes 
and replenishing any equipment he needs in 
his riding rig, he has little further use for 
money except the “fun” it will buy. To make 
sure he doesn’t leave town with any of it, the 
saloons have various gambling games. The 
gambler knows the lure of the games for the 
cowboy and has the cards stacked. Against the 
professional gambler the cowboy, as one said, 
“didn’t have no more show than a stump- 
tailed bull in fly time.” 

Joe Veach, telling of his losses in a poker 
game, complained that “I lost my money like 
I had a hole in my pocket as big asapant’sleg.” 
One young loser I know “didn’t ride home 
with his tail up” after a session of poker, and 
Corky Gleason spoke of another whose “pock- 
ets sprung a leak, and he went home talkin’ to 
hisself like a sheepherder.” I saw Dunk Ste- 
vens “buckin’ the tiger” one night in an Ari- 
zona saloon. Later I asked him how he came 
out, and he answered by saying he “didn’t 
have a tail feather left.” 

Rowdy McCloud, a friend of mine with a 
weakness for cards, told me of his “settin’ up 
all night tryin’ to find somethin’ better than 
some very young clubs,” in a game where the 
dealer “seemed to know both sides of the 
cards, the way luck camped on his shirttail.” 
His opponents, said Rowdy, “kept showin’ me 
hands that looked as big as a log house, and 
after that session I could count my coin with- 
out takin’ it from my pocket.” Spike Hunter 
expressed the same thought with, “For me 
there never was nough spots on the cards, but 
that dealer could outhold a warehouse.” In 
telling of losing a pot against a flush, another 
cow hand said of his opponent, “He showed 
me a hand of five, all a-wearin’ the same com- 
plexion” ; and Speck Devins, speaking of a 
game which got his roll, said, “’Fore that 
game was over, I wished I had all the change 
them bartenders forgot to give me back.” 

Chub Davis told of a night when he 


“couldn’t beat a drum” because he “never 
could get nothin’ higher’n a two-spot.” In tell- 
ing of a game in which two gamblers started 
seesawing him, Stud Mayfield said his “luck 





After a wild night of drinking, 
Tucson Williams admitted that “next 
mornin’ I felt like the frazzled end of 
a misspent life.” Centerfire Mahan 
once said, “Next mornin’ I had a 
taste in my mouth like I’d had sup- 
per with a kiyote. If I'd a-had store 
teeth, I'd taken ’em out and buried 
’em.” 

Could words say more? 











kinda raveled out, and they cleaned me down 
to my spurs.” 

In speaking of poker games which devel- 
oped into sky-limits, Chet Savage said, “The 
game started kinda small, but gathered a heap 
o’ moss.” Upon several occasions I’ve heard 
cowmen speak of some acquaintance starting 
a game with plenty of money, but quitting 
loser. Rusty Hawkins described such an occa- 
sion with, “He started with a roll as big as a 
wagon hub, but ’is luck got to runnin’ kinda 
muddy.” Bugeye Lynn told of a like incident 
of his own experience by saying, “When I 
started, I had plenty of money and six-bits 
over; when I quit, I’d a-settled for the six- 
bits.” Another loser said that when he started 
the game he had “ ’nough money to be called 
‘Mister,’ but I was jes’ called—too many 
times.” 

A big winner—usually the house man—was 
said to be “wallowin’ in velvet,” or he had 
“*nough money to burn a wet mule.” 

Another puncher once told a yarn about a 
friend who felt he had been cheated in one of 
the cow-town games, and he concluded his re- 
marks by saying, ““He comes into camp full o’ 
brimstone and tornado juice, figgerin’ he’d git 
‘is belt full o’ shells and go back and blast a 
lot o’ them tinhorn gamblers all the way into 
Boot Hill.” 

Marsh Fowler used to say that “if a gam- 
bler changes his name once a month and keeps 
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on the move, he’s got an even chance of out- 
livin’ a dumb rustler.” 

Glancing through my notebooks, I find 
some homely philosophy with reference to 
drinking and gambling which is worth record- 
ing. Old Cap Mulhall had nothing but con- 
tempt for the younger punchers when they 
“raised hell” in town after a few drinks. I 
have often heard him express his disgust with, 
“It don’t take backbone to belly up to a bar.” 

One old-time cowman in Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, wrinkled with age and wisdom, 
watched two young drunken punchers cavort 
around the hotel lobby after the rodeo per- 
formance. Turning to me with his face fur- 
ther wrinkled by a frown, he made the sur- 
prising statement: “Givin’ some folks likker 
is like tryin’ to play a harp with a hammer.” 

Other examples are : “The stuff that makes 
you tipsy also makes you tip your hand”; 
“The feller that tries to save his boot soles by 
keepin’ ’em on a brass rail never has the 
money to buy a new pair” ; “Ridin’ out o’ town 
with nothin’ but a head means that your head’s 
as empty as your pockets”; “Wet stock has 
caused more than one cowboy to stay out with 
the dry cattle” ; “The man on the sober side 
of the bar’s the one that gets the money”; 
“Some men try to drown their sorrows in lik- 
ker, but they only irrigate ’em”; “A cork- 
screw never pulled no one out of a hole” ; and 


“When a man has to go into a barroom to 
build his courage up, he mighty often has to 
prove it.” 

Of gambling I have heard such homespun 
wisdom as “A full house divided don’t win no 
pots”; “You never know your luck till the 
wheel stops”; “Faint heart never filled a 
flush”; “Play ’em high and sleep in the 
street”; and “Play your hand close to your 
belly.” 

The mendacious advertising of these twin 
sins of the cowman has been unjust. Those 
who know him best know that he neither 
drinks nor gambles more than men in other 
walks of life. Perhaps he has attracted more 
attention because he sins more noisily. I’m 
glad I knew a few who “raised their rope arm 
to h’ist a glass” or wagered their money and 
luck against the gambler’s knowledge and 
crookedness. Their speech has greatly en- 
riched American slang. 

I have found the cowboy quicker of tongue 
than trigger. His utterances are so unexpected 
they lash out at you like the crack of a whip. 
His phrases have power because they are orig- 
inal and not greasy with usage like an old deck 
of cards. His genius for rich inventiveness 
creates words and phrases wet with novelty, 
speech which I hope I never become stupid 
enough to resist. 


The Vassar Spirit 


NE of my first invitations to lecture on Cowboy Songs came from 
Vassar College in 1912. Since I had never spoken to an audience of 
young women, I accepted with considerable trepidation. 

On arriving at Vassar, I found I had been assigned quarters in the col- 
lege—in fact, the ample, august rooms usually reserved for the trustees, 
where I had to climb a ladder to reach one of the pre-Revolutionary beds. 
The surroundings added to my nervousness to the extent that I was unable 


to eat any supper. 


Just before the lecture, someone knocked at my door. 1 opened it, and 
discovered a group of students—five stately young women. They entered. 

“We represent the Senior class,” said the spokesman with severe dig- 
nity. “We have been told that you have two lectures, one for a mixed audi- 
ence and an unexpurgated version for men only. As mature young women 
who are willing to face the facts of life, we are here to request that you 
give the Vassar girls the men-only lecture.”—-JouHn A. Lomax. 
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The dances, ancient as the race; the wild music, 
the expression of an old Indian riding a con- 
traption on the midway—you won't forget them. 


When You Go to the 


Indian Fair 


By Alice Marriott 


WELVE YEARS AGO Caddo 

County, Oklahoma, had a county fair. 

The white people paid taxes to support 
it, and it was a white man’s fair. The Indians 
went, for nearly fifty per cent of the popula- 
tion of Caddo County is Indian ; but there was 
little planned for them to do, and they were 
slightly bored by the proceedings. So they got 
up an all-Indian fair, which would furnish the 
Indians with their own kind of entertainment, 
plus those features of the white fair that they 
found most enjoyable. 

That is a fair to go to, if you are ever in Ok- 
lahoma in the summer. It brings trade to the 
town of Anadarko, where it is held, and inci- 
dentally it may bring a little business to the 
rest of southwestern Oklahoma. But that isn’t 
the point of the American Indian Exposition, 
as it grandly calls itself. The point is for In- 
dians to have a good time in their own way. 
Any white people who want to tag along are 
welcome, but if they don’t enjoy themselves, 
it’s just their hard luck. 

The fun starts two weeks before the fair 
does. There’s a big open field, more than an 
acre, south of the fair grounds. It has latrines 
and water faucets, but no other permanent 
fixtures ; it’s just a pasture. Two weeks and 
two days before the fair opens, it’s as bare 
as the palm of your hand. And then, in two 
days, it fills up. There are a few tepees, but 
most of the people who come put up tents 
and brush arbors. All the willows around 
Anadarko were stripped of small branches 
long ago. Now the boughs for building the 
shelters are brought from home. The women 


will tell you that they come because the men 
have jobs working on the Fair Grounds, get- 
ting things ready. Really they come, and 
sooner or later they admit it, because Indians 
in that part of the world are used to holding 
a big summer camp. It used to center around 
a religious ceremony. Now the reason is secu- 
lar, but they come, anyway. Camping is fun, 
and big camps are better fun. 

That is the place to find any Indian you 
have ever known in western Oklahoma, and 
a good many from the east side of the state, 
too. Go to the camp of a friend, and sit. Pretty 
soon everybody knows you’re there, and other 
friends begin to drift in. You get caught up 
on your gossip, and your business, too. Inci- 
dentally, you get to see Indian camping on a 
large scale: horses grazing among the tents, 
meat drying in the sun or roasting over pits, 
youngsters flirting with their eyes but never 
with their tongues. 

This goes on, hot and dusty and lazy and 
pleasant, for two weeks. In the intervals of 
gossip, remaking costumes, sharing meals 
with visitors of other tribes, and laying plans 
for the fall plowing, the buildings have been 
cleaned and the grounds picked up. A pag- 
eant has been rehearsed, and agricultural 
and home-canned exhibits entered for prizes. 
A carnival has moved in. Nobody exactly 
knows when any of this has got itself done; 
the pageants are rehearsed at night, but the 
annual hand-game tournament (gambling on 
button-button-who’s-got-the-button ) has been 
held at night, too. Yet neither seems to inter- 
fere with the other. 
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Comes the opening day. The morning is hot 
and clear. The horses are rounded up and 
curried, sometimes washed. Costumes come 
out of suitcases, packing boxes, and folded 
squares of cloth. Everywhere there are feath- 
ers hanging in the sun, and bells of men’s 
dance costumes begin to tinkle just a little. 
There is movement; slow movement, but 
movement. At the eleventh hour—you would 
think—somebody has to make three succes- 
sive trips into town to find a saddle. The judg- 
ing begins. Now is the time to be in camp, to 
feel the excitement stir around you and finally 
through you. 

You gulp a lunch. You, being white, are 
in a hurry. You want a good place to see 
the street parade. The paraders leisurely, still 
in their everyday overalls, consume meat, 
fried bread, pickles and jam, and unlimited 
amounts of coffee. You are on the street, 
thirty minutes, fifty-five, almost an hour. 
You can see nothing, hear nothing. But, on 
the stroke of the hour, the band of the Ana- 
darko High School gives tongue, and the 
parade is off. 

Whatever the mood in which you go— 
amusement, scientific investigation, or plain 
curiosity—vou forget it in wonder. I know, 
for I have tried all moods and discarded them 
as unsuited to the occasion. There are bands. 
There is motorized equipment from near-by 
Fort Sill. There are trucks labeled “Kiowa 
Indian Agency.” There is the local all-Indian 
American Legion post, still marching proudly 
in the uniforms they brought home in 1918. 
But there are mostly the old people and the 
children and the horses. 

Old men ride, erect as posts, their war- 
bonnet trails falling behind them, as straight 
as their backs, their faces painted like their 
horses’ flanks. Little girls—some of them 
you’ve known all their lives—ride, too, in the 
buckskin dresses made for their grandmoth- 
ers when they were no bigger. A few of them 
are held on their horses by proud fathers, 
but many of them ride alone—a child of eight 
should be able to handle a cow pony at work, 
not just pacing down the street. The parade 
comes out of the past and unrolls before you 
with a beauty that is not of a mechanical 
world, but all its own. You forget to hurry 
‘ad, as deliberately as everybody else, make 


a part of the parade going back to the Fair 
Grounds. 

There is always an afternoon program 
scheduled, and the first time you attend, you 
make a beeline to the grandstand and grab 
a seat. After you are an old hand, you wander 
through camp first, pick up a few friends who 
are also going, drink a coke or two, and then 
drift on, once again moving in harmony with 
the crowd. 

The band blares—and blares again. The 
loud-speaker gets stuck, and there are frantic 
calls for the electrician. The Agency Superin- 
tendent, magnificent in a white shirt, shep- 
herds visiting “firemen” into the box of honor. 
Indians in their parade costumes—their good 
clothes—begin to trickle, to flow, to flood onto 
the field in front of the grandstand. But still 
nobody gets in a hurry. The man with the 
printed programs arrives from the printing 
office and begins to sell them. Now, at last, 
you know what is going to happen. 

Only—it doesn’t. It never, never does. 
There it is, down in black and white, and the 
printed program is a framework within which 
things may happen, but not exactly in order. 

Always, first, the coronation of the tribal 
princesses. But the princesses should be 
crowned by the guests of honor, and the guests 
of honor must be introduced, so that you will 
know who they are. Terrible to confuse a Sen- 
ator with a state legislator! And, lest the au- 
dience be bored, the band plays and a horse 
race is run. But, finally, the guests are intro- 
duced and the princesses crowned. The most 
distinguished guests are also crowned—with 
war bonnets. The tribes dance in their honor. 
In the princesses’ honor. For the fun of danc- 
ing. All of the honorees, as the paper will call 
them next morning, stream back to their box. 

Don’t tell these Indians that their tribes 
didn’t use to have princesses. They know it 
better than you and, if the princess isn’t a rela- 
tive in at least the fourth degree, will say it 
first. But they like having princesses, and some 
of the other tribes have them. So they take 
over the custom, as the New York Indians 
took over white men’s clothes long before the 
English captured New Amsterdam. It works 
all right. The princesses are very lovely—far 
better to look at than the white guests of 
honor. 

The serious business of the afternoon con- 
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sists of archery contests and horse racing. 
Home-grown horses and riders; every man 
for himself, the starting-line drawn in the 
sand with a heel; some horses ridden with 
discarded army saddles and some ridden bare- 
back by barefoot kids. You bet on the horses 
because you know the horses and their riders, 
not because their sires or dams hung up rec- 
ords. 

Archery contests are for the old men. They 
are serious affairs, with each contestant mak- 
ing his own tackle, but the Fair Board fur- 
nishing a homemade straw target. It’s not 
very formal; you lose track of who has shot 
how many times, but somebody always wins. 
Usually everybody wins. 

One wonderful year the Creeks came, mag- 
nificent men, naked except for a handkerchief 


take your loot back to camp, park your car 
near a friend’s tent, and take the friend’s chil- 
dren riding on the merry-go-round. 

The midway is a white man’s midway, pop- 
ulated by Indians. They gyrate on the merry- 
go-round, soar on the Ferris wheel. An enor- 
mous old man crowds into a tiny car behind 
the one occupied by his small grandson, and 
they loop around a track with identical expres- 
sions of delight. Everywhere there are crowds 
jammed against wheels of fortune and dice 
games. Bingo—with interpreters—draws a 
good crowd. 

And then it’s eight o’clock and time to go 
back to the grandstand. Your program tells 
you the name of the pageant and the name 
of its writer and director—a white woman in- 
vited by the Fair Board to take the job. But 








Miss Marriott is different from other interpreters of the Indian. You don’t 
feel she is an outsider looking at strange, half-understood people; you feel that 
she knows and understands completely. 

Don’t fail to read her account of the all-Indian fair held every summer at 
Anadarko. It’s an experience you'll remember. 








of breechclout apiece. They played the ball 
game that the Creeks were playing when De 
Soto caught them at it, back in 1541. It’s 
a good game. They were playing for an audi- 
ence at the fair, so nobody got killed, or even 
knocked out, but blood flowed before it was 
over. 

The afternoon show wanders along. Some 
races are scratched, and others are substi- 
tuted. Somebody forgets his archery tackle, 
so part of that contest is eliminated. There 
are Pueblos there; so they dance, as guests. 
It gets to be five o’clock, and everybody is 
hungry. Someone declares the afternoon over, 
and the crowd drifts out in search of food. 

After you eat, you go and look at exhibits. 
You agree with Mary’s relatives that Mary 
should have got first prize for beadwork in- 
stead of Annie, and with Annie’s that hers is 
the best ever. You bargain with artists for 
paintings that you don’t want but that will 
make wonderful Christmas presents if you 
can bring yourself to part with them. You 


what you really look to see is the circle of can- 
vas teepees in front of the grandstand, with 
the twilight bringing them the smooth rough- 
ness of buffalo skin, and the fires that are 
coming out to light the groups that congre- 
gate in front of the teepees a few at a time. 

The story of the pageant doesn’t matter. 
It’s a good story, for all stories about Indians 
are good here. But the story is living itself out 
before you, and you pay little attention to the 
spoken words. Instead, you watch a grand- 
father leading a small boy who can hardly 
walk, through a dance. You watch the group 
of children up to twelve years old come out 
and dance the rabbit dance that little Plains 
Indians always have danced. Somewhere in 
the middle of it a moon comes up, just past 
its full, and the nostalgia that takes you is so 
strong for a moment that you can hardly 
breathe. 7 

The program tells you there are four hun- 
dred Indians taking part, “in full tribal cos- 
tumes,” For all you know, there are four 
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thousand—four hundred thousand—all the 
Indians in the United States. You tell your- 
self that you will watch and classify: the full 
skirts of the Caddo women owe their sweep 
to French influence before the Revolution, 
and the white buckskins of the Cheyenne have 
been unchanged since long before that. But 
you don’t watch—you soak. 


The movement of the crowd draws for- 
ward and back—rises and falls with the sing- 
ing and the music of the different drums. You 
can never sing the music when you are away 
from it, but here your mouth and mind are 
filled with song. You can never quite learn 
the dance step that is up on the accented 
beat, and never down, but now you think you 
could. 

There are four hundred Indians, dancing, 


and it’s a fool-proof combination. The pag- 
eant is swell. 

And then—it’s over. The crowd goes back 
to the midway, most of it. The last games of 
the hand-game tournament are being run off 
in one of the cow barns, and the inveterate 
gamblers forget about dice and bingo and 
head that way. Some of the youngsters cluster 
around the drums and swap dance steps and 
new songs. Nobody goes back to camp; no- 
body goes to sleep. Now that the white man’s 
day is over, his interest and curiosity satis- 
fied, they can settle down to being Indians. 
Now is the time, if you’re a “good white,” to 
get your car from the deserted tent and start 
for home. It will take you at least eighty miles 
to get down off your high horse. You see, 
Indians, in spite of the white man’s civiliza- 
tion, are still Indians. 


Cowboys 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


IGH-HEELED boots and a bow-legged walk, 

With a lingo that only cowboys talk— 
In broad-brimmed hats and skin-tight pants, 
They line up in small-town restaurants, 
And awkwardly sit on the high stools there, 
Their checkerboard necks and sand-colored hair 
Burned and bleached by the scorching sun. 
They gulp their food, then one by one, 
They saunter out to a hitching post, 
And no longer bound by a small-town host, 
They shed restraint, they mount and ride 


Out with the wind where the plains are wide, 
And they take on something of the wind’s own grace; 
And something of the sun on throat and face 
Lends an odd glamour, a distinction to men 
Who were stiff and awkward in town, and when 
A horse stands high and climbs the air 

It is like the bronze statue in a city square, 
Darkly etched on a cobalt sky : 

Arrested motion—as sharp as a cry— 

Oh, the sculptured beauty—the muscled force 
Of a man welded tight to a rearing horse! 
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When Shaw sent his kids down to the school in 
the Flat, Lem—the oldest—acted like an animal 
caught in a steel trap. It sure made a problem. 


A Ring-Tail Tooter 


By Weldon Stone 


spring in the shade of that big chinqua- 

pin the whole morning long. He had 
intended to rest just a little while, just till 
his breakfast settled, then to set to building 
that fence Lutie wanted so that the hogs 
couldn’t get to the spring and be-nasty it up 
with their wallowing on hot summer days. 

But Shaw wasn’t feeling much like work 
so early in the morning, with the boys gone 
and everything so quiet and still; felt more 
like just sitting and chewing the cud for a 
while. No rush about that fence anyhow, with 
the rails all cut and piled up right there by 
the spring. No rush at all. He could build the 
whole thing in a day, if he felt like it, or had to. 
But just the same, he would make a start 
after while, and a good one, just as soon 
as he had rested and turned over a few things 
that were bearing down on his mind. 

It was a good place for such as that, with 
the sound of water falling over the little dam 
the boys had built below the spring to make 
a frog pond, and the piled-up rails a good 
roosting place for a fellow who had a little 
thinking and whittling to do. And Shaw 
needed to do some thinking, needed it mighty 
bad; for he was low in his mind over what 
he had done to the boys. 

“Hit’s a tarnal hard thing,” he was think- 
ing as his knife bit into a piece of soft, sweet- 
smelling cedarwood, “for a man ever to know 
whether he’s doin’ the right thing or makin’ a 
gormin’ fool of hisself ever’ time he puts his 


Gain hadn’t meant to sit there by the 
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britches on in the mornin’, or takes ’em off 
at night. 

“Like that feller there—”’ And Shaw’s lips 
moved to say the word, and his knife pointed 
to a tumblebug trying to roll his ball uphill 
and over a cedar post. “If the little booger 
only knowed it, he’d save hisself a mort of 
trouble if he’d jest let it roll down yonder to 
the stoppin’-place.” 

Heaving a long sigh, like a mule set to the 
plow again after a breathing spell, Shaw 
looked far off down toward the Flat, follow- 
ing the trail the boys and their cousins had 
traveled dew-early that morning. Kat, he re- 
called, had walked ahead—straight and sure 
and unafraid, her hair glistening bright in the 
sunshine as a new copper cent—followed by 
her five black-headed boy cousins: the twins, 
stepping hot and eager in her tracks; then 
Fancher, then Lew, and, last of all, Lem. 
Lem—who was the oldest and born to take 
Shaw’s place as the next he-coon of all the 
Skaggses—had let a little filly walk before 
him! That stuck in Shaw’s gizzard, and he 
couldn’t swallow it down nor cough it up. He 
hadn’t thought one of his boys would ever let 
such a thing as that happen—not right out 
in broad daylight. 

But, Shaw reckoned, looking down at the 
tumblebug again, it was all his own to-blame 
—with the devil’s deal he had made with 
Garne Johnson to send all of the Skaggs 
young ones down to Garne’s new school in the 
Flat—a place that was to all the Skaggses, 
young or old, another world, an out-yonder 
world, foreign and unfriendly, whose people 
wore shoes even in the summertime. Now 
Shaw wasn’t at all sure that he had done the 
right thing, and he had to decide, get it 
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straight, settled one way or the other if he 
was ever to look his boys in the eye again, 
Lem in particular, and feel any better doing 
it than a sneaking old suck-egg hound, or that 
gormin’ fool tumblebug that was still trying 
to roll his ball up and over the cedar post. 

Lew, of course, it was some comfort to ar- 
gue, hadn’t taken it so terrible hard, got over 
the worst of it in a day or two; but Lem, 
plague take it, had been just mortally pining 
away the whole enduring week. Hadn’t been 
at himself at all. Couldn’t eat or fish or whittle 
for fretting about that school, and the last 
night or so he’d been riding the old nightmare, 
and screaming out in his sleep like a she- 
panther with her tail in a steel trap. And this 
morning, when Shaw and Lutie had stood in 
the doorway of the cabin watching the boys 
drag off down the trail, Lem would have put 
a body in mind of a young buck-rabbit caught 
betwixt the dogs and the fire. Lutie had said 
so herself, pitying them both, but nigh to cry- 
ing for Lem. 

That boy, Shaw reckoned, was just too 
much of a natural-born Skaggs for his own 
good. Not enough of his ma in him, of the 
Shaddock blood, and too much of his daddy, 
and his grandpa Ad, and his great-grandpa 
Lance—too much of all the Skaggses from 
away on back. Had that overdrooping left 
eyebrow and lid that was the mark of them 
all, Shaw had heard tell, from the first Skaggs 
on down to the last ; and the black hair of the 
Skaggses and the Skaggs eyes, that were the 
color of the sky just above a thunderhead, 
with a storm brewing up and hail to come; 
and the mulberry mole, a big one, high on his 
cheekbone ; and the big hands that began itch- 
ing for a knife, Shaw vowed and bedamned, 
while they were still clawing at Lutie’s 
breasts—the long-fingered Skaggs hands that 
took to a knife as an Indian boy’s took to 
a bow-and-spike, hands that could make a 
knife bite wood like a circle-saw, or shave 
such a fine-haired sliver a man would strain 
his eyes to see it. 

“That Lem, now, is a Skaggs to the mar- 
10wbone, be bound if he ain't,’ Lutie had 
said time and again, but said it first, Shaw 
minded, the time Lem had demanded that 
Lutie put no right-hand pocket in his home- 
spun pants. 

“Jest leave a place for my knife-hand,” 


Lem had said, and Lutie had done as he asked, 
and helped him to make the doeskin sheath 
and belt that Lem had ever since strapped to 
his naked hips the first thing every morning 
when he rolled out of shuck. And always in- 
side the sheath, resting lightly against his 
naked thigh, easy and familiar to his hand, 
was the knife that Shaw had made for him 
out of an old sword handed down from 
Skaggs to Skaggs—the knife that Lem lived 
with, the knife that would be forever with 
him, never mislaid or lost, its pretty handle 
of white-and-red cedar never scratched by 
briars, its keen bright blade never exposed 
to rain or dew or fog, the knife that Lem 
would allow no one else to touch but Shaw 
himself—the knife that was surely as much 
a part of him as the mulberry mole on his 
cheekbone. - 

If he lived to be a hundred and one, Shaw 
figured, he never would forget the day he 
had finished the making of that knife and 
handed it over to Lem, when the boy was still 
so little he was just beginning to learn that if 
he tried to run, he would surely fall down. 
Lutie wouldn’t let him forget it, or anyone 
else in the Holler. 

But Shaw hadn’t felt bad about it then 
or since. If Lem had cut his throat with that 
pretty knife, he wouldn’t have been worth 
raising anyhow; and that was something, 
Shaw had argued to Lutie, better to have set- 
tled in the beginning than at the end, when 
it would be too late for any remedy. 

Thinking it over as he sat whittling there 
by the spring, Shaw decided he had done right 
for once, in spite of all Lutie had said to the 
contrary then and on through the years until 
this very morning. His own pa, at the time, 
had agreed with him, and so had his grandpa 
Lance, who was then getting on past ninety 
and should have known a thing or two beyond 
question or quibble. Thinking of the two now, 
Shaw wished he could have a word with one 
of them or, better, with both. He’d like to 
put his question to them, ask if he had been 
right or wrong in sending his boys down into 
the Flat to Garne Johnson’s school. They had 
been better men all around than he would 
ever be, and a heap sight smarter to begin 
with ; and Shaw was just a little fearful they 
would have stood against him, argued that 
Lem ought to get his tutoring at home, just 
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as Shaw had got his and every other Skaggs 
from the day the first one, Old Zebediah, set 
foot on that rock back East, taking root in a 
new world and saying to hell with the old one, 
to this very morning. 

That old fellow now, from all Shaw had 
heard about him from his pa and his grandpa 
Lance, must have been a wild one for certain— 
a ring-tail tooter and a power on earth. The 
outdoingest whittler ever seen this side the 
Big Water, and a hell-fired maker of all man- 
ner of fine pretty things. Maybe it was from 
that one, Old Zebediah, more than any other 
Skaggs, that Lem had got his looks and his 
nature, his honing to whittle and run wild. 
It might be so. Or it might be that Lem was 
just the teetotal sum of all the Skaggses that 
had ever been born to the earth and laid back 
in it. Shaw couldn’t be sure, but he could 
figure and wonder, and find a comfort in that 
next to knowing. 

And so, figuring and wondering and mull- 
ing over the problem fretting his mind, Shaw 
sat in the shade of the chinquapin the whole 
morning through ; and Lutie, coming down to 
the spring for a bucket of water and aiming 
to tell him dinner was about ready, caught him 
idle-handed. Shaw’s face, when Lutie stepped 
on the head of her shadow and then pointed 
out the sun to him straight overhead, was a 
sight to behold, and Lutie had to laugh in 
spite of herself. But then, getting over it in a 
hurry, she lit into him and spoke her mind, 
and kept on speaking it all the way up to the 
house and all through the meal, until Shaw 
swore he wouldn’t sit down again till that 
fence was built—be damned if he wouldn't 
do it all before he slept that night. 

Shaw wasn’t just talking, just giving out 
words to stop Lutie’s tongue. He meant what 
he said, and went back down to the spring 
still chewing his last mouthful. Setting to 
work like a whirlwind, or like any other 
Skaggs with a burr under his tail, Shaw had 
built more than half the fence by midafter- 
noon and was still going strong when Lem 
and Lew came dragging foot up to the spring. 
Stopping a dozen or so steps away, they 
looked at Shaw like a couple of squirrels 
caught out on a stump and afraid to move, 
even to scratch a tick. Shaw worked on, not 
knowing they were there. The boys looked at 
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each other, then back to Shaw again. Lem, 
being the older, had to say the first word. 
“Pa—do ye—want us to holp ye?” 
Shaw stopped his work and turned to them 





Far back as the word goes, the 
Skaggses have always been a wild 
and hairy set of folks, forever ready 
and sniffing the air for a fight or a 
frolic. But they've always had sense, 
too. And Shaw Skaggs could see 
times were changing—even up in the 
hills that the old ones thought “would 
be our’n for keeps.” 

So he wanted his kids to have an 
education—and that’s where all the 
trouble started. 











slowly, wiping the sweat from his eyebrows 
with the back of his hand. He looked at them 
steadily a moment before he spoke. 

“Back early, ain’t ye?” 

Lem swallowed something dry and sticky in 
his throat, then answered. “We—we'll cut the 
hickory, Pa. I mean—I’ll cut mine. ’Taint 
Lew’s to-blame.” 

“What’ve ye done?” 

“We—lit a shuck—away from that place— 
the school.” 

“T warned ye about that,” Shaw reminded 
them. “Go cut yore hickory.” 

“Jest one, Pa?” Lem asked, and glanced at 
Lew. 

“Two,” Shaw answered. “If it was yore to- 
blame alone, you'll need ’em both.” 

Without more words or hope, the boys 
went by the spring on up the rise back of it, 
where hickory was plentiful. Shaw, forgetting 
his vow to Lutie, came down to the boys’ little 
frog pond, now shaded by the giant chinqua- 
pin, and sat on its bank, letting his feet slide 
into the clear cold water. He was in the pot 
for sure now, and he would need all the cool- 
ing off he could get to come out of it with his 
skin on. 

Neither Lew nor Lem, as well as he could 
recall, had ever gone against his say-so in 
any important matter. Now they had, and it 
was his doing, his blundering, that had forced 
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them to it. Like a dunce spitting into a high 
wind, he had got it back in the face. Instead 
of talking it over with them beforehand, get- 
ting their say-so about it, he had closed the 
deal, delivered to Garne Johnson two fine 
shoats and a heifer—then just plain-out told 
the boys they were going to Garne’s school. 
That’s where he’d gone into it heels-over, 
plumb to the bottom. And now that he was 
into it, he’d just have to swim, no matter how 
hot the water was. It was a powerful bad 
thing for a boy or any animal to get the no- 
tion he didn’t have to gee and haw unless he 
wanted to. Made him flighty and puny in will. 
Or turned ’em into balky ear-backing mules 
scarcely worth the powder to blow their brains 
out. Shaw didn’t aim to have his boys turn 
out flighty or balky, either—not if he and 
good hickory could help it. 

In a little while the boys came down to 
Shaw, each with a hickory sapling in his hand 
as thick, at the base, as Shaw’s thumb, and 
both of them straight and tough as hickory 
grows. As the boys stopped beside him, Shaw 
looked up. 

“Do ye want it left on ’em—the bark?” Lem 
asked. 

“No,” Shaw said deliberately, then looked 
down at his feet in the clear water, studying 
them as he went on. “Bark’s soft, even hick- 
ory. Peel ’em clean as a coon’s pretty thing. 
Then I'll true and taper ’em to fit yore need. 
But th’ain’t no rush. Jest set, one to the side 
of me, and cool yer feet off. Longer ’tis 
acomin’, maybe the more good it'll do ye. And 
while you’re about it, ye can tell me how it 
was. You, Lem.” 

Shaw glanced to his right and caught Lem 
studying him with a strange look in his eyes, 
a curious look of bedevilment and disbelief, 
as if he scarcely knew who Shaw was or what 
was going on. After a moment, Shaw looked 
down at his feet again, Lem at the hickory 
rod across his legs. 

“T jest couldn’t swaller it, Pa,” he said. “My 
neck was bowed.” 

He stopped there, done, if Shaw was satis- 
fied, and began stripping long ribbons of bark 
from the hickory rod. On the other side of 
Shaw, Lew, also stripping bark, started to say 
something but stopped, remembering that he 
hadn’t been called on for his say-so. Shaw, 
far from satisfied with Lem’s answer, looked 


sideways to his right again but saw nothing 
this time of Lem’s blue-gray, querying eyes. 
His head was bent over his work, his rowdy 
hair falling down over his forehead. Shaw 
spoke out sharply. 

“Get on. Tell me what it was you done, and 
why.” 

In a rush then to get it over and done with, 
Lem told him, his knife-hand resting on his 
knee, his bark-stripping, for the moment, for- 
gotten. 

“T writ my name on the bench I was settin’ 
on, writ it between my legs. The teacher never 
liked it, said I would have to stay there with 
him and the others gone. I couldn’t do it, Pa; 
so when he let us out at dinnertime, I started 
home. Lew wanted to stay, but I couldn’t do 
it. Something p’inted my feet to home’ards 
and made ’em move. But I knowed what it 
was, and I want it to be a hard one, Pa. I need 
it to make me feel better.” 

Lew couldn’t wait any longer. 

“Me too, Pa. I done ever’thing Lem done, 
and I need it jest as bad.” 

“Don’t fret,” Shaw told him, “you'll get 
yore needs when the time comes.” 

Turning back to Lem again, Shaw found 
him stripping bark, his head lower than be- 
fore. As Shaw studied what little he could 
see of Lem’s face—the drooping left eyebrow 
and left cheek, nose, and chin—he sank a 
little deeper into the swivet he was in. 

After waiting a moment for Lem to look 
up or go on with his tale, Shaw looked down 
at his feet again, into the cold, clear water. 
He saw a crawfish sizing up one of his big 
toes, easing up a little closer, pointing his 
feelers toward it and withdrawing them again 
with an extremely suspicious expression about 
his beady little popeyes. Shaw wiggled his 
toe, and the crawfish flashed backward and 
sideways at once and disappeared under the 
little dam. It would be a bodacious fine thing, 
Shaw reflected, to be a crawfish and just back 
out of or away from everything a fellow 
didn’t like or fathom. It would, for a fact, 
and Shaw was tempted to be lessoned by what 
he had seen. But the trouble was, a man wasn’t 
built like a crawfish, wasn’t fixed up for back- 
ward traveling and side-slipping and seeing 
both ways at once and all around. A man was 
more than half blind, and the only way he 
could travel to do any good at all was straight 
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ahead like a fool bumblebee, and then he was 
liable to butt his head smack-dab into some- 
thing that would knock all the wits and 
daylights out of him. Best thing though, he 
reckoned, was just to keep on traveling the 
only way a man could, even if he was hell- 
bent for hurt and trouble. 

Shaw was certain Lem had more to tell 
and he knew it would have to come out, no 
matter how it hurt, one in the telling, the other 
in the hearing of it. But there wasn’t any rush 
about it; no sense in twisting it out of him 
with a forked stick, like you twist a rabbit out 
of a stump, or hounding him into a hollow 
log where he would have to snarl and spit or 
lie his way out the other end. Shaw could call 
to mind a sight of things he should have 
threshed out with the boys, a swarming num- 
ber of things that might have helped them to 
fathom why he was sending them down to 
Garne Johnson’s school ; but the right words 
to say them with had been scarce in his mind, 
and still were ; so without knowing for a fact 
what he was going to say, Shaw spoke again, 
looking neither to right nor left but straight 
before him, seeing nothing. 

“We-uns air Skaggses,” he began, speak- 
ing slowly and holding on to each word to the 
last whisper, “and too much like one another, 
I reckon, for our own good. We-uns have 
come down from away back yonder, and from 
all I’ve heared tell, we was Skaggses in the 
beginning the same as now, as we ever will be, 
even to the end of creation. We've always 
been, far back as the word goes, a sort of 
wild and hairy set of folks, forever ready and 
sniffing the air for a fight or a frolic, back in 
the old world same as this’n. Now that there 
knife of yorn, Lemuel. Yore stripping’s done ; 
I'll take it now—yore knife, too. Hit’s bet- 
ter’n mine.” 

Lem handed over his peeled hickory rod, 
then, reluctantly, his knife. Lew spoke up 
again. 

““Mine’s done.” 

“Jest hold yore tater, Lew,” Shaw an- 
swered. “I'll taper yorn when I’m done with 
Lem’s. Th’ain’t no rush, I tell ye. I aim for 
ye to do some thinking while you’re waiting 
for the music. I’m going to thin and taper 
these here rods till they’ll play a tune on yore 
hide ye won’t never forget—so ye won’t never 
come crying for another lesson. Now this 


here knife, Lemuel, and you, Lewellyn—air 
ye hearing me? It’s for ye both to bear in 
mind. This here knife, now, is a history book 
of all the Skaggses.” 

With Shaw’s last word and like a bullfrog 
surprised napping on the bank in broad day- 
light, Lem leaped into the middle of the 
little pond and stood in knee-deep water fac- 
ing his father, his eyes and his face afire, his 
tongue for a moment tied with excitement. 
When he could speak, his words came out in 
fitful rushes spaced with brief moments of 
painful tongue-tied silence. 

“That’s it, Pa,” he said. ““That’s jest it. Jest 
the reason. I knowed it—knowed it all along. 
I heard ye that day. Down on the Turtle. You 
and Uncle Zy. You was tellin’ about that 
knife, and I heard ye. The day ye made it fer 
me. That was the reason—” 

Lem stopped as suddenly as he had leaped 
into the pond; Shaw had been looking into 
his eyes with a mild yet unmistakably stern 
expression of displeasure ; and Lem, coming 
to himself, was ashamed even before Shaw 
spoke. 

“That’s no way for a Skaggs to act,” Shaw 
said, and looked down at the knife in his 
hand. 

Lem waded back to his place on Shaw’s 
right and sat down again, the pleasant warmth 
of his excitement giving way to cold shivers 
of shame and despair. He had lost all control 
of himselfi—something a Skaggs, a male 
Skaggs, couldn’t allow himself to do, no mat- 
ter what happened to him. And, worse than 
that, he had lost the best chance he would 
ever have to tell his pa what had to be told: 
the reason why he could never go back to 
Garne Johnson’s school, never go down into 
the Flat again—not ever, so long as he lived, 
even if he got to be as old as the Turtle. 
Shivering a little, he locked his fingers 
around his ankles, drawing his heels back 
close to his haunches and letting his chin rest 
uncomfortably on his. hard bony knees. Ex- 
cept for the quarreling of a couple of blue 
jays up the rise, and a cat squirrel scolding 
them for it, there was silence all around the 
spring until Shaw spoke again. 

“T was aiming to tell about this here knife, 
but if youins know it already, I won’t waste 
my breath. You was scarcely out of yore 
diapers then, and I never knowed ye was hear- 
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ing us, me and Zy. But Skaggses are noted 
for good ears and good memories, so jest bear 
it in mind. It might do ye good some day. 
Many a Skaggs it has, when he was about to 
forget hisself—his name and his nature ; and 
I hope it'll do the same for you, or better. 
I'll take yore rod now, Lewellyn.” 

Taking Lew’s rod, Shaw set to work 
smoothing and tapering it as he had Lem’s, 
his haads moving slowly and deliberately 
with never a wasted motion, his eyes scarcely 
seeing hands or knife or rod, his mind en- 
tirely detached, concerned with other things— 
things not nearly so simple as a job of whit- 
tling in Skaggs hands. If he had been sud- 
denly blinded without noticeable cause or 
pain, Shaw might have gone on with his work 
not knowing anything had happened. When 
he spoke again, his words couldn’t have been 
heard ten steps away. 

“The’s been many a Skaggs in times past 
that was a fool, the word says, but it never 
tells of ary one that was a dunce, that didn’t 
know his own arse from a hole in the ground. 
And from away on back up until my own day 
and time, the’s been a Skaggs ever now and 
then that was smarter all around than most 
men, even such men as write books of what 
they know, or figure they know. Yore grand- 
pa Ad was one, and so was my grandpa Lance. 
Now they ain’t on the earth no more but in it. 
But I bear in my innards some parts of ’em 
both, and some parts of all the Skaggses that 
have ever walked the earth; and so do you, 
both of yens, yore years no matter. So it’s 
p int-blank up to ye both to take good care of 
what you’re made of, not to shame it in yore 
own sight or ary other person’s, man or wom- 
an, on topside the earth or beneath it.” 

Shaw stopped speaking and, lifting his 
head, looked up to the north rim of the Holler, 
his eyes moving slowly over the timbered 
hills where the sky came down to meet them, 
on around to the east until he was looking 
directly over Lem’s head. Up north the sky 
was clear and deep blue; down east it was 
hazed and smoky. Just about where the sky 
came down in the east, Lebanon would be; 
and that haze over the rim of the earth might 
be caused by the town beneath it. Shaw 
couldn’t be sure, but it was something to think 
about, anyhow. His hands began moving 


again and he went on talking, but slowly, his 
mind outrunning his spoken words. 

“The times air changing. People air com- 
ing on to clutter up the earth, all of it the 
sun makes warm and fitten to use, coming up 
here into these hills the old ones figured would 
be our’n for keeps. Railroads and trains. 
They’re being builded over all the country, 
coming at us from every way and ever nigher 
and with ’em big towns and gorming messes 
of people. Day will come when a man won’t 
be able to live like he wants to, when ye won’t 
be free to run wild and naked no more. 
There'll be a rule ag’in it, and one ag’in might’ 
nigh everything a man wants to do. But ye’ll 
have to abide by such rules and live amongst 
the folks that make ’em, and to cut such a 
caper and keep yore nature too, ye’ll have to 
be smarter’n the Turtle—smarter’n Old Nick 


_ and all the imps of hell. Ye’ll need to have a 


sight of book-learnin’ as well as real learnin’— 
be able to read ary book written, and fathom 
its meanin’. Know what ain’t so the same as 
what is, and keep yore shavin’s in two pokes. 
If ye don’t, ye’ll be fretted and harmed by 
yore ignorance.” 

Shaw stopped and, lifting the hickory rod 
over the little pond, tried its temper by whip- 
ping it up and down as a fisherman tests a 
fly rod. The tip cut the air with a whistling 
sound. Lem looked down at his feet, Lew 
at his father’s face with a questioning expres- 
sion, his lips parted. When Shaw, looking 
straight before him again, let the rod rest 
across his knees, Lew blurted out the burden 
of his mind. 

“We can read, Pa—and write, too. Had ye 
forgot ?” 

Shaw looked at his younger son a long mo- 
ment before he spoke, studying Lew’s eager 
face and fearing as he did so that he had been 
leading his boys, one of them at least, inte 
deep water without first having taught them 
to swim. 

“But ye can’t hold yore tongue yet, can 
ye?” he asked, his voice mildly mocking. 

“No, Pa, I can’t,” Lew answered. 

Shaw laid a hand on the boy’s dirty-brown 
knee. 

“That’s what readin’s for—to make a man 
think instead of talk. Or it orter be. And all 
learnin’s to holp a feller be happy with his 
mouth shut ’stead of open and gabbin’. Now, 
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air ye beginnin’ to understand why I’m send- 
ing ye to the school ?” 

“Yes, Pa,” Lew answered. “I mean—I’m 
tryin’ to.” 

Shaw turned to Lem. 

“I’m tryin’, too, Pa,” Lem said, but without 
quite daring to meet Shaw’s steady, boring 
eyes. 

“Well, then,” Shaw said, handling the hick- 
ory rods, “I reckon we’ll hear the music now 
—if yer done—if ye’ve said yore full say-so 
about the school, yore doin’s there.” 

Shaw’s voice was clear as a cowbell on a 
frosty morning, but he coughed when he had 
finished, and tried to spit across the boys’ frog 
pond. Then he looked far off toward the north 
again. Seeing a buzzard gliding over the rim 
of the Holler, he tried to occupy his mind by 
counting others within his range of vision, 
waiting hopefully for Lem to speak, fearful 
that he wouldn’t. But before Shaw had used 
all the fingers on his right hand, tapping buz- 
zards off on his knee, Lem began, quietly but 
very clearly. 

“T ain’t done, Pa. The’s something more I’m 
bound to tell ye—the main truth. But—it’s 
hard to do.” 

“Things worth hearin’ air always hard to 
tell,” Shaw said. “Jest take yore time about 
it, and the words will come to ye.” 

“Hit’s about my knife—and what you and 
Uncle Zy told about it while ye was makin’ 
it fer me—and what I done at the school. 
I never writ my name on that bench—hit was 
sweet gum, and soft and purty as cedar—with 
ary pencil.” 

Lem stopped there, willing to let Shaw sup- 
ply the rest, the words that Lem knew were 
unnecessary. But Shaw was set in his mind, 
determined to make Lem say it all—just for 
his own good. 

“I reckon that teacher was jest forgetful,” 
he said. “Accordin’ to the deal I made, all 
such as that was to be furnished ye—pencils 
and slates and the books ye would need.” 

“No, Pa. The teacher wasn’t forgetful. He 
handed out pencils and slates for us to use. 
But a pencil is a sorry thing. to write with. It 
makes a puny mark that ye can’t feel with 
yore fingers, and it rubs out if ye touch it. 
I used my knife, Pa. And I done it because 
I knowed it was wrong. And that, I reckon, 


makes it worser’n wrong. But, anyhow—I 
done it.” 

“Yes,” Shaw agreed, “that makes it a mite 
worse. Do ye know why ye done it—knowin’ 
it was wrong ?” 

Lem lowered his head a moment, then 
looked up and met Shaw’s sideways inquiring 
glance. 

“TI knowed. At the door of the school the’s 
a big flat rock and people have been cutting 
their letters in it. Inside, setting on that pretty 
sweet-gum bench, I kept seein’ that rock, and 
I whispered to Lew, and we cut our names 
in the pretty new bench. We done it to make 
the teacher mad. I figured he would turn us 
out and send us home to stay. But—can I cuss 
some, Pa?” 

“Why—shore, son, if the’s reason in it.” 

“He never, plague take ’im! He tried to 
take our knives from us. Said if we didn’t 
hand ’em over, he’d keep us there till we did. 
We just couldn’t do it, Pa. I minded it all— 
all about my knife and the sword ye made 
it out of. We jest had to run away from ’im, 
Pa—and come home.” 

“So I see,” Shaw commented. “Did that 
teacher—lay a hand on ye?” 

“Jest once. But we had our knives, and the 
twins had their’n aimin’ to throw, and Kat 
was fixin’ to ruin ’im, and I reckon he was 
afeared. Said it was dinnertime.” 

For a while there was quiet again all about 
the spring, a quiet unbroken by any sound 
but that of the water falling over the little 
dam. The boys, with the whole truth told, 
were content, waiting for the music that was 
bound to come. Shaw looked into the water 
at his feet. The crawfish had come back, closer 
now. Shaw moved his toe as before, but the 
crawfish did not retreat. Instead, he brought 
his pinchers to the fore, ready for defense or 
attack. Shaw wiggled his toe again, the craw- 
fish moved toward it, and, though he didn’t 
quite realize it, Shaw in that instant made his 
decision. 

“By God !” he whispered, more to the craw- 
fish than to anyone, and turned to Lem again. 
“Did ye all come home ?” 

“All but Fancher. He wanted to stay, and 
we let him.” 

“By God,” Shaw said again but more firm- 
ly. “The twins air nine, Lew and Kat air ten, 
and you’re eleven. Any man that ain’t got 
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sense enough to match a passel of ten-year- 
olds is a dunce fer shore—and Garne John- 
son’s anothern for hirin’ him, or smarter’n I 
ever give him credit for.” 

Lew jumped up, started to speak, but re- 
membered just in time to hold his tongue. 
Lem, with a surer intuition and better control, 
kept seated, hugging his bony knees with his 
arms. He wasn’t, somehow, very surprised at 
the way things were going; for he simply 
hadn’t been able to believe that his pa, Shaw 
Skaggs, would send him down to that school 
again. But there was still the music to face, 
and Lem was longing to hear it, get it over 
and done with, his wrongdoing paid for in 
full, so he could feel right and happy again. 
And that could never be until he had his knife 
back again. It was still in Shaw’s hand, and 
he had, Lem remembered too well, threatened 
to take it and keep it if he ran away from the 
school. Thinking of his knife, wondering if 
he would get it back after his licking was over, 
or maybe not before night came on, or maybe 
never, Lem scarcely realized, until he heard 
his name called, that Shaw was standing up, 
too. 

“Stand up, Lem—like a man orter.” 

Lem, glad the time had come, stood up 
straight beside Lew, looking at Shaw now 
without any feeling of shame or fear. Facing 
the boys with his back to the little pond, Shaw 
tried one of the rods again, making it whistle 
through the air. 

“These here rods,” he began deliberately, 
“air fitten for a sight of uses, and pretty, too. 
It would be a cryin’ shame to wear ’em out on 
your backs jest because I cut my foot—sent 
ye down yonder to fish in a dry hole. So—I 
jest ain’t agoin’ to do it. And I ain’t agoin’ to 
cut my foot in the same place twice. From 
now on out, you'll get yore tutorin’ at home, 
jest as I got mine and ever’ other Skaggs be- 
hind me, and the Devil take ye if it ain’t 
enough. Now for yore first lesson, I want ye 
to go down to the Bluff, look the Turtle in 
the eye—see what ye can see, think what ye 
can think, and do the same thing once a day, 
rain or shine, for the rest of the endurin’ 





summer. And fer this evening—yore Ma says 
th’ ain’t a morsel of vittles in the house—I 
want ye to take these here rods along and catch 
us a mess of fish for supper.” 

Shaw held out the rods ; and Lew and Lem, 
looking past them to their father’s face, took 
them by feel as if they were stone-blind, their 
mouths gaping like the big mouths of young 
mockingbirds with the mother bird about to 
feed them. Then Shaw held out Lem’s knife 
to him. 

“Here’s yore knife, Lem. I was aimin’ to 
keep it—if ye’d lied to me. Now git, both of 
yens, and bring us back a fine string. Trout, 
mind ye—no punkin-seeds or catfish.” 

Lew’s happy face had begun to cloud up 
again. 

“But, Pa, what’ll we use fer hooks and 
lines ?” 

Quickly, Lem kicked his foot sideways, 
cracking his ankle against his brother’s. Shaw 
saw it and grinned. 

“That there’s a part of yore lesson. If ye 
can’t figure it out, ye’ll go to bed hungry. Now 
git on. The sun’s lookin’ fer his woman.” 

Together then, with Shaw watching them 
out of sight, the boys got on, pelting down the 
rocky worn path to the river at top speed, 
their calloused young feet throwing sand and 
gravel behind them. Trying to sheathe his 
knife without slowing down, Lem tripped and 
fell sprawling down the path, the harsh earth 
rasping the skin from his hands and knees. 
He was up in an instant; and a few strides 
later, with his knife where it belonged and 
slapping his thigh, he was even with Lew 
again in their breakneck race to the river. 


When they were gone from his sight, Shaw 
stepped over to look for the tumblebug. He 
found the bug and ball progressing slowly, 
but surely now, uphill from the cedar post. 

“Well, I'll jest be bored for the holler- 
horn!” Shaw said out loud. “Hey, little fel- 
ler, did you push it over the post, or figure 
out to go around ? I shore would like to know.” 

The tumblebug just kept on pushing. 
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The older type were dim, quiet storehouses of 
precious Old Masters; the new ones are beehives 
of experimental art activity. Which is “‘better’’? 


Art Museums: 


Repositories, 


or Creative Centers? 


By Jerry Bywaters 


OR THE SAKE of argument, it can 
F:. boldly proposed that the young Amer- 

ican art museums are “better” than the 
older ones. Though this statement is appar- 
ently illogical and perverse, there are many 
interesting facts to support it. Inherent in this 
contention is also an accusation that should 
guarantee spirited rebuttal—and, in this time 
of social change, American art museums will 
benefit from a frank and thorough “speaking 
out,” so that their future character can be 
more intelligently determined. 

There were some art institutions in Amer- 
ica before 1850, and almost all have continued 
without serious interruption to the present. 
Among these, the earliest incorporated public 
art museum is accepted to be the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford, Connecticut, estab- 
lished in 1844. At an even earlier date, 1832, 
an art gallery was operating in connection 
with Yale University. Still earlier, serving 
somewhat as a museum or gallery, since there 
were exhibition rooms, was the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, established in Phila- 
delphia in 1805—the oldest art organization in 
the United States. At the other extreme, the 
youth of art museums has been limited only by 
the outbreak of the war; and several impor- 
tant ones were completed in 1942 before pri- 
orities put an end to museum building. 

Between the early dates and the recent ones, 
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thousands of art museums, public art gal- 
leries, and art schools have made their appear- 
ance, and all have made their special contribu- 
tion to the development and understanding of 
the arts. 

For this discussion, an “old” art museum 
might be generously identified as one in oper- 
ation before 1925, and a “new” museum as 
one built since 1925. Furthermore, only mu- 
seums that are regional or territorial in their 
character and intention will be considered 
here. Such gargantuan institutions as the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, and a few others are so 
organized and appointed that in reality they 
are national or, more aptly, international in 
interest. They are comparable only to the 
Louvre, the British Museum, the Prado, and 
the like. Their function is essentially not that 
of an active art museum but more that of an 
immensely rich treasure cache or storehouse 
of priceless remnants of civilization gathered 
from every part of the world, not connected 
to their native habitat but certainly forming 
one of the “Greatest Shows on Earth.” Their 
assets and payrolls, moreover, place them in 
the rank of big corporations. Because of the 
unrelated nature of bequests, funds, posses- 
sions, and buildings assembled over many dec- 
ades, these elephantine institutions are essen- 
tially unique repositories of the cultural past, 
above and beyond consideration in this brief 
study of functioning art museums. 

However, even with this considerable reser- 
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vation, the proposed contention may seem 
almost foolhardy. How could anyone claim 
that the new American art museums, with a 
life span of at most twenty years, are of more 
positive usefulness to the general understand- 
ing and production of art than the older mu- 
seums, whose age ranges from as little as 
twenty-one years to as much as 113! 

In comparing their relative effectiveness, 
the changed nature of the museum must be 
noted. It is now a generally accepted premise 
that an art museum, whether old and large or 
new and small, must serve both art and people. 
It cannot successfully perform these two com- 
plementary functions by merely being a static 
repository for art; it must also be an intelli- 
gent interpreter and an active sponsor of the 
arts for living people. Although this present 
understanding of function seems obvious to 
us now, it has established itself only by long 
and earnest evolution—and this evolution fur- 
nishes the first argument for the contention 
that young art museums are better. 

The older museums, most of them in the 
East or Middle West and built between 1850 
and 1915, were patterned after European 
models in idea as well a8 in physical actuality. 
Art, once discovered or uncovered, was “col- 
lected” in order that it might be preserved. 
This procedure was of invaluable importance 
to the art of ancient times, which was often in 
danger of obliteration, and it showed justifi- 
able respect for art of the recent past—but it 
was primarily of historic or academic interest 
to living people. Again following the Euro- 
pean example, these art treasures from the 
past were invariably housed in adapted, or 
more often copied, Greek or Roman temples, 
which were originally suitable abodes for 
evanescent gods but proved to be entirely im- 
practical for installing, lighting, and showing 
art produced by human beings for other 
human beings to enjoy and understand. 
(These Greek temples and Roman baths, by 
general consent of a majority of later Ameri- 
cans, also turned out to be unfortunate choices 
for railroad stations, homes, factories, banks, 
and garages. ) 

These two ideas—the notion that art was 
dead or past, and a compulsion to incarcerate 
art in buildings with temple-like exteriors but 
sepulcher-like interiors—unfortunately, but 
successfully, insulated art from the American 


people for many years. By these methods of 
handling, art was placed completely apart 
from the average person’s active life. It was 
set up as something to be worshiped, to be 
“awed at” on rare occasions, but never to be 
taken personally—and to be practiced only 
by a somewhat unhuman person, perhaps a 
genius. With art museums impressing such 
attitudes on the national character, it is no 
wonder that America suffered for many long 
years with an inferiority complex about ever 
having an intimate contact with the arts. 

However, it cannot honestly be said that the 
older museums were themselves entirely re- 
sponsible for this regrettable attitude. There 
was another contributing factor. During the 
great era of industrial expansion in the United 
States, before and after 1900, it was charac- 
teristic of many Americans to think that 
money was everything. If we did not have a 
background of art (which is now in process of 
being steadily disproved) and could not pro- 
duce art (a definite error of fact), then, by 
gum, let’s import it—buy it! 

It was a time of millionaires and multimil- 
lionaires who dealt with art much as they did 
with the wares of Wall Street. Not only were 
paintings to be desired as signs of culture and 
wealth, but they were actually remarkable 
financial investments. Prices on art objects 
could be manipulated as successfully as prices 
on the Stock Exchange—and were! Rich 
Americans sent cagey buyers of art to Europe 
with unlimited funds. It was even rumored 
that one wealthy American earned the name 
of the “Menace” because he was buying Euro- 
pean art in such devastating quantities. Thor- 
oughly aroused, several countries on the Con- 
tinent passed laws forbidding the exportation 
of art in a futile effort to stem the flow to 
America. But European art dealers, not hav- 
ing the same point of view as their govern- 
ments, rushed to the aid of these suffering, 
art-poor American millionaires. Many Paris 
and London dealers established “branches” in 
New York to facilitate trading as well as 
to avoid certain inconveniences of customs, 
duties, etc. (and this scheming practice has 
not yet ceased). 

The desire by Americans to possess art 
(European art, of course) seemed insatiable, 
and their buying power was amazing. There 
were literally boatloads of objets d’ar? con- 
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signed to the States—single paintings or 
whole collections, individual pieces of furni- 
ture or entire interiors, columns from hal- 
lowed and ancient churches or the complete 
church itself. For instance, William Randolph 
Hearst paid $500,000 for an intact Spanish 
monastery of the Cistercian Order, had the 
building dismantled and shipped by chartered 
steamship from Sacramenia, Spain, to Amer- 
ica. The stones had been packed in straw, and 
since it was illegal to bring straw into this 
country because of sanitary regulations, it was 
necessary to repack the entire five thousand 
tons of ancient stones and destroy the straw 
before the shipment could be received in 
America! But Hearst never reassembled his 
monastery. It remained stored in 10,000 pack- 
ing cases until it was resold for $19,000 (along 
with thousands of other Hearst items) at 
Gimbels in 1942. The sorry eventual fate, 
physical and financial, of this objet d’art, 
bought in reckless whimsy by one American 
millionaire collector, is typical of much of the 
European flotsam brought to America by 
many other not-so-rich American collectors 
after World War I. 

But it was a wonderful period, anyway 
(particularly nostalgic to present-day deal- 
ers). Men well known in the financial world 
became even better known in the art world, 
vying with each other to see who could pay the 
most for rare European art. In 1921 the Eng- 
lish dealer, Duveen, paid $640,000 for Gains- 
borough’s “Blue Boy” at the request of Henry 
E. Huntington of California. Joseph Widener 
paid $750,000 for a pair of Rembrandt paint- 
ings. And so it went. What mixed emotions 
the painters of these canvases would have en- 
dured if they could have come back from their 
paupers’ graves! During the four years from 
1918 to 1922, more than $40,000,000 worth of 
paintings and other art objects were sold to 
the States by the dealers in London alone! 
(At the present time, the New York art mar- 
ket is witnessing something of the same non- 
sensical boom in European “art,” and Amer- 
ica will probably once more be flooded with 
mediocre art from abroad—probably for the 
last time. ) 

The millions of dollars’ worth of art objects 
from Europe and the Orient were used to 
grace the elaborate homes of one or more gen- 
erations of Americans whose family fortunes 


had been amassed during the years when the 
United States was expanding to its greatest 
geographical extent. But, as time passed and 
the individual patrons of art contemplated 
their final wills and testaments, and as they 
perhaps yearned to be remembered as ever- 
cognizant of the greatest public good, many 
bequeathed their art to public museums. Often 
they also gave large funds or trusts for the 
erection of buildings or wings to be named 
after themselves. Only rarely did they leave 
funds for the purchase of additional art or 
for the establishment of educational projects. 
(In some instances, where funds were made 
available for purchase of recent works of art, 
the stipulated condition was that the artist 
must have been dead for twenty-five or fifty 
years. Such patronage, while admittedly safer, 
did very little to encourage living artists—ex- 
cept to commit early suicide!) 

Through these wealthy American collec- 
tors, many of the older art museums acquired 
priceless collections of the world’s art. They 
also benefited from monetary bequests. But all 
too frequently the most important gifts went 
to the few metropolitan museums; and this 
practice tended further to compress art into 
a narrow territory in the East, at a time when 
the greatest social and economic development 
in America was taking place over a vast area 
west of the Alleghenies. If, by chance, a gift 
was made to one of the smaller sectional mu- 
seums in the East, the Middle West, the far 
West, or the South, the bequest was likely to 
be so encumbered with “conditions and speci- 
fied reservations” that the receiving institution 
would later be plagued as well as helped by the 
benefaction. Through the conditions attached 
to such gifts, many older regional museums 
have been forced to continue operation in out- 
moded buildings, have been severely limited in 
progressive development, and are so loaded 
down with “gift” possessions which must be 
kept on view at all times that they have become 
unwilling storehouses of the past with little 
opportunity to keep abreast of the changing 
vitality of the arts. 

Occasionally, regional museums were 
established before or soon after 1900 without 
benefit of large endowment or valuable pos- 
sessions. They were essentially a community’s 
attempt to answer a sublimated cultural urge, 
a laudable thing in itself ; but all too often this 
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instinct took the vain turn of attempting to 
compete with and rival the larger and wealth- 
ier museums. This sad error of judgment pro- 
duced throughout the provincial areas of 
America small anachronistic replicas of ex- 
pansive Eastern museum buildings (i.e., addi- 
tional Greek temples and Parthenons) ; it also 
resulted in a denial of any energetic sponsor- 
ship of regional art, while encouraging an imi- 
tation of art act’vities better suited to more 
stable cities than to pioneer communities. 

Of course, this is not a completely fair 
treatment of American art collectors of the 
period, nor a true appraisal of all art museums 
operating in America from about 1850 to 
about 1925—but perhaps it does not imply 
their general character too unjustly. 


H™ do the American art museums built 
after 1925 differ from their seniors, and 
what are the reasons for claiming that they 
are “better” museums? Some broad generali- 
zations will be helpful before factual details 
are examined for specific comparison. Most 
of these young museums were built during a 
period of national pride, not national envy ; 
and, although in politics pride may bring un- 
fortunate results, in art the new spirit pro- 
duced a tendency toward emancipation from 
European domination, which was long over- 
due. 

It is not claimed that “new ideas” about art 
museums originated as late as 1925 or that 
such ideas were entirely American. As early 
as 1881, the Englishman William S. Jevons 
published an essay, “The Use and Abuse of 
Museums,” which remains remarkably cur- 
rent. But, from the twenties on, the whole 
idea of what an art museum should be was in- 
vestigated with originality by scholars, city 
planners, and a great number of other log- 
ically interested parties—including the pub- 
lic! And, with the establishment of so many 
new museums over the country, Americans 
had many opportunities to activate their 
changed ideas. Typical of the new creative 
directors was John Cotton Dana, long-time 
head of the Newark, New Jersey, Free Public 
Library and, from 1926 until his death, direc- 
tor of the Newark Museum. Dana’s versatile 
innovations had great influence in altering the 
character of American art museums and in- 
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creasing their effectiveness as regional art 
centers. 

The knowledge of what European muse- 
ums had been was not forgotten, but was 
rather assimilated for what it was worth, so 
that few of the museums built after 1925 
showed any imitation of their foreign or do- 
mestic prototypes. The museum was housed 
in a building with a new look, growing natur- 
ally from the nature of the business involved, 
which was “art and living people.” It was 
practically at street and sidewalk level, simple 
in its exterior but skilifully massed to reveal 
its constructed purpose ; inside, it was an open, 
airy, busy place with enough variety of sights 
and participating activities to make adults and 
children readily understand the refreshment 
and personality of the arts. 

Emancipation from the old storehouse idea 
also encouraged experimental and original 
programs of art activity. These new museums 
realized that art is a living rather than a dead 
thing and must be presented to the public as 
such. Although new museums are often erro- 
neously typed as being interested only in 
American art or in “modern art,” they know 
that the arts of the past are a logical part of 
our heritage ; but they also know that art ex- 
perience is not served by merely “hanging” an 
old master—the dead old master must be 
“brought to life” so its greatness can be better 
understood by living people. To do so, young 
museums have devised timely programs and 
shrewd installations that have proved to be of 
great interest to the general public as well as 
those schooled in the arts. 

Yet another benefit of the breaking away 
from complete European domination has been 
the new-found courage and thoughtful energy 
with which young museums have sponsored 
American and regional art. Living artists, de- 
signers, and craftsmen are significant to our 
daily lives and should not go begging for an 
audience. By establishing competitive exhibi- 
tions, varying in geographical extent and cov- 
ering all branches of the arts, and by setting 
up long-range plans for acquiring contempo- 
rary art, the younger museums have rendered 
invaluable service. By the same token, each of 
the young museums is building an individual 
identity that will surely make our national art 
more inclusive and revealing. Also, by exten- 
sive and carefully planned schedules of exhi- 
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Figure I: The City Art Museum of St. Louis, organized in 1879 as the St. Louis Museum 
of Fine Arts. It is one of the oldest large museums in the Middle West. The building was 
constructed in 1904 at a cost of a million dollars as a part of the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition, and subsequently became the property of the city. The choice of location, high and 
deep in Forest Park, about a mile from the nearest street-car line, represented intentional 
isolation for the purpose of cultural eminence. The architecture, called Roman-Classical, is an 
i assemblage of European styles and ornament executed in American materials by American 
architects and sculptors. In structure, the museum is a complex clustering of small galleries, 
four galleries wide and five deep, on two sides of a huge vaulted sculpture hall. Despite 
obvious handicaps, it has developed a versatile program of activities, comparable to many 
new museums. 
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bitions, and by assembling exhibits of art 
from their own territories for circulation in 
other sections, they are helping substantially 
to offset the art monopoly of a few large cen- 
ters. 

In support of these generalities, let us cite 
the typical program of an average young re- 
gional museum serving a city with a popula- 
tion of 500,000 or less. The average young 
museum was built between 1925 and 1935. 
The parent organization might have been, and 
usually was, established before the actual con- 
struction of the museum building. In some 
cases, funds (from $200,000 to $500,000) 
were provided by an individual, as a memo- 
rial ; but almost without exception such build- 
ings, with all therein, have been subsequently 
transferred to a municipality to be used as 
free public museums and to be supported by 
the local government, either by mill tax or an- 
nual appropriation. However, the actual run- 
ning of these museums usually remains with 
the original art organization and its trustees, 
who render quarterly or annual reports to city 
officials on policy and administration. 

This shift of museum ownership and re- 
sponsibility from the individual to the munici- 
pality can be explained as a natural result of 
the recent reduction of private wealth due to 
high personal-income taxes or, perhaps, to the 
fact that the families of the original donors 
are unable to meet inheritance or other taxes ; 
but it must be remembered that cities would 
not accept these expensive gifts because of 
anticipated and known maintenance and oper- 
ating costs, unless it was believed that art mu- 
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seums could earn community support through 
services rendered. The change in art museums 
for the better has been paralleled by a change 
in municipal and public opinion, so that an ac- 
tive art museum is now accepted to be as nec- 
essary as a public library, parks and play- 
grounds, public schools, and the like. 

Since the architecture of the new museum 
is “functional,” both inside and out, without 
ornate exterior “period” decoration or costly 
Grecian columns, the considerable money 
saved on these items has usually been applied 
to making the interior pleasant, comfortable, 
and well-equipped for a great variety of activ- 
ities. Galleries are often air-conditioned, al- 
ways refreshing by the use of large areas of 
suitable color, and arranged for ease of move- 
ment and resting. (Both amusing and serious 
have been the recognition, diagnosis, and at- 
tempted cure of yet another disease of public 
behavior—“Museum Fatigue.”) Rooms used 
for group meetings, reading, or listening to 
music or radio concerts are likely to have 
large glass doors and window areas opening 
into outdoor gardens or facing agreeable 
vistas of landscape. Other space in the mu- 
seum may be allotted to a small auditorium, a 
library, a print room, classrooms for many 
hobby and professional activities, ranging 
from the more basic art studies to weaving 
and photography. Throughout, the atmos- 
phere is almost as normal as home or the office 
—and as friendly. 

In policy, the young museums are as crea- 
tive as the arts they seek to sponsor. They 
have no illusions about becoming “little Met- 





Figure II (top): The Parthenon, Nashville, Tennessee. An exact replica of the original, it represents the 
ultimate in American imitation of European building. Completed in 1931, it was intended as an art museum, 
but the galleries had to be relegated to the basement. At present, the Nashville Museum of Art hangs its 
exhibitions elsewhere. 


Figure III (center): The Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas. Built in 1924 through the efforts of the 
Houston Art League (organized 1900), it represents the gradual change in regional art museums away 
from the absolute European idea. There are still the Doric columns and rather elaborate cornices, and the 
names of great European artists are carved into the walls; but on the facade are the significant words: 
“Erected by the People for the Use of the People.” The location is better than that of many earlier art 
museums. It is supported jointly from municipal and private funds, and the over-all program is pointed 
toward the art possibilities of a fast-growing Texas city. 


Figure IV (bottom): Among the newest of the art museum buildings in the Southwest, the Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts was completed in 1936. It represents a complete emancipation from European precedent. 
Simple in exterior and deceptively small-looking in scale, this building contains twelve exhibition galleries, 
a large inside court for concerts, an auditorium, lounge, library, and six classroom studios opening onto an 
outside court. Offices are placed functionally throughout the building ; and there is ample space on the ground 
floor for storage rooms, workshops, receiving rooms, and additional classrooms. Most of the building is 
air-conditioned. The entire operational income comes from municipal sources, with membership funds avail- 
able for special purposes. The program of activities is comparable to that of other new American art 
museums. Last year’s attendance was 120,000. 
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ropolitans”—and wouldn’t want to be if they 
could! If the older museums had as their 
credo “To collect and store the rarest art ob- 
jects of the past from over the world,” the 
young museums probably are most occupied 
in “promoting interest, pleasure, and under- 
standing of things in the art field, and stimu- 
lating the production of contemporary art in 
the community.” The older museum sought 
old and rare objects of art from far away and 
catalogued them; the young museum looks 
near-by for human activities that are instinc- 
tive with art, presents the results of these ac- 
tivities with commendation, acquires some, 
and sends some out over the country to enrich 
the experiences of others. 

With this simple feeling as its ideal, the 
young museum has developed practical plans 
and programs bringing response in quality 
and numbers never dreamed of by the older 
museums. The fact that older museums col- 
lected art is no deterrent to young museums’ 
also collecting art, but the latter form collec- 
tions according to a predetermined long-range 
plan and with conscious emphasis on examples 
which fit into the plan created for a particular 
museum and community. Bequests continue 
to be numerous and often excellent, but are 
usually not accepted unless relatively free of 
restricting conditions, and unless they have a 
logical and necessary usefulness in the long- 
range acquisition plan. Private funds also 
continue to gravitate to the younger museums 
(as to the older museums) ; however, the 
young museum insists that such funds not be 
earmarked by the donors for specific purposes 
but remain open for use according to develop- 
ing needs. 

The annual program of exhibitions at the 
younger museum is one of its most important 
and productive activities, and here again the 
inventive and alert character of young mu- 
seums shades their older counterparts. A good 
contemporary museum knows that “Frag- 
ments of beauty torn from their original en- 
vironment will not cast a spell on any be- 
holder, or by themselves breed either taste or 
creative ability. Setting out masterpieces of 
assorted epochs in the bland belief that they 
will achieve a daily miracle and effect count- 
less conversions is no longer credible. Objects 
of art must be organized and directed, and the 
whole museum planned to accomplish a given 


purpose by a sound relation to human psychol- 
ogy and contemporary needs.”* So young 
museums “activate” all exhibitions and im- 
part living, provocative, and personal qualities 
to a great variety of art. Instead of merely 
hanging a group of contemporary pictures and 
expecting the public to arrive at impromptu 
conclusions (which would probably be con- 
fused by new art experience), these paintings 
might be shown under the title “Modern 
Painting sms and How They Grew,” and the 
exhibit would be accompanied by enough de- 
scriptive or comparative material to make 
clear how such paintings are a part of the nor- 
mal continuity of art development. 

The most essential part of a young regional 
museum’s exhibition schedule is probably a 
series of annual competitive jury shows pre- 
senting the best of current art production in 
all mediums from city, state, or region, with 
special recognition available in the form of 
adequate cash awards and purchase prizes. 
These exhibits are supplemented by shows re- 
flecting the natural interests of the area— 
from works of public schools and colleges, to 
examples of art from territorial industry and 
business. Further serving local interests are 
one-man or group exhibitions of eligible qual- 
ity. Usually in exchange with other sections 
of the country, exhibits with unusual regional 
character are assembled for circulation. 

Feature events of a season may be at least 
two large and expensive exhibitions, planned 
to portray some trend in American art or a 
period in historical art (“Romanticism in 
America” or “The Greek Tradition at 
Work”). For such shows outstanding ex- 
amples of work are borrowed from the old 
and wealthy “repository” museums or from 
dealers ; catalogues are issued containing orig- 
inal interpretations ; and the entire exhibit is 
enlivened by informal and show-wise presen- 
tation. Rounding out a twelve-month schedule 
of between thirty and fifty exhibits will be 
small but pertinent shows. The titles of some 
random examples might be: How a Painting 
Is Made, Art Begins at Home, Design Today, 
Building in the Postwar Period, etc. 

Next in importance to sponsorship and in- 
terpretation of the arts through collections 





1Lee Simonson, “What Have Art Museums to Do 
With Art?” in Creative Art. 
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and exhibitions is the more formal educational 
program for laymen (adults and children) 
and professionals. Since art has now become a 
“legitimate” study in the curriculum of pub- 
lic schools and universities, young museums 
usually have direct and affiliated relations with 
the week-day studies of young people, often 
serving as an extension of the school systems 
and using mutual staff members. Also, since 
the average adult has more leisure during 
normal times, museums have become centers 
for the hobby and civic interests of adults. 

Classes at art museums do not duplicate 
those adequately offered at educational insti- 
tutions, yet there are usually from ten to fif- 
teen different art subjects offered for inten- 
sive study or relaxation. In addition, the mu- 
seum’s facilities, changing exhibits, library 
possessions, and the like provide unusual op- 
portunities for a regular attendance from 
schools, universities, and study groups. There 
are many lectures, gallery tours, and demon- 
strations for all age groups. 

Rounding out a versatile program are the 
general activities which, having breadth of 
appeal, make these museums community art 
centers. Seminars are held at regular times 
with leading practicing specialists presenting 
talks or demonstrations. Several times during 
a year, outstanding national or international 
personalities are brought for one to three 
weeks as “visiting artists,” meeting with stu- 
dents, teachers, artists, and lay groups. At 
least once each week, musical concerts or re- 
citals are held in the auditoriums, galleries, or 
outside courts, offering opportunity for fre- 
quent public appearance to young or profes- 
sional talent and dispelling the “hush-hush” 
atmosphere which too often afflicts museums. 
Then there may be fine movies, drama pro- 
grams, radio and recorded musical programs, 
forums for civic and technical problems re- 
lated to the arts, and other activities that in- 
duce participation in the arts in a natural way. 

Just as the earlier summary of older mu- 
seums may have been somewhat disparaging, 
so this description of the average young mu- 
seum may be too complimentary. Partisans of 
either might draw false conclusions from 
what has been said. However, from the study 
of some eighty American art museums (the 
number equally divided into old and young 
museums in towns of comparable size) and in 


lieu of a more complete marshaling of rele- 
vant facts and statistics than can be attempted 
here, a few accurate summations can be made. 
Most of the older museums have larger en- 
dowments, larger and more important perma- 
nent collections, more variety of properties 
and buildings, larger staffs (including more 
authorities of established reputation), and 
better libraries and research facilities (includ- 
ing formal, scholarly publications). Two of 
the older American museums, for example, 
include on their staffs the following members: 
two curators of Classical Antiquities, three 
curators of Egyptian art, one curator of Ori- 
ental art, a “keeper” (sic) of Islamic art, and 
an associate, a research fellow in Etruscan art, 
another in Asiatic art, others in Medieval art 
and Indian, Persian, and Mohammedan art, a 
research fellow and keeper of Byzantine coins 
and seals, and Pre members in the Depart- 
ment of Conservation—but no curator, keep- 
er, fellow, or other staff member for Ameri- 
can art (old or new) or for contemporary art 
from any country. Despite or because of such 
apparent advantages, most of these museums 
have smaller annual attendance, fewer active 
participating members, fewer exhibitions, less 
interest in sponsoring contemporary creative 
activities, and (quite paradoxically) these 
well-endowed museums often charge a public 
admission fee! 

By contrast, the average young museum, 
though lacking the desirable qualities of 
assets, staff, historical importance and pres- 
tige, has the advantage in attendance, paid 
members, number of exhibitions, better col- 
lections of contemporary art (especially 
American), more versatile program of gen- 
eral activities, and a more vital interest in 
sponsoring art production. As another para- 
dox, these young and relatively poor muse- 
ums are usually open to the public without 
charge at all times. 

So, pending further argument, it would 
seem apparent that the young regional art mu- 
seums in America are “better,” according to 
agreed contemporary definition: they are 
growing, active community centers, success- 
fully sponsoring and interpreting the arts, 
while most of the older museums are not 
growing, are not active, and are not zealous in 
bringing art and people together in better 
understanding. 








The good old corncob pipe—as Amer- 
ican as a Missouri mule! Here is the 
story of its origin and its devotees. 


The Saga of the Cob Pipe 


By Stanley Vestal 


an oracular statesman declared, “What 

this country needs is a good five-cent 
cigar.” Happily, in spite of the current ciga- 
rette shortage no dreamer has come forward 
to urge that the country needs a good ten- 
cent tobacco pipe. For that need was met once 
and for all, three-quarters of a century ago. 

The Missouri corncob pipe is as indigenous, 
as American—and as persistent—as the Mis- 
souri mule. It is an institution so well estab- 
lished, so satisfactory to those who use it, that 
it has never been necessary to advertise it. 
Every year one American in ten buys a corn- 
cob pipe. 

It was invented, perfected, and has always 
been manufactured on the banks of the Mis- 
souri River —that rambunctious, untamed 
stream which, in spite of engineers and the 
moral example of more placid streams, goes 
right ahead in its old reckless, violent, strange, 
and passionate way. The Missouri is an in- 
dividual, erratic and unpredictable, yet it is 
always the same—just like its child, the cob 
pipe. For no matter how you polish and paint 
it up, that pipe is always and unmistakably a 
corncob. 

Before 1869 the corncob was used only as 
fuel, as a missile, as a brush to rub down a 
horse, as a stopper for a jug, and for sanitary 
purposes. 

But one day, in pensive mood, a Missouri 
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Reviewing that excellent book by STANLEY VESTAL, 
The Missouri, in the New York Herald Tribune, 
Stewart Holbrook suggested he would like to see a 
chapter on the history of the cob pipe. It seemed a 
good idea to us, and we asked for it. So—here it is. 
Stanley Vestal is the pen name of Professor Walter 
Stanley Campbell, director of courses in professional 
writing at the University of Oklahoma. 


farmer sat and contemplated the cob which 
he held poised in his hand. He observed that 
it was long, taper, rounded at the bigger end 
and pointed at the smaller. Its white surface 
was marked by corrugations which looked 
rough but yielded under firm pressure. When 
he took the cob in both hands and broke it, 
it snapped square off, showing its circle of 
hard woody substance about the central core 
of soft white pith. Perhaps that day the farm- 
er had left his pipe behind. At any rate, it 
occurred to him, since he was a smoker, that 
by poking out the pith, boring a hole near 
the big end of the cob, and inserting a stem, 
he could easily make a cheap and serviceable 
pipe. 

He did his trading in the tranquil town of 
Washington on the south bank of the Mis- 
souri River. Next time he went to town to 
trade, he strolled up the quiet, old-world 
street to the nearest woodworking shop. The 
proprietor was Henry Tibbe, recently arrived 
from Holland. 

In the shop, the farmer soon persuaded 
Tibbe to fit his rough piece of cob to the lathe 
and lay his chisel on it. Tibbe soon smoothed 
away the corrugations, then bored out the 
pith and drilled a hole. To this he fitted a reed 
stem and handed it back to the farmer. Mak- 
ing the pipe had been very little trouble. Tibbe 
was new in the town and glad to create good 
will. He refused to charge his visitor any- 
thing. 

The farmer thumbed tobacco into the bowl, 
struck a match, and got his homemade pipe 
going. Then, in return for Tibbe’s trouble, 
the farmer let the Dutchman have a few puffs 
from the pipe he had made. Tibbe felt well 
paid. 
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Business was not very brisk in the new 
shop. So, after the farmer left, Tibbe began 
to wish he had a cob pipe of his own. Taking 
the other half of the cob which the farmer 
had brought, he went to work and was soon 
puffing away contentedly. 

This second pipe was an improved model. 
A Hollander naturally associates pipes with 
the fine, white clay-like mineral from which 
meerschaum pipes are made in the old coun- 
try. It inevitably occurred to Tibbe to fill the 
cavities (left on the cob when the corruga- 
tions were scraped off) with plaster of Paris 
to make the bowl smooth. Also, finding the 
pith too soft to serve as a firm bottom for 
the bowl, Tibbe removed it and plugged the 
hole with the same hard, white material. 

Neighbors began to demand corncob pipes 
like Tibbe’s. Finding that the first dozen pipes 
he made sold readily for a nickel apiece, Tibbe 
patented his process. In 1872 he and his son 
incorporated as the Missouri Meerschaum 
Company. 

At first, their entire staff consisted of one 
young fellow named Christian Hesse, whose 
job it was to shape and plaster, to sandpaper, 
scour, and shellack the bowls of corncob pipes. 
Christian Hesse is still making corncob pipes 
for the Company. 

As the years passed, the selection of mate- 
rials for Missouri Meerschaums was im- 
proved. Not every corncob makes a good pipe, 
and today pipes are made only from the cobs 
of corn raised especially for that purpose in 
certain rich bottom lands of the Missouri Val- 
ley. This field corn requires a longer period 
to reach maturity than ordinary corn. 

The tall, green, strapping stalk, big enough 
for a small boy to climb, was developed by 
crossing native Indian corn with a corn named 
after that stalwart pioneer, Daniel Boone. 
Somehow the Indian and the pioneer both 
seem to be represented in this sturdy “pipe 
corn.” They were tough hombres, and the 
corn takes after them. 

It is bigger than ordinary corn and pro- 
duces large ears packed with rows of firm 
white kernels—ears too large for an ordinary 
sheller to handle. Such pipe corn earns an 
extra profit for the farmer who grows it. 

After the cobs are purchased, they are 
warehoused and dried out for from six 
months to five years. At the end of that time, 
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they are sorted and graded for size. To make 
a good pipe, a cob must be nearly two inches 
in diameter. 

The selected cobs are then sawed into sec- 
tions—two or three to the cob—and the pith 
bored out. Then these sections are put on the 
lathe, smoothed and shaped—and varnished 
and sandpapered after the cavities have been 
packed with plaster of Paris or gypsum. 
Finally, the bowls are polished, and holes are 
punched to receive the stems. So corncob 
pipes have been made for more than seventy 
years. 

In all these years the Company has never 
found it necessary to advertise. Small wonder. 

The corncob has many advantages. It is 
less fragile than a clay, less expensive than 
a briar, cool in the hand and light in the 
pocket, with a short, straight stem easily 
cleaned. Even in wartime it can be had in 
some two dozen models—with bowls wide or 
narrow, deep or shallow, bell-shaped or bar- 
rel-shaped ; in natural finish, or varnished and 
burnished, light or dark; with stems of reed 
or cane, weichselwood or simulated cob ; with 
bits made of bone, clear amber, or plastic in 
white, black, yellow, and other colors. Some 
of the stems have silver ferules, and you can 
pay considerably more than a dime for the 
fancier models. There is a pipe called “Fancy 
Grandpa,” with a bowl six inches deep and a 
twenty-two inch double-curved stem; there 
is an Indian “peace-pipe” some twenty inches 
long ; there is even Baby—a pipe for blowing 
soap bubbles. But “America’s Favorite,” the 
best-selling corncob pipe, is the original Mis- 
souri Meerschaum—at ten cents. 

Most people, I suppose, would admit that 
there is something down-to-earth and firmly 
masculine about the corncob pipe. By con- 
trast, the smoking of a clay pipe seems an 
elegant—or vulgar—affectation in this coun- 
try ; elegant if one chooses the long, graceful 
churchwarden ; vulgar if one can mouth only 
the broken stem of a cheap dudeen. 

Even the briar, for all its cost and beauty, 
seems to influence in odd ways those who 
smoke it. They spend more time fooling with 
their briars : burning scores of matches, scrap- 
ing out the dottle from the bowl, cleaning 
the stem, oiling the warm bowl against their 
noses, polishing it on their sleeves or socks— 
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in short, spending more time in these rituals 
than in actually smoking. 

All such hocus-pocus reminds one of the 
remark made by James McNeill Whistler to 
a pupil in his art class. Finding the young 
man continually puffing a briar, he advised 
him to give up painting. The astonished stu- 
dent asked, “Why ?” 

Whistler replied, “Some day you may get 
interested in painting, and then your pipe 
will go out.” 

Such a comment could never have been 
offered to a man who smoked a corncob pipe. 
For the corncob is the pipe of men who do 
things; there is precious little ritual about 
its use. In the first place, the bowl has a 
broad, flat base, so that the pipe can be set 
down securely on table, desk, or work-bench 
without any fear that it will fall over or set 
fire to something. The bowl is so capacious 
that it does not have to be filled every moment, 
as smaller pipes must be, and the surface of 
fire is wide so that your corncob does not 
easily go out. It holds its fire well. And, since 
the cob of which the bowl is made is porous, 
the pipe mellows quickly. The stem and bit 
are sturdy; yet if, by some rare mischance, 
the bit should be broken or bitten through, 
it can easily be replaced at once for next to 
nothing. A man can buy a dozen identical 
corncob pipes for less than a cheap briar 
would cost. 

Men who know their corncob pipes as a 
rule prefer the original cane stem, a stem 
made of reed from the Great Dismal Swamp. 


mingles with the best society. 

It has also, for most of us, an aura of senti- 
ment. Most of us learned to smoke puffing 
an old yellow cob stuffed with Bull Durham. 

Though scarcities and inflationary prices 
dismay the smokers of cigarettes, cigars, 
and imported pipes, you may—if you like a 
corncob—well feel like whistling. Pack the 
bowl with good rich Burley or Walnut to- 
bacco seasoned to taste with Latakia or peri- 
que, light up, and wedge the bit between your 
back teeth, draw in the fragrant smoke, and 
you will be unable to imagine anything better. 
Still, manufacturers—for now there are sev- 
eral—ought to market a pipe that, like Pop- 
eye’s, will whistle at appropriate moments. 
That is the only possible improvement on the 
old reliable All-American corncob pipe! 

But try to get one of those now! They are 
almost as hard to find as cigarettes. 

Thus the whole contrivance springs from 
our native soil, and it is somehow fitting that 
the leader of our armies in the Pacific, Gen- 
eral MacArthur, should smoke a corncob 
from the Land of the Free. 

Many another famous man prefers the 
corncob: Joseph C. Grew, Undersecretary of 
State and former Ambassador to Japan ; Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing, Admiral Taffinder, and 
the protean Mayor of New York. Today not 
a few ladies have adopted the cob pipe, in the 
absence of their favorite cigarette. Better 
than that, the corncob is rooted in folklore, 
smoked by Mammy Yokum and Popeye the 
Sailorman. 

The corncob has gone Cinderella, and 


Voters’ Logic 


H ILL County had just re-elected a particularly ignorant and obnoxious 
legislator, and a man from another county was kidding a Hill County 


man about it. 


“T can understand,” he said, “how Hill County made an honest mistake 
and elected Neb once. But I will never be able to understand how it could 


elect him again.” 


“You don’t understand anything,” the other snapped. “Hill County is 
avery proud county ; it could never—under any circumstances—admit that 
it had two men like Neb. That’s why we re-elected him !”—G.B. 
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Sorter weak on the law but awfully strong on the facts, 
these men brought civilization to the Panhandle—but 
they fought their cases for the love of a good fight. 


Prairie-Dog Lawyers 
By R. W. Hall 


it. As applied to those of our profession 
who came to the wide-open spaces of 
Northwest Texas when they were peopled 
with prairie dogs, coyotes, jack rabbits, bad 
men, and worse women, the phrase “prairie- 
dog lawyer” was not intended in any sense to 
be laudatory or eulogistic. As then used and 
intended, it was a nickname, and worse, for 
it was often applied as an epithet. While it 
originated in a spirit of ridicule, many of those 
who were so classified made it famous and 
respected, just as others in the past who have 
been called in derision Quakers, Methodists, 
crusaders, Rebels, Yanks, cowpunchers, clod- 
hoppers, and sky pilots have made such names 
honorable and have baptized and christened 
them in martyr’s blood and glorified them by 
deeds of heroism and sacrifice. This is em- 
phatically true of most of those original old 
pioneer prairie-dog lawyers who lived and 
died in the years that are gone and whose 
cases have been appealed to the bar of the 
Judge of all the earth. Because I knew and 
loved them, I approach my subject with 
bowed head and my hat in my hand. 
Prominent among such heroes were Judge 
Frank Willis, Governor Jim Browning, Sen- 
ator Bill Plemons, Judge Will Boyce, Senator 
John Veal, Sam Madden, Lorenzo Dow Mil- 
ler, Dave Hill, Temple Houston, Gip Brown, 
B. M. Baker, S. P. Huff, H. H. Wallace, 
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“Prairie-Dog Lawyers” is adapted from an address 
delivered at the Herring Hotel, Amarillo, July 6, 
1929, by Judge R. W. Hall. It was printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Texas Bar Association, October, 
1929. The toastmaster introduced the speaker as “a 
pioneer of this country” whose “fame as a wit is not 
surpassed by that of Mark Twain in his palmy days.” 
(Reprinted by permission of Texas Law Review.) 


Woodman, and others whom I might mention 
and who have gone over the Great Divide. 
When measured and weighed by the deca- 
logue and the Sermon on the Mount, they 
were not all perfect; but they were strong, 
rugged characters, true to their clients and 
their profession ; their sterling qualities, their 
loyalty to each other and the eternal principles 
of justice, are a rich heritage, of which those 
of the tribe who are still here are justly proud. 
While they came here from other sections of 
Texas and from other states, they were always 
true to the best interests of the Panhandle. In 
the stormy days of the “Land Jumpers,” and 
“Fence Cutters,” and “Cattle Rustlers,” they 
stood in solid phalanx battling for the law and 
its supremacy. They were like the Irishman 
who said, “Ivery mon should be loyal to his 
native country whether he was born there or 
not.” 

Only a few of the old guard are left. “War 
Horse” Hoover at Canadian, Amos Fires at 
Childress, and Tom Turner at Amarillo are 
some of the remnant. Just why these have 
been spared I don’t know, unless it is because 
Jehovah is a God of compassion and His 
mercy endureth forever. 

To paraphrase what someone has said of 
Texas, it is impossible to tell a lie on the 
prairie-dog lawyer. Whatever you say, be it 
good or bad, it is true of some of them, some- 
time, somewhere, somehow, and to some 
extent. 

With few exceptions, the typical prairie- 
dog lawyer never saw even the outside of a 
law school, and in his estimation a diploma 
would have been a woeful waste of good shoe- 
string material. The State Examining Board 
is trying to change all that. The only sheep- 
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skins in his possession covered his Sayles’ 
Justices’ Guide and White & Wilson’s, four 
omniscient, omnipresent, and omnipotent vol- 
umes, in which legal pentateuch he could find 
good law on either side of any question. The 
ubiquitous law-book man with his decennial 
revisions and annual supplements is changing 
that. 

The prairie-dog lawyer was a powerful 
advocate. He was sorter weak on the law oc- 
casionally, but strong and long and awfully 
loud on the facts, so he didn’t need much 
written law in his business, though he fre- 
quently had to appeal to the unwritten law in 
behalf of his client. 

On one occasion Lorenzo Dow Miller and 
Hoover had a case in a remote county before 
an alleged justice of the peace. His Honor 
ran a saloon on the lower floor and had what 
was denominated a hotel in the second story. 
Court was held in the back end of the saloon. 
When the testimony was all in, Hoover ve- 
hemently insisted that the law was one way. 
Then Miller went into eruption and with more 
vehemence insisted that the law was the other 
way. His Honor, who was both judge and 
jury, drummed on the poker table with his 
fingers while he listened to the flow of legal 
lava. 

Finally Miller pulled out his fee in the case, 
which happened to be a ten-dollar gold piece, 
threw it on the table in front of the judge 
and said, “Here’s ten dollars to back up what 
I say is the law. Now, Hoover, put up or shut 
up. 

There wasn’t a law book within sixty miles. 
Hoover only had two dollars in his pocket. 
But, assuming all the dignity of the King of 
Clubs (which Hoover can do if necessary), 
he told the judge that such a proceeding was 
an insult to the intelligence of the court and 
that that was no way to decide a question of 
law. 

His Honor drummed on the table for a few 
minutes and then said, “Well, Mr. Hoover, 
money talks. You must ante or drop out of 
the game. If you ain’t willing to back your 
judgment on what the law is, she goes agin’ 
you.” 

And Hoover lost his cause. 

Many years ago I was trying a case before 
that prince of good fellows, Jim Browning. 
Sam Madden was on the other side. The prin- 
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cipal witness was extremely hostile to my side 
of the case, and I knew he did not have a pro- 
found reverence for the sacred obligations of 
his oath. I was trying to elicit an important 
fact from him without letting him understand 
its importance, and Madden objected to the 
question because I had not laid a proper predi- 
cate. I didn’t think a predicate was necessary. 

After several efforts and as many objec- 
tions by Madden, all of which were sustained, 
Browning said, “Mr. Hall, don’t ask that 
question any more without laying a predicate. 
Why do you object to laying a predicate?” 

I said, “Well, your Honor, I don’t think a 
predicate is necessary. Besides, this is an un- 
friendly witness, and to use an expression 
with which your Honor is familiar, I can’t lay 
a predicate without showing the witness my 
hand and I don’t want to do that.” 

The Court said, “Well, Mr. Hall, to use an 
expression with which counsel is familiar, the 
Court has called your hand and you have got 
to show it.” 

So I laid my cards on the table in front of 
the witness and lost my case. 

Few prairie-dog lawyers could tell you the 
difference between an executory devise and a 
contingent remainder, but they all knew the 
difference between two pairs and a bobtail 
flush. Right here I pause long enough to beg 
you not to be too severe in your judgment. 
This was long ago when there was no radio, 
no yo-yo, automobile, country club, moving- 
picture show, Sunday baseball, or cow-pasture 
pool, and the boys had to play something. The 
eternal triangle with its glaring headlines 
didn’t monopolize the front page, because 
there wasn’t any front page. Wives had not 
organized the Mutual Aid Societies for semi- 
weekly pistol practice because women had not 
commenced to wear children’s clothes in those 
good old days. Speer on Marital Rights had 
not been written, and they didn’t know they 
had any rights. So, all things considered, while 
a friendly game of draw with a nickel ante 
and a two-bit limit was neither strictly legal 
nor ethical, it was far better than organizing 
oilless oil companies, hot-air gas trusts and 
promoting blue-sky corporations to fleece an 
unwary public. 

In those days horse stealing and cattle rus- 
tlin’ were the two unpardonable sins in this 
country. If a fellow stole a horse, and the evi- 
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dence was sufficient to convict (to use modern 
judicial nomenclature), his case was not jus- 
ticiable. Why waste time and money trying a 
thief? If the evidence was weak and there 
was danger of an acquittal, the culprit was 
hanged to the first cottonwood limb and there 
was no case to try. If a man was suspected of 
using his branding irons in the dark of the 
moon, and a calf with his brand on it was 
found sucking another man’s cow, the calf’s 
testimony against him was conclusive and 
indisputable. The case was not considered 
judiciable, and the county was saved the ex- 
pense of a trial. To state it in the judicial 
phraseology and nomenclature of today, the 
basic data shown by the partiality of the cow 
for her malbranded offspring and the super- 
imposed inferences to be drawn from the 
calf’s drawing upon his differently branded 
source of supply was a postulate marked by 
unequivocation and provided a concept which 
negated the implication of innocence or mis- 
take in handling a branding iron. In other 
words, the “collaboration” of the cow and calf 
“intersese” left no “evidentiary margin” for 
a presumption of innocence, but ex vi neces- 
sitate was proof, ex cathedraas it were, “justi- 
fying a decretal presently enforcible” and 
“resultant”—and they hung the thief forth- 
with. 

As I have indicated, there was no such 
thing as a law library in all this broad expanse 
of country, and what few laws we knew were 
not rigidly enforced. But we could advise our 
clients what the law was today, with reason- 
able assurance that it would be the same next 
Wednesday. 

As in the time of Israel’s greatest apostasy, 
those were the days in which “every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes,” and 
most men settled their legal and equitable dif- 
ferences by an appeal to the stern arbitrament 
of a Colt’s forty-some-odd, which hung con- 
veniently in its holster on his hip. 

The country was thinly settled. The nesters 
and their families were few and far between. 
There were no churches, no banks, no rang- 
ers, and few sky pilots. The prairie-dog law- 
yer’s clientele was composed mostly of Gen- 
tiles, and the Apostle Paul tells us that the 
law was not written for the Gentiles, anyhow. 
There was, however, a saving remnant of the 
chosen people amongst us. One of them was 
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Jew Sam, who lived in Amarillo. Nobody ever 
knew his other name. His ostensible occupa- 
tion was running a knife-ringing game, but he 
was said to be the best poker player in the 
town, and that was goin’ some. A new county 
attorney was elected, had a moral spasm soon 
afterwards (as they frequently do), and de- 
clared his determination to enforce all the 
laws. He filed fifteen complaints against as 
many businessmen for keeping their stores 
open and violating the Sunday law. In his 
first case, he introduced Jew Sam (whom he 
had seen patronizing one of the merchants) 
as his main prosecuting witness. 

He said, “Sam, did you ever buy anything 
from the defendant on Sunday ?” 

“Vell, I ’ave bot several things from de de- 
fendant, but I got no almanac, and vot de 
devil do I know about Sunday, anyhow? Ve 
don’t know ven Sunday come in Amarillo.” 
No other witness could be procured, and the 
case was dismissed. 

The next case was called; and Abe Isaacs, 
who clerked for the leading clothing store, 
was the first witness for the State. The county 
attorney said, “Abe, have you, as clerk, ever 
sold any goods for your employer on Sun- 
day ?” 

Abe said, “No, not dat I knows of.” 

“But,” insisted the county attorney, “didn’t 
you sell me a pair of pants on Sunday and 
didn’t you yourself wrap them up for me?” 

“Vell, I wrapped up a pair of pants for you, 
but you ain’t ever paid for dem, already.” 

“But,” persisted the county attorney, “you 
charged them to me on the books, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yas, and dey is still charged on de books, 
but dat vasn’t no sale—dat was a hold-up.” 

The other thirteen cases were nol-prossed, 
and the operation of the Sunday law was sus- 
pended in Amarillo for several years. 

In his rounds, the district judge, as a matter 
of form, carried the revised statutes of ’79 
with him. On one occasion, in going from one 
county seat to the other, it was necessary for 
Judge Willis and the lawyers to wade the 
Canadian River. The stream was badly swol- 
len, but not navigable, at which time the quick- 
sands were extremely treacherous. Woodman, 
who was more than six feet tall, was leading 
the procession, holding the statute above his 
head in both hands to keep it dry. In fact, the 
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code was the only dry thing in the procession. 
Judge Willis, who was short and stumpy (he 
was undressed in one-piece-bathing-revue 
costume) was wading immediately behind 
Woodman. Willis stepped into the quicksands 
and commenced to sink. He called to Wood- 
man for help. Woodman insisted that with 
the precious statute in his custody, he could 
not help the Court. The Court said, “Wood- 
man, drop the statutes. Let the law go to hell 
and save the Court.” 

This is still the slogan in many localities. 
When it becomes necessary to save the Court, 
the law is a secondary consideration and must 
be thrown overboard, always. 

They tried cases under high pressure. They 
fought like gladiators and contested every 
inch of the ground. They practiced law be- 
cause they loved it and not for revenue only. 
The profession had not then been commer- 
cialized, and a lawyer’s ability was not meas- 
ured by the size of his fees and his balance 
in the bank. 

To them the jury was the court of last re- 
sort, and its verdict was generally final. There 
were few appeals. They had no court stenog- 
rapher and the district was two hundred 
miles wide and four hundred miles long. An 
appeal took lots of time and labor. A new 
lawyer drifted into the district who knew how 
to appeal. He was at once frowned upon and 
ostracized because, as Amos Fires expressed 
it, “That fellow is going to work us all to 
death with his fool appeals.” Although they 
were fighters to a finish, the verdict was usu- 
ally the finish; and as soon as the smoke of 
battle had cleared away and the dust had set- 
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tled in the arena, all parties (including the 
Court) repaired to that popular corner where 
the cowpuncher made his headquarters when 
in town, and together the one drowned his 
disappointment and the other celebrated his 
victory, with their feet on the same rail. The 
most genial spirit of fraternity prevailed, and 
no one harbored malice or ill will because of 
what happened during a trial. 

Tom Turner appealed one case, and when 
he went to argue it in the Appellate Court, he 
said: “May it please Your Honors, this case 
was tried before the Honorable James N. 
Browning, Judge of the Forty-Seventh Judi- 
cial District, but that is not the only reason 
it should be reversed. There are twenty-seven 
others in the record.” 

Someone told old big-hearted, lovable Jim 
what Tom had said, and it took nearly all day 
to get him in a good humor again. 

Many of them, like the saddle-bag lawyer 
of East Texas years ago, went around the 
immense district with the Court, but they 
traveled in buckboards and in hacks. Their 
lodging place was wherever the shadows of 
night overtook them; and, with a Parker to 
sleep on and a Suggins for a cover, they 
dreamed under the star-spangled canopy of 
heaven to the music of the coyote’s chilling 
serenade. 

When the Epic of the Panhandle is written 
by some genius who has dipped his pen in 
inspiration and has faithfully portrayed in 
glowing words the thrilling scenes of those 
old days that are gone never to return, the 
prairie-dog lawyer will be the central figure 
in that grand picture. 


Leaf 
By Luella Boynton 


OTHING the eye can see 
Gives more delight 
Than the leaf on the tree 
When the sun’s bright, 


Than the leaf on the vine 
In the sun turning: 

Green in the gold shine 
Cooling the burning. 
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Oklahoma has taken the lead in saving the soil. 
Here is the how and the why—the mspiring 
story of a whole state meeting an emergency. 


Oklahoma's Amazing 
Soil Program 


By Elmer T. Peterson 


A great surge of interest has set every 

county in the state talking about “ter- 
races,” “contour listing,” “grassing of out- 
lets,” “diversion ditches,” and “‘live-stock pas- 
ture management.” If you don’t know these 
terms, you are not up to date in Oklahoma. 
That goes for businessmen, housewives, 
preachers, teachers—in fact, everybody. 

The movement came to its peak in 1943, 
and there has been no let-up since. Men of 
public influence—politicians, newspapermen, 
chamber of commerce leaders, educators, and 
others—have been and are vigorously alive in 
promoting soil conservation. 

The interest out of which this movement 
has grown is no new thing. There are farmers 
in Oklahoma who have practiced terracing for 
thirty or forty years, and there are educators, 
journalists, and public men who have advo- 
cated soil conservation almost that long. 

Oklahoma needs to be soil-conscious, to be 
sure. A considerable part of the state consists 
of the “cross timbers” belt, which, for some 
reason not yet fully explained, is featured by 
an exceptionally “sugary” and easily erodible 
land. When deforested and plowed, this soil 
rolls rapidly into gullies and streams in a 
thick mixture like red barn paint. Like other 
states in this general area, Oklahoma experi- 
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ELMER T. PETERSON, associate editor of the Daily 
Oklahoman, is an old-time friend of conservation. 
He is a former editor of Better Homes & Gardens 
and the author of Forward to the Land. He con- 
ducted the “Save the Soil” radio program for the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company. 


ences extremes of wet and dry weather ; and 
this is another factor favorable to erosion, 
both of water and of wind. 

Oklahoma is comparatively young. It was 
settled chiefly by the “Run” of 1889. The peo- 
ple are youthfully alive to impressions and 
alarms. They don’t have the inertia and com- 
placency found in some of the old states. 
Many people still living remember when the 
state was a virgin paradise, with clear streams 
running constantly. They know what it means 
when they see denuded hills, ugly gullies, and 
streams that run in muddy floods for a while 
and then subside toa series of shallow pools. 

All this added up to the proposal, in the 
winter of 1943-44, that the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce sponsor a state-wide 
“Save-the-Soil Clinic,” analogous to other 
“clinics” on aviation, chemurgy, and live 
stock. It may be said parenthetically that Ok- 
lahoma City is definitely clinic-minded. The 
general idea is to take up some given condition 
or industry, bring in a group of experts, and 
literally take the thing apart to see what makes 
it tick. 

This first Save-the-Soil Clinic was held 
March 27 and 28, 1944, and the official master 
of ceremonies was Governor Robert S. Kerr, 
who issued the invitations, made the introduc- 
tions, and generally boosted the affair. The 
list of speakers included Chester C. Davis, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis; Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, chief of the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service; Dr. W. A. 
Albrecht, professor of soils chemistry at the 
University of Missouri; Louis Bromfield, 
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famous author-farmer ; Dr. Paul B. Sears, of 
Oberlin College, author of Deserts on the 
March; and the author of this article. There 
were also panel leaders and discussions, in- 
cluding farmers and soil-conservation tech- 
nicians. 

More than nine hundred men, representing 
farm and business interests from all parts of 
Oklahoma, registered for the event. It was 
quite a sight to see slight, professorial Dr. 
Albrecht, with his charts and scientific data, 
lecture for more than an hour to those hard- 
headed Oklahomans while they sat almost 
breathlessly on the edges of their chairs to 
hear about “proteinaceous” food crops, the 
calcium content of soils, and the “buffalo 
sense” of the aboriginal live stock of the prai- 
ries, which deliberately chose the high plains 
because of that calcium content. 

With this meeting as a pilot lamp, commu- 
nities all over Oklahoma have held regional 
and county soil clinics. Enid, Durant, Vinita, 
Madill, Sentinel, Chandler, Guthrie, Musko- 
gee, Tulsa, Konawa, Seminole, Norman, 
Prague, Stigler, Ardmore, Hugo, Geary, 
Woodward—these are but random instances 
of the spread of the clinic idea. The clinics are 
short courses in the various aspects of conser- 
vation. Charts and slides are used to illustrate 
the value of grassing of outlets, gully erosion 
control, terracing, strip cropping, revegeta- 
tion, weed-mowing, and other approved prac- 
tices. It has become a veritable state crusade. 

The use of Bermuda grass in grassed out- 
lets for terraces and diversion ditches is heav- 
ily stressed, and a fascinating human interest 
angle of one clinic I attended was the imple- 
ment for planting Bermuda grass roots which 
had been invented and manufactured by a 
farmer, from bits of scrap picked up here and 
there. Implements are hard to get at present, 
and the resourcefulness of the farmers who 
have made their own machines is abundantly 
manifest. I have seen homemade rotary fres- 
noes (a type of dirt scraper), terracing ma- 
chines, and other horse or tractor drawn tools. 

Emphasis is also being placed on the plant- 
ing of African weeping lovegrass, sometimes 
known facetiously as “Ethiopian woo-hay.” 
This is a perennial plant, with long, drooping 
stalks, and with fine seeds, so small and light 
that half a pound will seed an acre. The mar- 
ket price for this seed ranges from $2.50 to 





$7 a pound, depending upon supply and de- 
mand—and the demand has been lively. Water 
can run over such grass at a brisk rate with- 
out washing out the roots or contiguous soil, 
because the roots form a dense mass. Many 
of the clinics exhibited samples of this grass, 
along with other grasses useful in the general 
program. 

With a year of experience behind them, the 
leaders of the Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce resolved that they would continue 
the clinic idea, and so this year a second Okla- 
homa Save-the-Soil Clinic was held. Stanley 
Draper, managing director of the Chamber 
of Commerce, decided that since the first con- 
ference had featured speakers of national rep- 
utation to break the crust of the subject, the 
second one would emphasize actual work in 
the field. Accordingly, a 400-acre farm at the 
northwest edge of Oklahoma City, belonging 
to Mrs. Ella Classen, was secured for a series 
of about twenty demonstrations, from farm 
pond building to terracing, contour farming, 
fertilization, and weed-mowing. At each sta- 
tion, a technician from the state soil conserva- 
tion headquarters, or from Oklahoma A. & 
M. College or the Red Plains Demonstration 
Farm at Guthrie, explained the details. De- 
spite a heavy rain that immediately preceded 
the event, there were seven hundred farmers 
and business and professional men in attend- 
ance. A free barbecue lunch was served under 
the trees at noon, and everybody had a good 
time. 

In such ways the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce is demonstrating that it is con- 
cerned with something else besides urban in- 
terests. It knows the importance of the soil— 
that if the land fails us, nothing else will 
save us. 

One of the important and beneficial effects 
of this wave of enthusiasm is that it has im- 
pelled a large number of city business and 
professional men to “plow back” into the soil 
some of the money they have reaped from it. 

Dr. X. of Clinton told me this story : “Until 
a year ago I never paid much attention to 
farming, and I owned no land. I attended the 
‘Save-the-Soil Clinic’ at Oklahoma City, in 
March, 1944, and listened to every word that 
was said. I went home and bought a 200-acre 
farm, and I have already spent $7,000 on it, 
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Some advanced ground has been taken by the prime movers of the conser- 
vation program in Oklahoma—notably in regard to the necessity for complete 
watershed treatment BEFORE downstream dams are built. Mr. Peterson explams 








a good deal of it going into conservation prac- 
tice. I can already see that it pays. Believe me, 
I’m sold, clear up to the hilt, and I realize that 
if the soil goes, we all go.” 

This is typical of a large number of cases. 

Henry Griffing, an attorney of Oklahoma 
City, and one of the chief promoters of the 
1944 clinic, tells his story this way: “I never 
lived on a farm. I don’t know one single thing 
about farming. But I realize that if we don’t 
save our soil, we won’t have any farms, or 
small towns, or large towns. I’m interested in 
soil conservation because it’s to my own self- 
ish interest to save that soil. It’s perfectly 
plain to me.” 

The Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company, 
which sells by far the largest bulk of its elec- 
trical energy in the cities and towns, has been 
especially energetic in the movement, and for 
nearly a year sponsored a weekly “Save-the- 
Soil” radio broadcast, constantly hammering 
on the idea that “it’s everybody’s job,” since 
the loss of the soil means direct loss to every 
business, industrial, and professional interest 
in the state. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College has co-operated 
with the U. S. Soil Conservation Service in 
maintaining and manning the Red Plains Ex- 
perimental Farm near Guthrie, which is a per- 
manent clinic or laboratory demonstration for 
the state and features terracing, contouring, 
strip cropping, grassing, and all the other ap- 
proved methods of good land use. Harley 
Daniel is supervisor. One area is devoted to a 
series of sloping strips where actual run-off of 
water and wash-off of soil is measured scien- 
tifically. By using different types of crops, 
such as cotton, wheat, sweet clover, alfalfa, 
Bermuda grass, and other items, it has been 
found that certain crops are better than others 
—of course, the more compact the grass, the 
less run-off and wash-off occurs. With Ber- 
muda, the loss of water and soil is almost 
nothing, whereas cotton furnishes a tremen- 


dous opportunity for erosion and consequent 
depletion. 

At Woodward, at another co-operative sta- 
tion, the various grasses are stressed. Wood- 
ward is in the heart of the traditional cattle 
country, being the location of the famous an- 
nual Woodward Rodeo, which attracts cow- 
boys from everywhere. Naturally, grass is an 
absorbing subject. One especially interesting 
feature of the Woodward station is the “cow 
cafeteria,” which consists of a series of plots 
of about a score of different varieties of grass, 
including the aboriginal buffalo grass and the 
various species of bluestem. When cows are 
fenced in this area, careful note is taken of 
the kinds of grass they prefer, and the farmer 
and rancher may govern their selection of 
feed crops accordingly. One of the highest- 
ranking grasses, in order of cow preference, 
is sand lovegrass, a relative of the African 
variety, which is also called “ice-cream grass” 
since it is specially favored as an item of diet. 
The native buffalo grass and the various blue- 
stems also rate high. 

Because of the close integration of soil con- 
servation with the grasses that stop or retard 
run-off and wash-off, and because of the 
necessity of grassing terrace outlets and diver- 
sion ditches, the whole subject of soil conser- 
vation has veered over toward the larger proj- 
ect of land use. In other words, terracing, con- 
touring, and other practices are recognized as 
parts of land management. In many cases, it 
is found desirable to take land out of culti- 
vation and get it into sod. Then follows the 
problem of how many head of live stock to 
pasture on a given farm, with corollary prob- 
lems of hay, grain sorghums, corn, wheat for 
pasture and cash crop, etc. 

Soil conservation, as part of the larger sub- 
ject of land use, is therefore effecting a sub- 
stantial change in the whole economy of Okla- 
homa, which once was so enthusiastic over its 
cash crops of wheat and cotton. The newer 








trend is to “go along with Nature” instead of 
fighting her—which recalls the fact that even 
Johnson grass, by many considered a menace, 
has been found useful. Hugh Harrell, an Ok- 
lahoma City banker who operates a farm, says 
that he once fought Johnson grass year after 
year, but has quit, and now uses it for hay, in 
a rotation system, and makes more money 
than he did when he was trying to get rid of 
it. Mr. Harrell, by the way, was leader of the 
panel discussions at the first Oklahoma Save- 
the-Soil Clinic. 

Professors at the Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, are pushing the movement, 
and among their valuable projects is the re- 
search done on grasses by Professor Hi W. 
Staten, on soil chemistry by Dr. Horace Har- 
per, and on general conservation by Dr. Louis 
Hawkins, as well as the extension work by 
Edd Roberts and C. T. Sturdivant. 

Anyone interested in the extremely vigor- 
ous spreading of Bermuda grass, which often 
becomes so embarrassing to city gardeners 
and farmers that it is called “devil grass,” will 
be intrigued by the discovery made by Profes- 
sor Staten. He found that a border of African 
weeping lovegrass at the edge of a grassed 
waterway or outlet will prevent the Bermuda 
grass from spreading where it isn’t wanted. 
The lovegrass shades out the Bermuda, which 
requires plenty of sunshine. 

Some advanced ground has been taken by 
the prime movers of the conservation pro- 
gram in Oklahoma—notably by the Oklahoma 
City chapter of “Friends of the Land,” which 
is a national organization established prima- 
rily for the purpose of furthering soil con- 
servation. In a resolution directed toward the 
national legislature, this chapter, by a unan- 
imous referendum vote of its members, urged 
that no downstream dams be built on the 
major streams until AFTER the respective 
watersheds have been given complete treat- 
ment to prevent soil erosion. In view of the 
terrific propaganda in favor of the TVA and 
related projects, this stand is significant. 

It is based considerably on The Control of 
Reservoir Silting, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 521, issued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, which reveals some startling 
facts. For instance, it shows that a water sup- 
ply dam at Osborne, Kansas, filled up in one 
year after construction. Lake Austin in Texas 
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filled up at the rate of about fifteen or sixteen 
years. Even Lake Mead, the reservoir of 
Boulder Dam—the granddaddy of all big 
dams—will be ruined by siltation in five gen- 
erations, according to engineers’ reports 
quoted in this book. 

Oklahomans don’t have to go far to find 
substantiation of this line of contention. The 
Lugert Dam reservoir, near Altus, Oklahoma, 
filled up in fifteen years. 

“In my opinion,” says Dr. Irving Perrine 
of Oklahoma City, a geologist of considerable 
prominence, “most of the big downstream 
dams in this general area will fill up in about 
fifty years.” And since fifty years is but the 
twinkling of an eye in the view of people who 
are concerned about the future of our nation, 
this is an alarming prospect. One of the army 
engineers, who are exceedingly busy in pro- 
moting various downstream dams, admitted 
that the large dam projected for Mannford, 
Oklahoma, would fill up in fifty years. 

The general opinion of geologists, as gath- 
ered by the writer, may be summarized in 
about these words: 

“A lake is the least permanent of all land- 
scape features. The history of a lake is the 
history of its death. This is particularly true 
in the vast level areas of alluvial plowlands, 
where erosion is rapid. That’s why you never 
see a lake in the midst of a stream system in 
this area. Occasionally there will be an ‘ox- 
bow’ lake, off to one side—a section of an old 
stream-bed, but you never see a lake in the 
midst of such a stream. The long-lived lakes 
are those gouged out by glaciers, or left in 
mountain upheavals, especially where they are 
fed by clear underground springs or clear 
streams from porous, rocky, forested, or 
heavily grassed lands. What is true of geolog- 
ical lakes is equally true of artificial lakes. 
That is why the big artificial reservoirs in the 
flat alluvial plowlands begin to fill up as soon 
as they are constructed. The rate of siltation 
depends upon a ratio between watershed area 
and reservoir capacity, which varies with dif- 
ferent locations, so that no rigid rule can be 
laid down for universal application.” 

A reading of Publication No. 521 sums up 
to the proposition that most of the big down- 
stream dams projected for the great plains 
area can be expecied to fill up in anywhere 
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from twenty-five to a hundred years, depend- 
ing upon the ratio mentioned. 
The Friends of the Land, in their Okla- 


stream of clear water. Most important of all, 
the soil has quit washing away. 
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Congressman Mansfield of Texas, in a 
speech in the House about a year ago, de- 
clared that a cubic mile of silt is washed off 


} homa City chapter, headed by Rex Hayes, the Missouri Valley watershed every year. 
= therefore feel that in the long run they are Reduced to terms of topsoil, this would mean 
a the best friends of the big dams, because they _ the destruction of the equivalent of about 20,- 
+i want to protect them from siltation, which will 000 acres of excellent farmland every year. 
ft surely come if erosion treatment is not quickly Oklahoma is very much aroused over the 
applied. implications of these facts, and that is why it 
It is also believed by these students of soil is strenuously insisting that if federal money 
conservation that adequate erosion control is to be spent on the land, it should be spent 
bi will prevent floods, thereby making “flood on watershed treatment before it is spent on 
z control” dams largely unnecessary. Their big downstream dams. 
‘ argument is supported by the history of Wild One of the “punch lines” in the Broadway 
; Horse Creek, about twenty-five miles north- success Oklahoma! is: ““We know we belong 
e east of Oklahoma City. This used to be to the land, and the land we belong to is 
: afflicted by bad floods. Between floods, it grand.” Today, Oklahomans are singing that 
E would dry up. The farmers on the watershed line with almost evangelical fervor. They 
; established a soil erosion control program, and _want to hold on to the land, because they know 
{ now there are no more floods, but a constant that without it there will be no more Okla- 


homa, no more Oklahoma City, no more Dal- 
las, and no more Chicago or New York. 


The Chuckle of Wagon Wheels 


W HEN I was a boy on my father’s farm, I awoke one night and heard 
the sound of a wagon far down the road. The chuckle of the wheels 
—a peculiar sound produced by the back-and-forth vibration on the axle— 
told me a complete story. I don’t know whether Sherlock Holmes could 
have followed my deductions, but I’m sure other farm boys could. 

First, I knew the wagon belonged to a neighbor because tourists and 
homesteaders didn’t travel at night on those rough, unlighted roads. Sec- 
ond, I could tell the wagon was new because the chuckles had but one tone 
(in an old wagon, minor vibrations produce minor tones along with the 
major chuckle tone). Third, the wagon was of heavy construction and 
carried a heavy load, for the chuckle tones were too low in pitch even for 
a heavy wagon with a light load. Fourth, the wagon was being drawn at a 
rapid walk ; the chuckle tones were coming rapidly. Fifth, the team draw- 
ing the wagon was strong and well-fed ; no light-weight team could draw 
that load at a rapid walk. Sixth, the farmer was prosperous ; he had a fine 
new wagon and a good team. Seventh, the farmer had been to mill ; the only 
heavy loads hauled at that time of the year from town to farm were loads 
of mill products. Eighth, the farmer had a large family; a small family 
would not need a heavy load of mill products. 

Having satisfied my curiosity completely, I turned over and went back 
to sleep. I even knew whose wagon it was: Tom Jinkins was the only pros- 
perous farmer, with a large family, living in the valley above us. 

—Joun D. Boon. 











Recent action by the I.C.C. is a 
moral victory, but watch out! The 
biggest battles are still ahead. 


Freight-Rate Parity? Not Yet! 


By Ed Gossett 


" ) yE HAVE NOT won our war for 
economic equality in the Southwest ; 
we have only won one battle. 

On Sunday, May 20, a three-column head 
on the front page of the New York Times 
proclaimed, “Shippers of South, West Win 
Freight Rate Parity.” A Texas daily on 
May 21 headed its editorial “End of Eco- 
nomic Serfdom.” Other papers, particularly 
throughout the South, made similar comment 
on the historic decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of May 19, 1945. 

We had reason for rejoicing, but not for 
jubilation. Journalistic reports were gener- 
ally misleading. Our victory may turn out to 
be largely one of principle. Even should this 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion eventually prevail against anticipated 
counterattacks, it will give only partial relief 
from discriminatory freight rates. 

The I.C.C. decision, however, shames some 
of our former critics. Also it has temporarily 
reddened the faces of numerous gentry who 
staunchly defended the status quo. For years 
those who have charged inequalities and in- 
equities in the transportation set-up have been 
greeted with howls of derision from the rail- 
road and rate-bureau lobbyists and experts. 
For the moment, these scoffers have lost their 
most effective weapon of ridicule. 

To the extent that transportation costs are 
actually equalized, everybody in the South- 
west, including railroad labor and manage- 
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ment, will benefit. Whether he knows it or 
not, every butcher, baker, and candlestick 
maker in our section is vitally affected by 
freight rates and transportation services. 

Before proceeding further with this dis- 
cussion, let us look again at the freight map 
of the country. The United States is divided 
roughly into five freight zones, with compara- 
tive rates as follows: 


The Eastern or Official Zone, composed of 
states east of the Mississippi River and north 
of the Ohio. This is the industrial Northeast, 
with a rate of 100. 

The Southern Zone, made up of states east 
of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio. 
Rate, 139. 

The Western Trunk Line Zone, including 
the states north of Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
west of the Mississippi River, and east of 
Montana through the middle of Wyoming 
and Colorado. Rate, 147. 

The Southwestern Zone, composed of Tex- 
as, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, and a 
portion of New Mexico. Rate, 175. 

Last, the Mountain Pacific Zone, composed 
of the states west of the two last named. 
Rate, 171. 


The momentous decision of May 19 ap- 
pears on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion docket as No. 28300, Class Rate Inves- 
tigation, and No. 28310, Consolidated Freight 
Classifications. Both these proceedings were 
begun in 1939. The transcript in these con- 
solidated cases is 6,808 pages long. There 
were offered in evidence 233 exhibits, some 
of them running into several volumes, and 
together amounting to a small library. The 
opinion itself is nearly 300 pages in length. 
The salient points of the I.C.C. decision are: 
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First, the 1.C.C. made the significant and 
positive finding that present freight-rate clas- 
sifications—class rates—are “unjust and un- 
reasonable”; and that the zone differentials 
as above described are unfair, unnecessary, 
and prejudicial to areas outside the Official 
Zone. (The Mountain Pacific Zone was not 
in the case and is not included in the opinion. ) 

Second, the I.C.C. ordered a removal of 
discriminatory differentials. It gave respond- 
ents ninety days to advise the Commission 
whether they would make the necessary ad- 
justments or submit to equalization by the 
Commission itself. 

Third, the I.C.C. found the job of formu-- 
lating a just and reasonable uniform classi- 
fication of “such character and magnitude” 
as to require considerable time, estimated at 
from two to five years. 

Fourth, in order to give partial and im- 
mediate relief, the Commission ordered, effec- 
tive as of August 30, 1945, a ten per cent 
reduction of railroad class rates within and 
between the Southern, Southwestern, and 
Western Trunk Line territories, and between 
these territories and the Eastern Official 
rate territory. The Commission then directed 
a ten per cent increase to be made within the 
said Eastern Official Territory. 

In measuring our potential victory there 
are many things to consider. If the railroads 
cannot escape from the mandates of this deci- 
sion, they naturally will take all the time 
allowed to make the required adjustments. 
The temporary relief afforded in the opinion 
does not remove existing differentials by a 
considerable percentage. If and when there is 
full compliance with the Commission’s opin- 
ion, we may still lack a great deal of enjoying 
transportation equality. Less than ten per 
cent of the traffic moves by rates affected by 
the instant case. More than ninety per cent 
of all freight moves under “commodity rates” 
or “column rates” or “exceptions to classifi- 
cations.” Of course, class rates cover thou- 
sands of items; and their equalization, if not 
otherwise nullified, will stimulate extensive 
industrial growth throughout our section. 

Years ago a prominent railroad official, in 
referring to railroad interests, meaning those 
primarily of the Official Zone, said, “The new 
policy of these connections is to build a rate 
wall at the Ohio and Potomac rivers which 
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will prevent or greatly curtail the movement 
of southern products into the official terri- 
tory.” We do not doubt the ability of these 
interests to carry out this policy in the future 
as they have in the past. As Justice Douglas 
says in the Georgia case, “discriminatory 
rates are but one form of trade barriers.” 
Moreover, rates and preferences may be jug- 
gled and camouflaged with ease. 

The banking, industrial, and business inter- 
ests of the fabulous Northeast, allied with the 
railroads of that section, make up a mighty 
economic empire. We cannot forget the gigan- 
tic size and resourcefulness of the railroad 
dynasty from whom these concessions are 
sought. They will not easily surrender any.of 
their advantages. Their weapons are many 
and varied. They maintain a monopolistic, 
rate-making technique entirely outside and 
beyond the actual scope of I.C.C. control. Rate 
bureaus, associations, and conventions, if un- 
able to agree upon rates in accordance with 
the wishes and interests of the Official Zone, 
have the said rates imposed upon them from 
above. 

The top layer in policy and rate fixing is, 
of course, the Association of American Rail- 
roads. The Board of this Association is com- 
posed of seventeen railroad presidents. It is 
dominated completely by the interests of Offi- 
cial territory. If not by frontal attack, then by 
indirection and circumvention they can per- 
haps nullify the benefits of the I.C.C. decision. 

The Interstate Commerce Act was passed 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
created to bring order out of the chaos in the 
transportation industry of the country. Cut- 
throat competition on the one hand, and un- 
controlled monopoly on the other hand are 
alike detrimental to the public welfare. The 
law has protected railroads from cutthroat 
competition, but has not prevented their 
growth into a tremendous monopoly. Efficient 
transportation is vital to the public, as was 
recognized in the early days of this country, 
when substantial parts of the public domain 
were given to the railroads for the building 
and maintenance of their lines. From the 
transportation industry of this country, our 
people are entitled to at least three things: 
efficient service, reasonable rates, and equality 
of treatment. The huge transportation monop- 
oly maintained by the Association of Ainer- 
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ican Railroads seriously threatens all these 
rights. 

Two important cases are now pending 
which seek to break up unreasonable railroad 
monopoly. The first of these grew out of 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate on S. 942 in 
1943. These hearings uncovered an exten- 
sive contract and agreement between numer- 
ous railroads and associates to restrain and 
monopolize transportation in the western 
area ofthe United States. This agreement, 
although in existence for eleven years, had 
not been filed with the I.C.C. as required by 
law, but rather concealed from them. In Au- 
gust, 1944, the Department of Justice filed 
suit in the Federal Court at Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, against forty-seven railroads and ninety 
railroad and banking officials who were par- 
ties to said agreement. This suit was brought 
in an effort to force the defendants to comply 
with the law and to prevent unreasonable 
monopoly and combinations in restraint of 
trade. 

On March 26, 1945, in a case entitled “The 
State of Georgia, Complainant, against Penn- 
sylvania Railroad et al, Defendants” the Su- 
preme Court, in a five to four decision, took 
jurisdiction in a suit brought by the State of 
Georgia against certain railroads. The State 
of Georgia alleges a gigantic combination and 
conspiracy by the defendants against the man- 
ufacturers, shippers, and other interests of the 
State of Georgia. 

Shortly after the Lincoln case was filed, in 
an effort to preclude and defeat the Lincoln 
case and others that might be filed, the rail- 
roads began one of their famous campaigns 
of propaganda. They caused to be introduced 
in the Congress of the United States H.R. 
2536, known as the Bulwinkle bill, which 
seeks to exempt them from the provisions of 
the antitrust laws. They are now inspiring 
good citizens to write their Congressmen and 
enclose an ingenious bulletin published by 
the Association of American Railroads en- 
titled The Carriers Cannot Serve Two Mas- 
ters. They again raise the old cry, “Let the 
I.C.C. do it.” They fail to mention the con- 
cealment of the so-called Western Agreement, 
out of which grows the Lincoln prosecution, 
or its cancellation soon after its discovery. 


They want nobody snooping in their business. 
They neglect to inform the public that ninety 
per cent of all rates and regulations are never 
questioned before the I.C.C. for the simple 
reason that, through devious means, rates are 
prevented from being questioned. 

While the railroads on the whole have done 
a remarkable job of moving wartime traffic, 
they have done so at fabulous cost to the tax- 
payer. In hundreds of magazines and thou- 
sands of newspapers, over a period of many 
months, the Association of American Rail- 
roads has carried numerous half-page and 
full-page advertisements proclaiming their 
service and patriotism. These millions of dol- 
lars have been spent to purchase good will 
and to prepare the public mind for such prop- 
aganda as above mentioned. These millions 
are deducted from excess profits which would 
otherwise revert to the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States. 

But this advertising money is small change. 
Some experts now claim that excessive freight 
rates on wartime traffic will exceed a billion 
dollars. This story is too long for an article of 
this scope. However, these excessive charges 
result mainly from a denial to the government 
of “export rates” on millions of tons of freight 
shipped overseas. During World War I thou- 
sands of box cars piled up in our ports waiting 
to be unloaded. At the beginning of this war, 
to avoid this congestion, the government built 
mammoth warehouses in port areas. Although 
the railroads benefited greatly by this system, 
they imposed on this traffic the higher domes- 
tic rate rather than the lower export rate. In- 
stead of paying less money on large volumes 
of freight moved with greater dispatch, the 
government was compelled to pay more. This 
money, of course, comes from the pockets of 
the taxpayers. 

To summarize, the I.C.C. decision may 
turn out to be a moral victory only. If it lulls 
us into indifference or complacency, a feeling 
that all is well, it will be disastrous. We have 
not yet won economic justice and transporta- 
tion equality, and may never do so. Real and 
complete victory in our fight for reasonable 
rates, efficient service, and transportation 
equality is going to require the aggressive co- 
operation of responsible government agencies 
supported by enlightened public opinion. 
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“I done all I can for Cootsie but give her a pa,” Becca 
said. So, when Wing-foot offered to marry her, she 
accepted him, never dreaming of tragedy to follow. 


“Woman Such a Weak Vessel” 


By Genevieve Chandler 


ECCA WAS FIFTEEN when Ma 
B Teena paddled her across Waccamaw 
to Sandy Island and left her with 
Mom Cinchy, the old granny-woman. Buck- 
eyes were budding when they crossed the 
river ; they had blossomed and the yellow-red 
flowers had turned to bulging seedpods when 
Ma Teena brought her back. Easing her dug- 
out among the cypress knees, Ma Teena stead- 
ied it as Becca rose clumsily from the prow. 
At the boat landing, Uncle Monday was 
waiting in his oxcart for the mail boat. He 
fanned deer flies and watched Ma Teena and 
her daughter disembark. His oxen, Buck and 
Brandy, chewed their cuds and switched their 
tails ; but the flies, persisting, clung in patches 
that streaked their necks with blood. Uncle 
Monday forgot flies and oxen when Becca 
stepped from the boat with something that 
moved in her arms. She stood barefoot in her 
faded blue cotton, her head tied in a red ker- 
chief. In her hand she warmed two pink-soled 
baby feet. She looked up when the old man 
said : 
“That you, Becca? Teena, what’s new?” 
Straightening, Ma Teena tossed her head 
till her gold earrings quivered. 
“Not a news, Uncle Monday. How’s all?” 
“TI got no complaint, thanks the Good Mas- 
ter. What you totin’, Becca?” 
Becca made music of the word: “Coot-sie, 
suh.” 
“Who Coot-sie?” 





This is a story of the Gullah Negroes. The author, 
GENEVIEVE CHANDLER, Of Murrell’s Inlet, South 
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cation of this story to Joan A. Lomax, who met 
Mrs. Chandler on his ballad-hunting expeditions and 
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Arms akimbo, Ma Teena looked and 
sounded militant. “Uncle Monday, since you 
want to know, I'll tell you who Cootsie. She 
a chillun, born to Sandy Islant, that lost her 
Ma; and the Pa present us the baby. On ac- 
count of she black like a coot, Mom Cinchy 
give her the name Cootsie. Is you satisfy ?” 

“I satisfy if you satisfy.” Uncle Monday 
came closer. “The child must be favor he Pa, 
but he have foots just-like-a you, Becca.” 

Ma Teena snorted. “The foots don’t trou- 
ble me. What worry me is the child’s empty 
stummick.” 

Uncle Monday chewed his quid like his 
ruminating oxen. “Now, Teena, don’t turn 
loose the faith your Ma leave you. Looka that 
mock orange. Heavy with berry! That’s the 
mocker’s smokehouse. The mocker-bird ain’t 
plow and plant, is he? Child, the Good Master 
don’t born a bird but He borns a worm to full 
his mouth.” 

“Yeah? But sometimes the mammy bird 
wore she-self out hunting that worm.” 

And without more ado, Ma Teena and her 
family were gone up the bank, leaving Uncle 
Monday fighting flies and waiting for the mail 
boat. 

All the way home Ma Teena was on the de- 
fensive. She passed Mom Hagar’s cabin; 
Reverend Pinnacle gave them a lift in his 
buggy with the ailing wheel; Addie and Ka- 
trine stopped them at the crossroads. All were 
full of questions. Their homecoming was an 
announcement party at which Uncle Monday 
had been first guest. Ma Teena was snappy 
with answers and hurried Becca home, leav- 
ing their neighbors to spread the big news. 


Five long years Becca had her mother’s help 
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raising Cootsie ; then Ma Teena’s heart wore 
out and she died singing : 


“You may be high, you may be low, 
You may be rich, you may be po’, 
But, when the Lord gets ready, 
You gotta move.” 


Becca stayed right there and raised Cootsie 
to work, save, and do without. They had a 
patch of rice in the low ground. They planted 
corn. But they wasted nothing on foolishness. 
They ate dry. There was little meat. Some- 
times they fished or scratched clams in the 
salt creek. They planted collards in season and 
turnips and peas. Figs came on the bush, and 
grapes ripened on the vine. But Becca was 
paid only fifty cents a day, and she had to save 
half of that, because she’d learned “a fool 
spends all he makes, and a double fool goes 
in debt.” . é; 

‘This is how things stood when Cootsie was 
twelve and Jake came in his zoot suit down the 
King’s Highway twanging on his guitar. He 
walked wing-footed, so they called him 
“Wing-foot Jake.” When Uncle Monday saw 
he was back, he told Jake: 

“Buzzards will come home to roost.” 

Jake was just off the gang and hunting 
three meals a day and a place to flop. He said 
he had just quit public business. He stopped 
under the chinaberry tree where Becca was 
washing, and sang reel songs and told stories. 
He told Becca about “Strong Man Jack” and 
he said : 

“Miss Becca, I just-like-a Jack. I ain’t fear 
nothing. And you and Cootsie needing pertec- 
tion.” 

Becca agreed: “God’s truth, Jake. Man 
have the strength, all right. And woman such 
a weak vessel.” 

Encouraged, Jake didn’t move on. He 
seemed conjured. Uncle Monday teased: 
“Becca, you put a hand on Jake!” And Becca 
thought : “I done all I can for Cootsie but give 
her a Pa, and here is Jake wantin’ to be a 
father for the fatherless—” 

So Becca hired Gabe to drive her and Jake 
to the magistrate in Conway. Next day when 
Uncle Monday rested Buck and Brandy under 
her chinaberry tree, Becca told him how she 
had protection. 

“T married Jake.” 
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Uncle Monday exploded. “Not Wing-foot? 
Becca, ain’t you know that boy leave a wife 
and nine head o’ chillun way up north to 
Mount Tabors, Norse Ca’lina ?” 

All Becca could say was: “Jake say he have 
no stationary wife.” 

But she couldn’t forget the northern wife 
and nine head of children. However, after 
feeding Jake two years, she decided the wo- 
man didn’t need ten head. 

Becca was regular as the tides rising. Mon- 
day she washed for Miss Lou; Tuesday for 
the preacher ; Wednesday to the Cafe ; Thurs- 
day and Friday she helped Miss Sally. Satur- 
day she washed for Jake and Cootsie and her- 
self. She had time to think, and sometirnes 
she’d say : “What a fool I was to marry Jake.” 
But, when he was sober and she’d find a fire 
in the chimney at night and smell the butts 
meat frying, thankfulness for Jake would 
well up in her. But trouble fell. 

It was late fall. Becca scurried home 
through the shorter woods path with a big 
roe mullet to fry for supper. The house was 
dark. No smoke rose from the clay chimney. 
There was no sound of life except the far- 
distant bark of a dog, the cheep of sleepy 
sparrows, the pounding of her heart. Could 
Jake be sick? Or Cootsie? Becca stumbled up 
the steps and pushed open the door. There was 
nothing in the room except the ladder leaning 
in the corner. Jake was gone, and everything 
not nailed hard and fast to the house was 
gone, too—the pig from his pen, the wheel- 
barrow, the axe, Ma Teena’s grindstone. Jake 
had made a clean sweep. And Cootsie? Poor 
child ! Cootsie was gone, too! 


For weeks Becca didn’t darken the church 
door. She felt deserted by the Lord. She 
worked herself to skin and bones. Working to 
forget. Some days she wouldn’t leave the 
washpot to cook and eat. She was like a bot- 
tled something fermenting. But when she 
couldn’t hold any more, Becca flooded Uncle 
Monday like Miss Min’s pantry was flooded 
the night she left the faucet of the molasses 
barrel open. 

“Coz,” she told him, “when I see how the 
man had made a clean sweep, I say: “Thank 
the Good Master I ain’t trust Jake too far. I 
still have my tinnin’ treasure hid away. I got 
the money Ma Teena saved and hid away in 
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the loft. It right where Ma left it in a big tin 
can.’ Ma had a hole in the ceiling, and when I 
crossed the threshold all I see was the ladder 
resting in that hole. When I find myself, I had 
climbed the ladder and was crawling and fum- 
bling round in the spiderweb under the eaves. 
I had my treasure hid from Cootsie just-like-a 
Ma Teena had it hid from me. And I thought 
I had it hid from Jake. But there Jake was 
gone! Cootsie gone! And, Coz, my tinnin’ 
treasure gone, too!” 


Nine months passed. Becca was still drown- 
ing her sorrow in hard work. When Uncle 
Monday whoa’d his oxen under her china- 
berry, she gave the clothes in the big black pot 
a vicious punch and walked toward the cart, 
wiping her hands on her apron. 

“Uncle Monday,” she warned, “don’t tarry 
me this morning. I’m dry grass and the wind 
high.” 

Uncle Monday craved news. 

“Go on, Becca. What ’tis ?” 

“Coz, troubles comes in a litter. Friday here 
come a letter. A letter means sickness or death. 
Miss Lou read it to me. It say Cootsie was bad 
sick to Conoway. Now, what I going to do? 
All Jake have is clothes and new gold teeth. 
Cootsie got to lie there, and dead, or send for 
me. I have good credit. The Reverend he 
loaned me the ‘poor collection.’ Miss Addie 
hand me a twenty-five cent she was saving for 
the surance man. Lill went down in her stock- 
ing and pulled out a dollar she was hiding 
from her husband. The church members all 
helped. I toted the money in a bacco sack 
pinned in my bosom. It twenty-three miles to 
Conoway. I missed the mail, but I got a lift. 
It was a good lift, that woman lifted me that 
day. 

“T found the house and bathed Cootsie and 
got doctor’s medicine ; then I sat down to learn 
something. I don’t see Jake. Cootsie not talk- 
ing. I don’t hem and haw. I come right out : 

“ ‘Gal, where Jake?” 

“She gone to crying and pulled the quilt 
over her head like you does when you sleeps. 
When she talked, I had to listen careful. 

“Ma, you know Mister Jake’s weakness.’ 

“Cootsie sound too pitiful. She say Jake 
was arrested for fighting two policemans 
when he was drunk-in-disorder. 
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“Ma, do, Ma!’ she begged. ‘Pay him outa 


the gang!’ 
“T have ten dollars left. I hunted the mag- 





This is a story you will want to 
read more than once. It has the qual- 
ities that appeal to imagination and 
heart. 

You will never forget the proces- 
sion through the swamp when Becca 
looked into Heaven with the eye of 
faith and the shadow of the bald 
eagle passed over the yellow-pine 


coffin. 











istrator. He say: ‘The Sheriff’s the man you 
need.’ 

“IT hunt the Sheriff. Sheriff say: “You 
Jake’s wife?’ 

“Before I think, I tell the truth. “Yessuh, 
Mister Sheriff.’ 

“He smile and say: ‘You age since last 
week.’ 

“T ain’t lay eyes on the man before, but I 
agree: ‘Yessuh, Captain.’ And quit with that. 
But Sheriffs is hard to satisfy. 

“ “How much wife does Jake have nohow?’ 

“And I tell him straight : ‘It much as I can 
do to keep up with that nigger shirt, Sheriff.’ 

“He nod and say: ‘Who paying this fine? 
You or Jake?’ 

“The Bible say: ‘The truth gwine set you 
free.’ I tell him: 

“ ‘Sheriff, all the gold Jake has is in his 
mouth. How much the fine is?” 

“A Sheriff can’t sorry for nobody. He an- 
swer like he see in my sack. 

“*Ten bucks will pay costs. But you better 
leave Jake where he is.’ 

“T sorry for a dumb creeter when he in a 
trap, so I tell him: 

“ ‘Sheriff, suh, Jake’s skin black, but he 
human inside just-like-a you.’ 

“He took my ten dollars and writ some- 
thing on a strip. Give me the strip-and say: 
‘Hand this to the chain-gang boss. The gang’s 
to Green Sea.’ 

“T teii him ‘thanky’ and got out the door. 
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What I know ’bout Green Sea? Money gone! 
Don’t know nobody in town. I was walking 
blind, head down and praying hard, when I 
hear a voice I know: 

“ “Hey there, Coz! Ain’t you lost?” 

“It was Gabe. Gabe in his jitney. I told him 
all. He say: 

“Climb in! I’ll put you to Green Sea and 
then put you home for three dollars credit. 
Let’s ride.’ 

“The Good Master sent Gabe. In no time 
we was in Green Sea. There was cars where 
the mens is locked in at night. Nobody round 
but the trustee. He wanted to know us busi- 
ness. I tell him we come for Jake. He say: 
‘Who is you?’ 

“*T Becca Washington.’ 

“*You Jake’s mother ?” 

“Before I reconsider I say: ‘I his wife, 
Cap’n. The licent’s home in the trunk.’ 

“He say: “You not the same wife pay Jake 
out last month.’ 

“I ask: ‘Outa where?’ 

“And I ’member the strip the Sheriff give 
me. Maybe that would stop so much question. 
So I hand it to the trustee. He grinned and 
say: 

“ *You better go on home and let the county 
feed Jake.’ 

“But I told him a crooked stick better than 
no stick, and woman such a weak vessel. 

“He say the chain gang’s to Blue Savannah. 
Say we better wait. Before he was out of 
sight, the trucks came rolling in. Black and 
white was on the gang. All sheckled up. But 
they didn’t look sad. Joking and guying one 
another. Jake went to the pump. He didn’t see 
me and Gabe. The trustee got a little hacksaw 
and started sawing on Jake’s sheckles. Gabe 
say the saw was saying: ‘Free! Free! Free! 
Free!’ When the sheckles fell off, here come 
Jake twanging on his guitar. Gabe yelled: 
‘Let’s ride!’ 

“We took him on home to Cootsie.” 


ABE had brought Becca back to her front 
door. A week later the mailman stopped 

at her box. Another letter! “Cootsie’s baby 
dead. Cootsie dead. Does you claim the body?” 
Nothing else to do. Jake wouldn’t put Coot- 
sie away decent. The setting-up was at Heav- 
en’s Gate Church Wednesday night. Thurs- 


day they would put Cootsie and her little Coot 
away in Springfield burying ground. 


HE July sun baked the fallen pine trees, 

releasing hidden fragrances. The rutted 
road, following the path of least resistance 
like the humans who traveled it, ran a crooked 
mile through the hammock land between the 
river and the sea. Narrow. The road was just 
wide enough for Uncle Monday’s cart on 
which was borne what was left of Cootsie and 
her baby. With the eye of faith, Becca was 
seeing into Heaver. She and Jake plodded 
along, followed by Mom Melia, Mom Hagar, 
Reverend Pinnacle, and the others in his flock. 
A dark shadow passed over the yellow-pine 
box. A bald eagle soared across the blue sky 
basin toward the sea. Jake followed Becca’s 
eye and watched the white head and fan- 
shaped white tail. 

“You reckon us’ll fly just-like-a that when 
we try on us wing ?” 

With a vision of Cootsie’s flight, plain as a 
picture out of the Bible, Becca said: “Man, 
that eagle can learn from the angel.” 

The road took them into the bowels of the 
river swamp. In this cool greenness was one 
hot spot. Through an opening the sun’s rays 
focused on the yellow sand mounded by Coot- 
sie’s grave. A procession of six black men 
moved under the long moss streamers, bear- 
ing the pine box in which Cootsie would rest 
till that ‘getting-up morning.’ Then Gabriel 
would blow his trumpet and ‘sweep the stars 
from the sky like peas into a basket.’ "Way 
down near the Waccamaw an ivory-billed 
woodpecker tapped his message: “God is 
good! God is good!” and stumbling along in 
her black dress, veil and gloves, Becca panted : 
“He sho is!” 

At the grave-side, the friends huddled 
around Jake and Becca under a mossy oak. 
The Reverend read some words. Uncle Mon- 
day prayed: 

“You got to pack up and move! 

When your call comes to go— 

Oh, when...” 

And all the people shouted: “Oh, when!” 

They trimmed the grave with gaillardias 
and prince’s-feather, striped cane grass, and 
red monthly roses. Becca planted a root of 
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cane grass at the head for a marker. Mom 
Melia smiled and said: 

“Ain’t that pretty, now? That’s just how I 
wants to be put away.” 

The undertaker in his city clothes raised 
his hand. “Folkses, before you broke up, one 
announcement, please! A picnic is to Bunny 
Beach Saturday for the benefit of the race— 
the colored race!” 

The tension broke. Boys, laughing in an- 
ticipation, threw their arms over girls’ shoul- 
ders and drew them close. Friends clasped 
hands, talking in loud, hilarious fashion. Old 
women who hadn’t seen their cousins since the 
last funeral fell on each others’ necks and 
slapped backs with cries of delight. Cootsie 
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was forgotten. She was dead as she’d ever be. 
It was a great occasion. 


Jake and Becca plodded home in silence. 
Again he felt the need of hot food and a place 
to flop. He groaned aloud as the cabin came in 
sight. Becca whispered : “What ’tis, Jake?” 

“Becca, you is a Christian woman.” 

Becca didn’t say he was a Christian man. 

“Becca, you was faithful to Cootsie.” 

Becca didn’t say Jake was faithful. 

“Becca, I been scared you and me would 
never snore under nary ‘nother quilt together 
no more; but, Becca, you needing pertec- 
tion...” 

And Becca nodded: “You all I got, Jake. 
Woman such a weak vessel.” 


Surprised Coyote 


NE time I rode up on a coyote wolf asleep on the prairie. He lay on his 
back with all four feet sticking up, sunning his belly. I could have 


' shot him from where I sat in my saddle, but I suddenly got an idea. Coy- 
otes are sneaky things ; why not turn the tables on this one? See how close 
I could sneak up on him before he heard me and came awake. It seemed 
like a good idea at the time. 

I got down and started crawling toward him through the weeds and 
grass. I took plenty of time in my stalking and didn’t make a sound. I 
crawled up within about three yards of him and he hadn’t turned a hair. 
I told myself that when it came to pulling a sneak on a coyote, I was just 
about tops. 

When it came to killing him with my six-shooter, however, I didn’t rate 
so high. The shot was such an easy one that I didn’t bother to aim. I shot 
about a foot over him. 

That gunfire in his ears sure brought my coyote alive. He gave a 
startled squall and went straight up, seemed like, without ever touching a 
foot to the ground first. He went up with bared teeth and him snarling, and 
he came back down the same way. He landed in the middle of me, tore up 
some of my back-hide with his raking claws, befouled me from my head 
to my heels, then quit the country like the dogs were after him. 

That’s the last coyote I ever pulled a sneak on !—Jonas WEIL, as told 
to FreD GIPSON. 











For independence of mind on touchy subjects, 
you paid high penalties in frontier Texas. Witness 
the story of Dr. Russell, Bell County physician. 


100 Lashes for a Good Man 


By Samuel Wood Geiser 


notable history of the Confederacy, 

has in a prefatory note emphasized the 
fact that the struggle between North and 
South was “exasperated into bloody conflict 
by continued vaunting of superior virtue” on 
the part of extremists of both sections. He 
drew the sound conclusion that America’s 
role in the promotion of World Peace is not 
to be carried out “by preachments to or at 
other peoples.” 

This holier-than-thou attitude, one of our 
typical American mores, was recently again 
brought to my attention by perusal of an 
article published by the New York Nation in 
its issue of November 15, 1877. Therein it 
was stated that in Texas, “recently,” “a 
masked mob took a doctor out to the woods, 
stripped him naked, and then, after compli- 
menting him highly on his character as a man 
and a physician, whipped him severely for 
holding infidel views. No such occurrence as 
this has taken place or could take place in 
Massachusetts or Vermont, and the question 
is whether ‘troops’ ought not to be kept in 
Texas until an infidel physician is as secure in 
that State as he would be in Boston. Doubtless 
it would be a long while before this consum- 
mation would be reached, but what is time or 
space where principle is involved ?” 

I 2m not shocked at this thrust at the law- 
lessness of early Texas. Heaven knows we 
have enough black pages in our history. The 
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SaMusL Woop Getser, head of the biology depart- 
ment, Southern Methodist University, is the pre- 
eminent authority on the lives of the early naturalists 
in Texas. His years of research are embodied in 
Naturalists of the Frontier and the forthcoming 
Horticulture and Horticulturists in Early Texas. 


massacre of unoffending German youths on 
the headwaters of the Nueces in 1862; the 
wholesale hangings at Gainesville during the 
Civil War; the widespread lawlessness that 
called forth messages to the Legislature from 
Governors Murrah (1863/4), Pease (1866), 
Davis (1871), and Coke (1876), and numer- 
ous executive proclamations and acts, are too 
well known to need repetition. Students of 
Civil War happenings in Texas will not need 
to be reminded of the Partisan activities in 
‘German’ Texas in the sixties, and the feuds 
in Waller, Walker, Victoria, and DeWitt 
counties after the War. Nor can one forget 
more recent disturbances reminiscent of the 
old. I suppose I should not have given second 
thought to the gratuitous preachment of the 
Nation, were it not for the fact that the suf- 
ferer in this case had been one of our early 
Texas naturalists, subject of my special stud- 
ies, a man of great erudition and blameless 
character. 

Dr. Levi James Russell was one of the most 
intelligent and public-spirited citizens who 
ever lived in Texas. In the current issue of 
The Southwestern Historical Quarterly I 
have given an account of the part played by 
him and his two equally gifted brothers in the 
Pikes Peak Gold Rush of 1858-59. The three 
became the founders of Auraria (later, West 
Denver), Colorado. Previously, he had par- 
ticipated in the California Gold Rush, and 
then had studied medicine in Philadelphia. 
His medical interests were scientific; for a 
number of years he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Medical Botany of the Texas State 
Medical Association, and published (1886) 
his report in their Transactions. In Texas he 
showed himself interested in education, and 
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was one of the incorporators (1873) of an 
academy in Bell County. Reacting against the 
incredible religious bigotry (especially as 
shown in the bibliolatry) of the Protestant de- 
nominations of his day, Russell foolishly 
enough, as it appears, organized a “Free- 
Thinkers’ Society of Bell County,” which in- 
cluded some of the best men of the county. 
How this reacted upon him will appear in the 
following brief account of his life. 


The grandfather of Russell had been a 
British army surgeon, Anthony Russell, who 
settled in Pennsylvania at the close of the 
Revolutionary War. He later moved to South 
Carolina, where he engaged in gold mining. 
He next, with his sons, moved to Hall County, 
in northeastern Georgia, then noted for its 
rich gold mines. Here in Hall County, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1831, his grandson, Levi James 
Russell, was born. Shortly after, Levi’s 
father, James Russell, moved some fifteen 
miles over the county line into the southern 
part of Lumpkin County. Here the boy was 
reared, and here, at Auraria, he learned the 
rudiments of mining. As a youth of nine- 
teen, Levi accompanied his two elder broth- 
ers, William Green and Joseph Oliver Rus- 
sell, to California, where they mined until 
1852, and then returned to Georgia. 

In 1853, Levi James Russell (then in his 
twenty-third year) went to Philadelphia, 
where he studied medicine in the medical de- 
partment of Pennsylvania (now Gettysburg) 
College. He received his doctor’s degree in 
1856, and briefly practiced in Georgia before 
and after the Colorado mining experience. In 
1868 he came to Bell County, Texas, via Cal- 
vert (then the terminus of the Houston & 
Texas Central Railroad) and Davilla. He set- 


tled at Harrisville on Little River, about eight 


miles south of present Temple. Here he 
bought land and entered upon the practice of 
medicine. 

Russell was a man of strong conviction, 
and an independent and fearless thinker. In 
June, 1873, he was one of the incorporators 
(with R. Pleasant Marshall, J. A. Moseley, 
John A. Greathouse, and Thomas Loveless) 
of the “Little River Academy.” A suitable 
two-story building was erected, to serve as a 
schoolhouse and Masonic hall. All of the in- 
corporators appear to have been men of inde- 
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pendent religious views; and the Academy 
(like. the Milam Liberal Institute, fathered 
[1848] by George B. Erath and others at 
Cameron, Milam County) seems to have been 
devoted to “the advancement of the sciences, 
and the promotion of useful knowledge to the 
rising generations.” Thirteen Masons of the 
locality, led by Dr. Russell, petitioned for the 
establishment of a lodge, and on June 4, 1875, 
the charter of “Little River Lodge No. 401” 
was issued. 

Shortly after, with the formation of the 
“Free-Thinkers’ Society of Bell County,” 
troubles began for Russell within the Lodge ; 
and on November 13, 1875, he was expelled 
“for heresy,” on the grounds that he openly 
and publicly denied the “literal, verbal, and 
plenary inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,” 
and that he had in open lodge stated that he 
did not want his children to be taught some of 
the things in the Scriptures “because they 
were not true.” In June, 1876, on Russell’s 
appeal, the Grand Lodge of Texas sustained 
the action of the lodge, and his appeal was 
dismissed. (Not to be outdone, or to have 
their orthodoxy impeached, the Knights of 
Pythias proceeded also to expel him. ) 

Two other members of the lodge who were 
members of the Free-Thinkers’ Society were 
likewise subjected to inquisition. George P. 
Hodges was on the same charges expelled 
about three times, with intervening reversals 
and remandings by the Grand Lodge. 

After the expulsion of Dr. Russell, troubles 
multiplied for the lodge. The board of trus- 
tees of the Academy doubled the rent, and for 
a year the lodge took the lodge room at a 
higher rental. It cannot be said that Russell in 
this matter turned the other cheek. Such in- 
dependence of spirit led inevitably to disaster. 

The culmination of the whole affair took 
place on the night of October 6, 1877. Dr. 
Russell was called out about midnight, osten- 
sibly to attend in her distress the wife of a 
mover in the vicinity. The moon was dark, and 
the doctor, after having saddled his horse, ac- 
companied his visitor. Three other men soon 
met them, and bound, stripped, and tied Dr. 
Russell to a tree, and administered one hun- 
dred lashes to his bare body. A detailed ac- 
count, written with apparent reluctant-appro 
val of the act by Alvin Jones, a friend of Dr. 
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Russell, and one-time reporter on the Temple 
Tribune, was printed long afterward in the 
December 3, 1909, issue of the Southwestern 
Farmer and Breeder of Fort Worth. As my 
copy of this issue is perhaps the only one in 
existence, and as no copy of the October 31, 
1877, issue of the Belton Journal is to be 
found in American libraries, I give Jones’s 
account in extenso: 


A knowledge of the whipping was kept 
from the general public until a short time 
after, when a note was found posted on a 
tree near Little River academy, where the 
“Liberals” held their meetings which read: 
“NOTICE.—This is to certify that on Satur- 
day, the 6th of October, 1877, the Rev. Dr. 
Russell was called to see a mover’s wife, 
camped at this place, and on the Doctor’s ar- 
rival three other men came out and captured 
him, and hit him a hundred licks and let him 
loose on condition that he would not lecture 
or debate on infidelity any more in this county. 
Now a word to [Nunnely, Posey, and Mar- 
shall] and in fact, to all the leading men of the 
Infidel Club: If any of you take his place, we 
will burn you out of house and home, and 
hang you until you are dead. If any man in 
this county is injured on account of what has 
been done, we will burn you all out. We have 
got fifty men to back us. Gents, we mean busi- 
ness ; infidelity has got to stop in this county, 
as well as horse stealing.” 


After this public exposé of the matter, Dr. 
Russell published in the Belton Journal of 
October 31, 1877, an account in which he re- 
lated the circumstances and gave the reason 
for his lynching as his “outspoken infidelity.” 
I quote from Jones’s summary of Dr. Rus- 
sell’s statement : 


“Of course all remonstrance was in vain; 
they had me completely in their power. They 
tied my hands, took me off my horse, carried 
me about one hundred yards from the road, 
stripped me, and gave me a most unmerciful 
flogging.” After continuing at length in de- 
fense of his position, he concluded the state- 
ment in part by saying: “Truth I am ever 
ready to accept, let it come from whence it 
may, and willing to follow, let it lead where it 


may. Learn what is true in order to do what 
is right, should be the motto of all men.” 


Thus were the paths of the Lord made 
straight in Bell County. 

But the victim of this intolerance was un- 
subdued, and he remained to practice medi- 
cine in the county until 1905, even though the 
bitterness engendered by the episode lasted 
over the years. W. S. Lemley, writing a his- 
tory for the 1904 Proceedings of the Grand 
Lodge of Texas, could still speak of the “bold 
professors of atheism” “whose leading prin- 
ciples are a denial of the divine authenticity 
of the Holy Bible,” and “evil and devilish 
forces, ... having for their chief purpose the 
propagation of infidelity” which were “still 
at work in Bell County.” 

Dr. Russell continued his studies of the 
plants and animals of Texas. His grandson 
tells me that his special interests outside his 
profession were “fishing, music, and the fauna 
and flora of Texas.” While he was working on 
the medical botany of Texas, he met a young 
Georgian, John Richard Posey (1844-1934), 
graduate of a military academy in Alabama. 
Posey had come to Texas in 1867; in the 
early eighties he became a teacher in the school 
at Harrisville (of which Dr. Russell was still 
a trustee). Together, they did much collecting 
and studying of the local flora, but no publi- 
cations issued. Stricken with paralysis in 1907, 
Dr. Russell died March 23, 1908, in Temple, 
Texas, at the home of his daughter and her 
husband, his former partner in practice, Dr. 
P. H. Brown. The tragedy of his life is that 
with proper conditions, Russell might have 
made cultural and scientific contributions of 
value to Texas. As it was, he was a scapegoat 
for the prevalent lawlessness and social chaos 
of his day and region. 

We have moved past the point where we 
lynch men for differences in religious opinion. 
But the spirit of intolerance and violence ex- 
hibited in this episode is not dead. It flares to- 
day in other fields of interest. It is for us of 
the present time to develop tolerance and fair- 
ness in dealing with racial, social, and eco- 
nomic problems. By extension, this applies 
also to sectional and national differences. 
Here lies our highest duty. 
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Paradise for birds, mecca for ornithologists, Texas 
has (permanently, seasonally, or occasionally) over 
half the different kinds of birds in all North America! 


The Astounding Bird Life 


of Texas 
By Harry C. Oberholser 


including species from the tropics and 

the far north—have been found in 
Texas. This astonishing total, surpassing the 
number credited to any other state by nearly 
two hundred, comprises about two thirds of 
the total list for North America. It is made 
up of approximately 425 permanent residents 
(that is, birds found within the state at all 
times of the year), 225 winter residents, 70 
summer residents, and a long list of transient 
or accidental visitors. Furthermore, though 
much detailed study has been done in Texas, 
the possibility of new discoveries is not ex- 
hausted. 

Owing to its unique geographical position, 
great streams of migration sweep over many 
parts of the state. Birds from the east pass 
mostly through the eastern half, and those 
from the Rocky Mountains and the Great 
Plains migrate through the central and west- 
ern parts. Migratory movements in Texas 
have not been thoroughly charted, but one 
_ known peculiarity is that some birds on their 
way north in the spring, after reaching the 
vicinity of the Rio Grande, make no regular 
stop until they arrive in the northern part 
of the state, so that areas in the latitude of 
Gainesville along the northern border receive 
migrants from the south as early as locali- 
ties in the latitude of San Antonio. 

No satisfactory idea can be had of the bird 
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life of this great state without some under- 
standing of the physical considerations that 
influence the distribution of birds. Each area 
has its characteristic birds, even though many 
kinds are common all over the state or 
in several types of country. The extremely 
varied physiographic conditions in Texas are 
naturally reflected in the bird fauna. 

In the eastern part there are large areas 
of upland covered with pines, and in many 
places deciduous forests. Here such birds as 
the brown-headed nuthatch, pine warbler, and 
red cockaded woodpecker are at home. 

In the larger and more humid river valleys 
there is not only a larger bird population than 
on the adjacent uplands, but the constituents 
of the bird fauna are in many cases different. 
These river valleys are often heavily wooded 
with large deciduous trees, sometimes with 
cypress, and there are extensive areas of cane 
or other thickets—an ideal home for birds 
that prefer seclusion. Here in suitable sur- 
roundings breed the little blue heron, the red- 
shouldered hawk, the Kentucky, prothono- 
tary, and Swainson warblers, and—more rare- 
ly—the famous, but now rapidly diminishing 
ivory-billed woodpecker. 

The coastal beaches and islands form one 
of the most distinct and characteristic faunal 
areas in the state ; and here not only the birds 
but also the plants are of great interest. In 
summer, when the breeding season is in prog- 
ress, and especially during the migration sea- 
sons, these wind-swept beaches and strips of 
sand are the home and hunting grounds of 
many kinds of water birds, including the 
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shore birds. This area in many stretches is 
practically bare of vegetation, but elsewhere 
supports a considerable growth of various 
grasses, bushes, and even low trees. Here are 
to be found the Mexican cormorant, brown 
pelican, American oyster-catcher with its 
bright red bill, piping plover, laughing gull, 
Caspian, royal, Cabot, and other terns, and 
the almost ghost-like black skimmer. The 
white pelican is also a conspicuous winter 
visitor. 

The adjacent marshes, in some localities 
of wide extent, form the home or feeding 
grounds of other water birds of scarcely less 
interest. These marshes are mostly wide-open 
areas of grasses, rushes, and sedges, with us- 
ually very little shrub or tree growth. Here 
one sees the fulvous tree duck, the purple gal- 
linule, the Louisiana clapper rail, the Louisi- 
ana marsh wren, and other similar birds. 

Inland from the marshes are the spreading 
coastal prairies; in places grassy, in places 
converted into rice fields, they form a won- 
derful attraction for both land and water birds 
of many kinds. On the drier parts of these 
prairies are considerable areas of forests and 
thicket growth. Here, in the summer, live the 
Attwater prairie chicken, the Texas horned 
lark, red-winged blackbird, boat-tailed and 
great-tailed grackles, and other related forms. 
In late summer, autumn, and winter, the ponds, 
bayous, and streams attract great numbers of 
other birds. One of the sights in this area in 
the autumn, particularly in the rice fields, is 
the great hordes of grackles, of at least two 
species, and several kinds of blackbirds. These 
prairies are wonderful resorts for ducks and 
geese, particularly in the winter ; and at cer- 
tain seasons for herons, nighthawks, meadow- 
larks, and swallows. 

The lower Rio Grande Valley is a more or 
less level, chaparral-covered region, though 
along the river the mesquite and other trees 
grow to considerable size. From many parts 
of the area the chaparral has been cleared and 
the land planted to garden crops or citrus or- 
chards, but enough of the original vegetation 
remains to make the section locally an attrac- 
tive home for birds. In this region there is a 
decided infusion of tropical birds from Mex- 
ico, such as the Mexican grebe, white-tailed 
hawk, Mexican goshawk, Mexican black 
hawk, white-tailed kite, and Harris hawk, as 


well as the strange jacana that walks easily 
over the lily pads with its long-toed feet, the 
white-fronted dove, red-billed pigeon, groove- 
billed ani, ferruginous pigmy owl, Merrill 
pauraque, buff-bellied hummingbird, Derby 
flycatcher, Couch kingbird, green jay, Sennett 
warbler, Audubon oriole, Sharpe seedeater, 
and Botteri sparrow. 

The central southern part of Texas is most- 
ly covered with chaparral except where the 
land has been cleared for agricultural pur- 
poses. This chaparral consists of a growth, 
sometimes dense, of numerous kinds of semi- 
arid bushes, interspersed with trees, particu- 
larly along streams. In this area birds are 
fairly numerous. Characteristic inhabitants 
are the bobwhite, scaled quail, roadrunner, 
golden-fronted woodpecker, curved-billed 
thrasher, cactus wren, black-crested titmouse, 
black-throated sparrow, and the sweet-voiced 
Cassin sparrow. 

In the central part of the state and border- 
ing the higher plains is a great stretch of 
broken country considerably scored by river 
valleys and covered with a more or less dense 
growth of trees and shrubs. Here such birds 
as the Texas canyon wren, rock wren, Texas 
jay, black-capped vireo, golden-cheeked war- 
bler, and rock sparrow are at home. 

The Staked Plains form a distinct region 
in the northwestern part of Texas, where the 
open and level or rolling country is inter- 
rupted only by stream valleys. On these plains 
you find little vegetation except grass, with 
occasional fringes of trees bordering the 
streams, and in places a scattered growth of 
bushes such as mesquite. This is not a partic- 
ularly good region for birds, except along the 
streams; but the most representative species 
are perhaps the lesser prairie chicken, kill- 
deer, burrowing owl, Howell nighthawk, 
horned lark, and western meadowlark. 

That part of Texas lying west of the Pecos 
River is a desert region, and the lower areas 
have a characteristic vegetation of cactus, 
thorn and other shrubs, agaves, and yuccas, 
like that of New Mexico and parts of Ari- 
zona. Here occur many desert birds : the black 
phoebe, vermilion flycatcher, cactus wren, 
verdin, white-necked raven, canyon towhee, 
and desert sparrow. 

The mountains of this trans-Pecos region 
rise from the desert plateau to a height of 
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eight or nine thousand feet. These mountains, 
although not well watered, are covered with 
a growth of pifion pines, yellow pines, juni- 
pers, and oaks; and on the higher slopes Ari- 
zona cypress grows in abundance around wa- 
terholes and springs. Here are found such 
attractive birds as the band-tailed pigeon, 
ant-eating woodpecker, Arizona whippoor- 
will, western flycatcher, mountain chickadee, 
long-crested jay, Couch jay, Stephens vireo, 
and hepatic tanager. 

Among the year-round residents of Texas 
are such interesting birds as the eared grebe, 
a western species which finds its southeastern- 
most regular home in Texas; the Mexican 
cormorant, a tropical American bird, the range 
of which extends northward along the coast 
from Mexico; the well-known anhinga, or 
snake bird; and many species of herons, in- 
cluding both of the egrets, whose plumage 
was formerly much sought for millinery pur- 
poses. The beautiful roseate spoonbill, breed- 
ing colonies of which are situated usually on 
islands along the coast, and a considerable 
number of ducks, including the wood duck, 
mottled ‘duck, and blue-winged teal, also in- 
habit the state. 

Of hawks and owls, most of which are resi- 
dent, Texas has a good supply. These include 
the duck hawk, prairie falcon, caracara, white- 
tailed hawk, golden eagle, bald eagle, burrow- 
ing owl, flammulated screech owl, spotted 
owl, and barn owl. Some of the more note- 
worthy of the smaller resident birds are the 
world-famous mockingbird ; several kinds of 
wrens, including the rock wren and the inim- 
itable canyon wren; several nuthatches; tit- 
mice ; jays; and blackbirds, among them the 
Brewer blackbird. 

Many birds, although they remain all the 
year in some part of the state, are not known 
to breed there. These are mostly shore birds, 
such as the black-bellied plover, golden plover, 
piping plover, turnstone, dowitcher, greater 
yellowlegs, knot, and Wilson snipe. The indi- 
viduals of these species that stay in Texas 
during the summer are those that for some 
reason or other have not migrated to their 
northern breeding grounds. Such a habit is 
common in these birds, as well as in some 
others, and this peculiarity is, of course, not 
confined to the state. 

Texas is well supplied with resident upland 
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game birds, among them the wild turkey, two 
kinds of prairie chicken, Mearns quail, Gam- 
bel quail, scaled quail, and three kinds of bob- 
white. In addition, there is that peculiar bird, 
the chachalaca, which inhabits, so far as Texas 
is concerned, only the lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley, and which unfortunately has very rapidly 
decreased in numbers. Only by careful pro- 
tection will the bird be preserved as an inhabi- 
tant of the state. 

Among the outstanding summer residents 
may be mentioned the frigate, or man-o’-war 
bird, which, though not known to breed in the 
state, regularly spends the summer on the 
coast—a bird of remarkable powers of flight, 
and one that it is always a pleasure to watch. 
Others are the wood ibis, the only stork that 
inhabits any part of the United States; the 
wonderful swallow-tailed kite, a bird that is 
unfortunately all*too rapidly decreasing in 
numbers in the United States; the tropical 
sooty tern, which has been known to breed on 
the coast of Texas;.the fleet-winged white- 
throated swift, which inhabits the inaccessible 
cliffs in the western canyons ; several species 
of flycatchers, including the Arkansas king- 
bird and the scissor-tailed flycatcher, well 
known as a characteristic bird of the state. 
The golden-cheeked warbler is the only spe- 
cies of its group whose breeding range is en- 
tirely confined to Texas ; it is found chiefly in 
the broken country on the edge of the Edwards 
plateau northwest of San Antonio. 

Some of the interesting winter residents 
appear after the breeding season. Among 
these are the lesser loon ; the famous canvas- 
back duck, the redhead, and red-legged black 
duck ; and the now well-known blue goose and 
the lesser snow goose. Others are the whis- 
tling swan; sora rail; little brown crane; the 
western willet and Wilson phalarope; the 
Franklin gull from the northern plains; the 
Bonaparte gull from Canada; the winter 
wren ; the Sprague pipit ; the myrtle warbler, 
Nashville warbler, and Tennessee warbler ; 
and many sparrows, including the western 
field sparrow, gray-headed junco, Mearns 
junco, sage sparrow, and northern pine siskin. 

The transient birds of the state are chiefly 
wide-ranging forms that breed in the north 
and pass to a considerable distance south of 
Texas in their migration or winter wander- 
ings. This class includes such intriguing spe- 
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cies as the Hudsonian curlew, the godwits, 
the solitary sandpiper, the buff-breasted sand- 
piper, nighthawks, Calliope hummingbird, 
several flycatchers, thrushes, warblers, the 
bobolink, and the scarlet tanager. 

Many birds visit Texas only occasionally. 
Some of these are the masked duck, goshawk, 
parasitic jaeger, ringed kingfisher, limpkin, 
ruff, Sabine gull, and elegant tern. Most of 
the visitors in this category are either tropical 
species or birds from the far north that have 
wandered or been storm driven from their 
course. 

The history of bird study in Texas reaches 
back more than a hundred years to the famous 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains conducted 
by Major Stephen H. Long. On its return 
journey in 1820, this party traversed the Pan- 
handle of Texas and recorded a few game 
birds observed within the state. The first big 
contribution to our knowledge of the bird 
life of the region was made by John James 
Audubon, who in 1837 made a trip to Galves- 
ton Bay and neighboring areas and later em- 
bodied the results in the last volume of his 
ornithological biography. Subsequently, an 
increasing number of expeditions and explor- 
ers added to our knowledge of Texas birds. 
One of the most important early contributions 
resulted from the collections and observa- 
tions made by members of the parties survey- 
ing the best route for a railroad across the 
western United States to the Pacific. Also, a 
well-known English ornithologist, H. E. 
Dresser, published an important article on the 
birds of Texas before 1865. 

It soon became evident that the lower Rio 
Grande region was likely to prove the most 
interesting field for ornithological explora- 
tions, and for many years the most important 
studies were centered in this area. Dr. H. B. 
Butcher made a collection at Laredo during 
1866 and 1867; Dr. J. C. Merrill collected 
and observed birds in the vicinity of Browns- 
ville from 1876 to 1878; George B. Sennett 
studied the birds in the same region a little 
later ; and from that time until the present this 
section has been a great attraction to students 
of bird life. Birds of other areas, however, 
were studied by various other ornithologists, 
including J. Douglas Ogilby, who worked in 
Navarro County in 1879 and 1880, and Na- 
than Clifford Brown at Boerne in Kendall 


County about the same time. Important con- 
tributions also resulted from Henry Nehr- 
ling’s work near Houston; Joseph L. Han- 
cock’s observations near Corpus Christi ; Wil- 
liam Lloyd’s study of the birds of Tom Green 
and Concho counties; and Howard Lacy’s 
long-continued observations on the birds in 
the vicinity of Kerrville. 

Texas is still a mecca for ornithologists, 
and the possibilities of certain parts of the 
state for ornithological research at the present 
time are well illustrated by the success that 
has attended recent explorations in the Big 
Bend region. Apparently the first to make a 
careful investigation of the bird life of this 
region were Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Vernon 
Bailey, and the writer, who visited it and ex- 
plored the Chisos Mountains in the summer 
of 1901. In recent years other students, among 
whom were Dr. Josselyn Van Tyne, Dr. 
George M. Sutton, and John B. Semple, have 
reaped a rich harvest from their trips to this 
region ; but there yet remain many important 
discoveries to be made by those who are will- 
ing and able to undertake the necessary ex- 
plorations. The only published attempt at a 
comprehensive list of the birds of the state is 
John K. Strecker’s bulletin on the birds of 
Texas, which appeared in 1912. 

With such a rich heritage of bird life, it is 
obvious that Texas is to a considerable extent 
affected thereby, whether the birds are bene- 
ficial or harmful. It is now well recognized 
that birds help to maintain the balance of na- 
ture; and particularly in a state like Texas, 
where agricultural interests are of such great 
importance, the value of beneficial. birds 
should be fully appreciated. While, of course, 
certain birds are detrimental to man’s best 
interests, the great majority are beneficial. 
The few definitely injurious birds do most of 
their harm by destroying game and other wild 
birds, their nests and eggs, poultry, grain, 
fruit, and beneficial insects. The beneficial 
bird species, that is, those that do more good 
than harm, usually affect man through their 
feeding habits in destroying noxious animals, 
particularly insects. 

In estimating the value of birds to man it 
is important to recognize that the game birds 
are a valuable source of food, as well as of 
recreation, and that all birds are a great asset 
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from both educational and esthetic stand- 
points. 

Aside from the actually detrimental kinds, 
birds fall naturally, so far as their protection 
is concerned, into three classes: (1) those 
game birds that, like the turkey, quail, and 
other upland birds, are practically resident 
within the borders of the state, and therefore 
not subject to injury by people in other re- 
gions; (2) migratory game birds, such as 
many species of ducks and shore birds that 
come into Texas at seasons other than sum- 
mer and, in large part, rear their young else- 
where ; and (3) the song and other non-game 
birds, both resident and migratory, that for 
their useful habits or human interest should 
be preserved. 

If these birds are to be protected, wise laws 


are important and fundamental, and these 
laws should be faithfully enforced at all times. 
But educating the public is probably the most 
immediate and important means of bringing 
about the result desired. Getting people inter- 
ested in birds soon produces a desire to pro- 
tect them. Much can be done by attracting 
birds to our homes through food, shelters, and 
bird baths; but, after all, the most valuable 
practice is to avoid destroying them or even 
disturbing them, particularly during the breed- 
ing season. It is often astonishing how quickly 
birds will respond to conditions that are ob- 
viously to their advantage. 

The tremendously varied bird life of Texas 
is one of the assets of the state, and the con- 
servation of Texas birds should be a matter 
of concern to all Texans. 


A Swallow's Flight 
By David Russell 


PIRIT of air, be not too quickly gone! 
Stay but a breath before you leave this plain! 
Your melody of line, yet flowing on, 
Still with a radiance fills the airy lane. 


Too quick your flight, too swift for us to follow! 
Only the beating of a puzzled heart 

That has stood still ; the vision of a swallow 
That darted into view and with an art 


More subtle and more fleet than breath can tell 
Fashioned a magic pattern out of space, 

A blue design that was ethereal 
And fine, that filled the quiet sky with grace 


And then was gone. 
Wait! Stop! 

Once more define 

The song that you have fashioned with a line! 





We talk about China’s weakness. Have 
we forgotten how long China has fought 
without help and without weapons? 


It's Eight Years for the Chinese 


By Geraldine Townsend Fitch 


WAVE of criticism is sweeping this 
A country today against China. We 

snipe at the Chinese government, be- 
little the Chinese for what they have done in 
the war effort, and criticize China because 
she is weak. 

We forget that World War II began when 
the first shot was fired at Mukden in 1931. In 
that sense, China has been resisting Japan for 
fourteen years. I spent a day with Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek in Nanking in 1934, and I 
remember how she spoke then of the inevi- 
tability of a major war between China and 
Japan. I thought she was mistaken, for I be- 
lieved we had outlawed war. But I remember 
with what intensity she said, “If only we have 
five years in which to prepare!” But China 
had only three years after that before Japan 
struck again. 

We forget that the western democracies 
had their chance to stop the Japanese in Man- 
churia—perhaps without bloodshed. But by 
the time the Lytton Commission had sailed, 
made its investigation, reported back to the 
League, and declared Japan guilty, the Japa- 
nese had dug in. By hesitating, compromising, 
appeasing, the League of Nations let Japan 
get away with murder, literally and figura- 
tively, in 1931. 

China has now entered the ninth year of 
her war against Japan. In 1937, the Japanese 
leaders boasted that they “would bring China 
to her knees in three months’ time.”’ But it 
took them almost three months to a day to 
crack the defenses of Shanghai alone. In that 
same year, the Japanese government put out 
the first peace-feelers toward China. That 
offer was turned down, just as all other offers 
of a negotiated peace from that day to this 


have been turned down. W. H. Donald, Aus- 
tralian adviser to General Chiang, liberated 
in the Philippines, says he knows personally 
of twelve peace offers made by the Japanese 
and spurned by Chiang. 

For our own part, we cannot plead igno- 
rance of what was happening in China when 
the Japanese attacked. My husband was di- 
rector of the Safety Zone in Nanking during 
the siege and occupation ; and his story, pub- 
lished in Reader’s Digest, July, 1938, and the 
pictures he smuggled out of Nanking showed 
what conquered peoples could expect from 
the Japanese. From his report and many sim- 
ilar sources we could have learned long before 
1941 what the Japanese were like—but we 
thought the Far East was too far away. 

We forget that China’s armies have been 
terribly underequipped, underfed, and woe- 
fully lacking in medical care. We forget 
China’s problems: inflation and high cost of 
living ; the complete blockade, and the diffi- 
culty of transportation within the country; 
the famines, the pitiful need of rehabilitation 
and relief. The Chinese people are tired, suf- 
fering from what might be called “the disease 
of defeat.” The miracle is, not that they are 
war-weary, but that they are still fighting. 
Four years ago, the Premier of Japan— 
Prince Funimaro Konoye—stood before the 
cabinet in Tokyo, with tears rolling down his 
cheeks, they say, and announced: “We are 
now entering the fifth year of the China inci- 
dent. Billions of yen have been spent from the 
state treasury, and thousands of lives of offi- 
cers and men have been sacrificed on the conti- 
nent of Asia—and still we see no solution to 
our problems.” If he was weeping, you may be 
sure it was not because he was sorry for any- 
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thing Japan had done to China ; it was because 
in the fifth year he had so little success to 
report to the Japanese government. 

Strangely enough, American critics are 
tending today to attribute China’s weak posi- 
tion to its government. They are painting 
Chiang’s government all black, the Generitlis- 
simo a very suspicious gray, and the Chinese 
Communists all white. The fact is that China’s 
heroic defense has been due more to the Gen- 
eralissimo than to any other one man. The 
Chinese have been able to hold out partly be- 
cause of the size of China, the sheer weight 
of Chinese manpower, and the loyalty and 
high morale of the Chinese people—peasants, 
students, professional men, and intellectuals. 
But to these factors must be added the wise 
strategy of the Generalissimo—sacrificing 
“space” to gain “time”—and the character of 
the man himself. There have been discourag- 
ing times—for instance, when Vichy France, 
without a struggle, gave away her richest col- 
ony and cut one lifeline into China ; and when 
Britain lost Burma, closing her end of the 
Burma Road; and when American business- 
men continued to sell scrap iron and aviation 
gasoline and oil to Japan. But Chiang stood 
like the Rock of Gibraltar through all diffi- 
culties. 

With regard to the Chinese Communists, it 
may be sufficient to say that their own claims 
put them in a suspicious light. They started 
out with sixty counties allotted to them in the 
northwest, and they say now they have ex- 
panded their territory to include ninety mil- 
lion people. Sifting fact from propaganda, 
it would seem that from 1937 to 1939 they did 
two good things: first, they trained effective 
guerrilla units to operate against the Japa- 
nese ; and, second, they indoctrinated the peas- 
ants for effective resistance. But, after the 
United Front in China broke down, they went 
their own way, establishing a separate govern- 
ment and overrunning territory. 

It is a mark of Chiang’s devotion to China 
and to democratic principles that he has per- 
sistently regarded the problem of the Com- 
munists as an internal domestic issue, to be 
settled by political means. Sometime ago he 
promised to call a People’s Political Conven- 
tion within a year after the end of the war, 
to put into effect the drafted Constitution, and 
to include the Communists in the government 


if they were willing to be a political party and 
not an armed rebellion. His New Year’s an- 
nouncement this year, which made front-page 
news, was to the effect that he would keep 
these promises before the end of 1945—with- 
out waiting for the end of the war. 

One of China’s greatest attributes—shown 
down through the centuries—is her capacity 
for change, her adaptability, her flexibility. 
All governments become more dictatorial and 
rigid in time of war. But, just when China 
was being called “moribund, reactionary, top- 
heavy,” she exerted her war-weary body poli- 
tic to make constructive, democratic reforms. 
The reshuffling of the Cabinet, the new eco- 
nomic policy — which practically eschews 
monopolies—the New Year’s announcement, 
and the non-partisan character of the San 
Francisco delegation, all of these constitute 
good news from China. 

No one will deny there is need for reform 
in China. What I protest is the attempt to 
interfere with China’s internal political af- 
fairs—the arrogance on our part, when we 
ourselves have minority problems far from 
solved, of trying to dictate to China how she 
should solve her minority problems. The in- 
consistency of newsmen writing sensational 
stories of corruption on the Burma road, when 
183 American GI’s and six officers had to be 
sentenced in France for hijacking millions of 
dollars’ worth of American war supplies. Or 
war correspondents blaming Chungking for 
strict censorship, when censorship is much 
more strict in the Communist area, in Russia, 
and elsewhere. Which is more important: to 
reform China, or to get more lend-lease to 
China so we can all get on with the business 
of defeating the Japanese? 

The Chinese are a very patient people. They 
have never complained or grumbled about the 
small amount of lend-lease they were receiv- 
ing; they knew the difficulty of getting it 
there ; they knew we were committed to the 
strategy of beating Hitler first. Not until Mr. 
Churchill made that ill-advised statement to 
Parliament—when he said, “The Chinese are 
suffering some severe defeats, in spite of the 
lavish aid of the United States”’—not until 
then did they tell how little they had actually 
received. In percentages it is one half of one 
ner cent. In some battles thev have had one 
gun for every eight Chinese soldiers : in some 
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campaigns the allotment of ammunition has 
been three bullets per soldier per month. Con- 
gressman Walter H. Judd, the former medi- 
cal missionary, who made a trip back to China 
this year, says: “At Kweilin not one gun, not 
one trench mortar, not one piece of equipment 
had ever been received from America!” 

How can we expect them to win victories 
after eight years of war under circumstances 
like that? How much difference do you think 
it would have made in Russia’s victories if 
she had had such a shabby fraction of lend- 
lease ? When the Allies decided to “beat Hitler 
first,” they should have been prepared to ac- 
cept the inevitable consequences of that strat- 
egy : i.e., that China would grow weaker year 
by year. This is no time to belittle China for 
what she has done. 

China has paid with her blood as great a 
price for world freedom as Russia or aiiy 
other of the Allies. I dare say that never be- 
fore in the history of the world has a virtually 
unarmed and totally blockaded country, agri- 
cultural and peace-loving, not industrialized 
or military, resisted a great power as China 
has resisted Japan! We forget that we are 
at least partly to blame for conditions today in 
China: (1) by our long appeasement of 
Japan; (2) by making promises to China 
which either we could not, or at least we did 
not keep. We forget that such discouraging 
and exhaustive war usually leads to deteriora- 
tion of the government or to loss of faith and 
confidence in that government. And yet— 
though Japan has changed cabinets ten times 
since this war began—China has held together 
through the discouragements of defensive 
warfare under one, and still under one, great 
leader. We forget that if the Chinese had not 
kept a million and a half of Japan’s best 
troops bogged down in the heart of China 
until now, the Japanese would have overrun 
Australia before we were ready to check them, 
and I think we would be fighting the Japa- 
nese today—not in the far Southwest Pacific 
—but on our own devastated Pacific Coast. 

What of China in the postwar years? I 
know China can be counted on to do her part 
in the New Pacific, indeed in the new world, 


because China has done her best in interna- 
tional affairs. She was in the League of Na- 
tions, the World Court, the International 
Labor Office. I feel, too, that without a strong, 
independent China in the Far East there will 
be no peace or order in the Far East—and 
without peace there, no world peace. 

China can be counted on. But if China is 
to contribute what she so richly can out of the 
culture and civilization, philosophy and innate 
democracy of her long history, then China 
must be treated as an equal in the family of 
nations, and not kept as a Cinderella. Prob- 
ably no nation has more to contribute. It is 
for the United States to insist that China be 
given her rightful place. Nations that have 
something to gain at China’s expense will try 
to keep China down. They will talk of “the 
Big Three.” The United States must insist 
on the Big Four. The traditional friendship 
between democratic China and democratic 
Christian America must not be broken. 

I do not understand why Russia was unwill- 
ing to sit in conference with China at Dum- 
barton Oaks, a conference, not to plan the 
strategy of the war in the Far East (in which 
case Russia might have said she was not yet 
a partner in that theater of war), but a con- 
ference to plan the new world organization 
for peace and security. Nor do I understand 
why Generalissimo Chiang was not invited 
to the Quebec Conference—a conference an- 
nouncedly to plan the finishing off of Japan 
as soon as Hitler was defeated in Europe. Mr. 
Stalin was invited, though he is not yet fight- 
ing Japan (he said he was too busy to come) ; 
and General Chiang was not invited, though 
he had been fighting the Japanese for more 
than seven years then, and ought to know 
something about it. 

Have we by-passed the Atlantic Charter 
and forgotten the only reason we ever gave 
for fighting the war: the cause of world free- 
dom—freedom for all peoples who have ever 
known freedom, and the education of colonial 
peoples for eventual freedom? We pray, “For 
Thine is the power,” but ours is the responsi- 
bility—of building for posterity. 























Two hours of relaxation (and a nap) after lunch 
each day—evidence of indolence, or good sense? 
Well, consider what it meant to one family. 


Is the Siesta Worth Preserving 2 


By Mary E. Sullivan 


HE BUSY WORLD has no time for 

the siesta. Even Mexico attempted to 

abolish it by presidential decree in 1944. 

But maybe the modern world is making a 
mistake. 

When I think back on my childhood, it 
seems to me that the siesta habit had a good 
deal to do with the physical and mental health 
of my family. My father and mother made it 
a cardinal rule, and they brought up a family 
of twelve healthy children with less sickness 
and friction than you find today in some fam- 
ilies with one child. And they didn’t have the 
help of pediatricians or vitamin pills, either. 
The only medicine my father kept on the high 
shelf was a huge bottle of iodine, a bottle of 
whisky, quinine capsules, and headache pow- 
ders and pills. Mother made flannel jackets 
soaked with mutton tallow and turpentine for 
chest colds, and that was all the doctoring we 
needed. Serious illness was unknown among 
us, and not one of the children had the slight- 
est touch of any nerve malady. 

We lived in a big white house on a hill in 
the southern part of Live Oak County, and 
the siesta as practiced in our home was a 
special ritual developed by my father. I don’t 
know where he got his idea—whether he 
found it while studying the customs of vari- 
ous countries (he used to burn the midnight 
oil reading the histories of all nations), or 
whether he came to love the siesta while visit- 
ing in Mexico, or whether he simply learned 
from experience that moderation in all things 
is the best way of life. 

The break in the day’s work began at our 
house about eleven-thirty when all farm hands 
unhitched their mules and horses, watered 
and fed them, and—as they entered the house 


—pulled off their shoes, splashed water over 
their faces, rested a few minutes, and then 
sat down at the long table. The white help 
always sat with the family. 

After lunch, even before the dishes were 
washed, everyone had to lie down. And if the 
telephone rang for one of us girls, Father 
would threaten to throw the phone out of the 
house if our beaux didn’t wait until after the 
siesta hour to call. 

Every day, following the napping hour, 
there was another hour of just sitting around, 
eating a snack and sipping coffee or drinking 
grape juice drawn from the barrel in the 
smokehouse by one of the hired men, or 
Father himself, who served the sleepy-eyed 
family. The grape juice was made every year 
from the wild mustang grapes gathered in the 
tangled growth along the banks of the Nueces 
River, which encircled the north end of our 
ranch. 

It seems to me, as I recall those days, that 
the hour following the siesta gave our parents 
an excellent opportunity for child training. 
Things were said and done during that hour 
that will stay with us till the end of our days. 
Our subconscious minds became steeped with 
the impression that honesty, co-operation, and 
tolerance are “the big three” in one’s life. 

And if someone dropped in to borrow the 
telephone during the latter part of the social 
hour, he always looked pleased but puzzled 
to find the family having a song fest in the 
parlor instead of being out at work. Some- 
times it would be brother Frank sitting on 
the floor playing a “juice-harp,” sometimes 
Pete practicing his accordion, perhaps drown- 
ing out the music coming from the barn, 
where some of the hired boys had pulled out 
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their combs, covered them with paper, and 
were playing “Yankee Doodle Dandy,” in 
competition with the musical jives coming 
from the house. 

Even Rosie, the maid, was groomed for 
better service by the siesta habit. One day 
while she was doing a bit of sewing for one 
of the twelve of us, I saw her fighting the 
machine because it wouldn’t budge, and talk- 
ing to it in vile language as if it were a living 
thing. Then suddenly Father appeared, took 
Rosie by the arm, and without a word led 
her to her bedroom, pushed her in, and closed 
the door. When she came out about an hour 
later, she was humming a tune and quickly 
put the machine back in order. 

And there was Mike, who offered to do 
without the noon rest for more pay. “But 
Mike,” Father protested vehemently, “I don’t 
want my fields to be merely scratched over 
the top like John’s over across the river. Those 
fields don’t grow anything but weeds. You 
have to have strength to plow deep furrows, 
and you must have periods of rest to keep 
yourself fit for hard labor.” 

Rosie and Mike often took part in the dis- 
cussions during the social interlude, and their 
philosophies were something to think about. 
I remember the most profound impression on 
my young mind: I heard Rosie, who came 
from Czechoslovakia, declare that American 
people are too proud and irreverent, that even 
a cow kneels before she lies down to sleep, 
but that most American people she had seen 
remained unbending. 

Perhaps Rosie had something there! The 
average American, minus his siesta, is so tired 
that when he has a chance to lie down at 
night, he forgets to kneel and pray, thereby 


becoming less reverent than the cow in the 
field. 

The first advantage of the siesta is that one 
learns to relax. Americans are too high-strung 
because of lack of rest at proper intervals; 
they need the siesta as a “relaxifier.” Relax- 
ing of one’s muscles, developed through the 
siesta habit, can be carried on into one’s work. 
Many people waste more energy than they 
use because they are tense, using muscles not 
necessary for a particular job, which results 
in tiredness of the whole body. 

On first thought, indulging in the siesta 
habit in wartime seems unpatriotic. But deeper 
study of the conditions under which a human 
being produces his best work shows that pro- 
duction of war material might be speeded up, 
rather than retarded, if practices such as the 
siesta were revived. Proper relaxation would 
give the war worker more physical stamina 
and at the same time an uplift of the spirit 
that might do away with absenteeism. 

War has changed the life and customs in 
many countries; and in the coming days of 
reconstruction, when useless customs have 
been weeded out and the survival of only the 
best practices is to be expected, it remains to 
be seen whether the siesta will be revived by 
those who believe it to be essential to one’s 
well-being, or whether it will go down in his- 
tory as an indolent habit of bygone days. 

The twelve children who called “the big 
white house on the hill” their home are now 
scattered from New York down to the south- 
ern part of Texas; and the siesta habit, if not 
practiced by all of them, is still looked upon 
and talked about as something precious from 
the good old days when there was time to just 
sit around and talk, a thing no one seems to 
have time for today. 


F The Limits of Prophecy 


| pe in 1941, J. Linus Glanville, history professor at Southern Meth- 
odist University, predicted the war in Europe would end in March or 
April, 1945. His friends thought him very pessimisitic. This remarkably 
accurate forecast was based on a set of equations representing the relation- 
ship of the present cycle of European conflicts to earlier cycles. 

Unfortunately, he can’t predict V-J Day. The Japanese war involves 
absolutely new problems, new strategy, new risks. Even history doesn’t 
hold all the answers, though it has a lot of them. 
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Reviews of Books 


Racial Antagonisms 
BLACK BOY, by Ricuarp Wricut. Harper & 

Brothers, New York. $2.50. 

pe eapenapronen is an exceedingly difficult 

thing to accomplish, even when one is 
writing or talking to oneself only ; it is almost 
too much to expect when one is writing, con- 
sciously, for a wide audience composed in 
large part of those conceived as one’s enemies. 

Whether or not Richard Wright has suc- 
ceeded in his task of describing accurately the 
facts and factors which made him into the 
youth he became is something known only to 
him. But that he has given an accurate de- 
scription of the forces playing on a develop- 
ing, sensitive Negro child in the South is ap- 
parent to those who have achieved even a 
slight insight into the souls of black folk. 

This is no mean accomplishment, in itself. 
But Mr. Wright has done more. He has writ- 
ten with a sincerity that is so apparent as al- 
most to carry conviction that what he says is 
true. At least, this reader found himself com- 
pelled to believe that what was written was 
truth as the writer saw it. The result is a work 
of art which illumines and makes understand- 
able a phenomenon puzzling to most of us on 
the white side of the color line. 

Although Black Boy is the autobiography 
of a Negro born and growing up in the South, 
it is also, in sociological jargon, the history of 
the development of a racial attitude; and an 
excellent case study of a Negro family, dis- 
playing the manner in which this fundamental 
unit is organized and operates among this par- 
ticular group. 

Although the story itself is entertaining and 
enlightening, it was these more generalized 
aspects of the book which attracted and held 
the attention of this reader. Particularly inter- 
esting is the development of racial attitudes of 
intense antagonism. 

Many of us have been prone to believe that 
such attitudes are a direct outgrowth of per- 
sonal conflict between Negro and Caucasian. 
Black Boy demonstrates what social scientists 
have argued for decades: that attitudes of all 


sorts are taken over mostly from other mem- 
bers of the groups to which we belong and 
then are intensified or moderated by personal 
experiences. 

Richard Wright learned to hate white folk 
before he had anything more than casual and 
unimportant relations with them. This hate he 
acquired from his own family only in small 
part; mostly it came from other Negro chil- 
dren. As a consequence, when he did come into 
personal contact with whites, he saw them as 
types of the enemy, not at all as other human 
beings. That is, he saw what he had been 
taught he would see, not what was before his 
eyes. Asa Negro child he learned to see white 
people in very much the same way that white 
children learn to see Negroes. In both cases 
the developing person has his vision circum- 
scribed by blinders and clouded by colored 
glasses, the tinting of which may vary only 
slightly from person to person. The implica- 
tion of such a situation for those who would 
change the present system of race relations is 
too obvious for discussion. 

Black Boy carries the author only through 
his childhood and early youth, up until the 
time he fled from the South he hated to the 
promised land of Chicago. What happened 
there—whether he found the land of milk and 
honey he expected or whether he found him- 
self still frustrated—remains to be told. His 
article in Atlantic Monthly telling of his at- 
tempts to make himself a Communist indicate 
that his flight from the South was not as suc- 
cessful as he had hoped and that he became 
increasingly militant. But that is only one 
chapter from the latter portion of his Odyssey 
yet to be published. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Wright will bring us up to date on his 
struggles. 

Just as Richard Wright left the South in 
his efforts to solve his personal problems, so 
has the “race problem” moved out of the 
South and become a matter of national con- 
cern. Just as the story of Richard Wright’s 
childhood in the South is a most excellent por- 
trayal of what may happen to a sensitive 
Negro child in this region, his completed story 
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gives promise of illuminating a still less- 
known area of Negro life through telling us 
what happens to an intelligent and discrimi- 
nating person in the large cities of the Mid- 
west and the Northeast when that person hap- 
pens to be a member of a minority and sub- 
ordinate group.— Harry Est1_t Moore. 


The Life of the Sheepman 
THE GOLDEN HOOF, by Wintrrep Kupper. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.75. 

_ GoLpEN Hoor is a story of pastores 

and patrones, sheep drives over miles of 
range and prairie, shearing time, and the 
“wool going to market.” It tells how sheep 
were brought from the sheepwalks of Spain 
to the plains of Texas and New Mexico; how 
the sheepman and his flock were constantly 
imperiled by drought, prairie fires, coyotes 
and wolves. This was the era of the “open 
range” when guerrilla warfare was prevalent 
between sheepmen and cattlemen, and until 
well into the early 1900s the war raged in- 
tensely. 

Few books of this type have been handled 
as proficiently as The Golden Hoof. It is in- 
teresting in a vital sense, and unusual in its 
subject matter. To quote the author, “Some- 
times the sheepman of the Southwest has 
slipped into a paragraph of some history of 
the Plains by virtue of his occasional dramatic 
contact with the cattle kingdom, but for the 
most part he is the all-but-forgotten man in 
Plains history.” 

Yet Mrs. Kupper has not submerged her 
story in dry, chronological facts ; she has sur- 
rounded the facts with anecdotes as colorful 
as the stories told of cowboys. In her amusing 
account of incidents that occurred between the 
cowboy and the sheepherder, it is apparent 
that, although the cowboy was a man of action, 
the sheepherder was “never at a loss for 
words.” 

The central character of the book is Robert 
Maudslay, an uncle of Winifred Kupper’s, 
and excerpts from his yet unpublished jour- 
nal are quoted liberally throughout the book. 
He writes “whereof he knows,” with twenty- 
five years of a sheepman’s experience behind 
him. Maudslay came from England to Texas 
in the early 1880’s when he was twenty-seven 
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“with the idea of working hard, the determi- 
nation to succeed, and a complete ignorance 
of what his life would be.” It was under this 
man that Mrs. Kupper learned of sheep. He 
was an excellent teacher. Her book verifies 
that—the writing is authoritative and first- 
hand. 

Robert Maudslay is a memorable study of 
the composite sheepman. His deep under- 
standing of the pastor, who tended the flock, 
is manifest. When people commented on the 
pastor's “lonely” life, Maudslay said, “He 
was never lonely—only alone. There was too 
much to look at, too much to read, too much 
to think about, for loneliness. I’ve been lonely 
in big cities, but never on the range.” Mauds- 
lay understood the pastores; perhaps only a 
sheepman ever did. 

Winifred Kupper’s conception of the pas- 
tor is well-drawn in one Juan Aguerros. “I 
have seen him standing for an interminable 
time, as it seemed to me, just watching his 
sheep—around him the rolling prairie, over 
him a great cold sky, and himself and his dog 
and his sheep alone with nothing else in sight 
for miles around—a bent old statue in a tat- 
tered coat, watching his sheep and the sky. 
What his thoughts were, no one could know. 
I always felt, when I approached him thus and 
felt his old eyes turn upon me, that I was step- 
ping into a realm of percipience that was 
somehow out of this world. Maybe it was be- 
cause Juan personified for me an ancient cult 
that was associated in my mind with Asiatic 
mysteries ; maybe it was because he knew so 
many things that other men did not know.” 

Mrs. Kupper’s perceptive characterization 
of Juan Aguerros is a rare accomplishment. 
A man such as this is difficult to describe in 
words. His life was obscure and his existence 
the barest—yet there was an aura of mystery 
about him that is almost beyond conception. 

The Golden Hoof as a factual book is as 
good as the next one, and for entertainment it 
is better than most. The casual reader will find 
it an engrossing story, and even the “tongue- 
in-cheek” readers, of which there are many, 
will find themselves relaxing, which is indeed 
a tribute and quite a concession. 

The sheepman will find the book well-com- 
piled and authoritatively written. It will, in all 
probability, be recognized as a chronicle of 
historical importance—DeE.ores LEurR. 
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The GI's Jokes and Gripes 
THE BEST FROM YANK, selected by the Ep1- 
tors of YANK. E. P. Dutton and Company, New 

York. $3.50. 
ro is the best trade journal we know. 

The organ of maturer-than-credited 
American enlisted men, its dramatic pages re- 
flect the inevitable vitality of the military 
craft. Yank speaks the GI’s language, dis- 
cusses the problems he is most interested in as 
a soldier, lets him voice his gripes, and tries 
hard to find the official answers for him. Next 
to seeing his Chaplain, a GI finds most relief 
in phrasing a letter to it airing his grievances. 
A weekly, Yank sells for five cents at PXs, 
and may be subscribed to only by servicemen, 
who are encouraged to send it home to their 
folks. 

The Best from Yank is an anthology of just 
that. It contains a conglomeration of repor- 
torial pieces on the technique and history of 
fighting, vignettes accenting the humorous 
(which can, of course, be uncovered by Amer- 
icans under any circumstances), black-and- 
white drawings, cartoons, poems, missiles 
from Gls sounding off about their pet peeves. 
Much of the excitement generated in the mag- 
azine as one reads it from issue to issue, how- 
ever, seems strangely missing here, probably 
because material originally intended as jour- 
nalistic is naturally evanescent in significance. 
But as a record of the war ; for increased per- 
spective on its far-flung, epic quality ; for in- 
sight into the attitudes of our enlisted men, 
who have learned much since they were civil- 
ians; for appreciation of the natural rebel- 
liousness of American commoners to the un- 
democratic ways of military service, which 
are hated but must be endured to win this war 
—the collection seems very worth while, in- 
deed. 

Many vigorous and gifted talents are brief- 
ly on display in this anthology, and it is doubt- 
less trite to say that after the war they will be 
heard from again. As a matter of fact, many 
have been heard from before. And to much 
better advantage. Witness Pvt. William Saro- 
yan, Pvt. Irwin Shaw, and Sgt. Harry (A 
Walk in the Sun) Brown. The Sergeant, with 
his “Artie Greengroin, PFC,” dialogues, 
comes off much better than the more cele- 
brated Privates. 

The most effective literary work in the book 
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is “Fifty Missions,” by Pvt. Joseph Dever, 
which is compellingly strong, sensitive, and 
matter-of-fact, and which won the Yank 
Short Story Contest. “My Old Outfit,” by 
Sgt. Mack Morriss, is another noteworthy 
piece. An example of the true writing which 
spills from vital experience, it captures super- 
latively well the sense of temporariness in the 
Army, the ever-present threat of death, the 
attrition in personnel, the importance of the 
personality of comrades and especially of an 
outfit to the individual soldier. It will bring 
back memories to every serviceman and instill 
new insight in civilians. 

Another particularly noteworthy article in 
that it may augur postwar journalistic prac- 
tice is “Invasion of Mae West’s Dressing 
Room.” Deliberately honest and straightfor- 
ward, it typifies Yank interviews by revealing 
a strikingly frank yet unmalicious treatment 
of the famous. Here we see the person inter- 
viewed quoted exactly (dialect characteris- 
tics retained ) and described impartially on the 
assumption that the increasingly sophisticated, 
powerful, and well-informed general public 
can reach its own editorial conclusions. 

Five well-chosen examples of “The Sad 
Sack,” the renowned Yank cartoon strip by 
Sgt. George Baker, are included in the vol- 
ume. Oddly enough, however, the great Sad 
Sack cartoon, “Mechanized War,” is absent. 
Included, too, are many of the most amusing 
cartoons which have been passed from bar- 
rack to barrack and foxhole to foxhole by 
GIs all over the world in Yank’s three years of 
publication. Unfortunately, the format in 
which they are presented does not set them off 
to best advantage. And there are many pages 
of dramatic photographs and drawings pro- 
cured by Yank staffmen at grave personal 
risk. Exceedingly well-selected are the letters 
from “Mail Call,” that section that seethes 
with the GIs gripes and assertive comments. 

In this anthology the general reader will 
find only a few pieces with literary introspec- 
tion and perspective, much colorful reporting 
on aspects of warfare not treated in other pub- 
lications, laughter, illumination of facets of 
military life which probably have not been 
called to his attention before, and as true a 
mirror as he can ever get of the aggregate en- 
listed man’s feelings. The GI and ex-Gl, of 
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course, will have a memento of his service. A 
souvenir that is not a relic. 
—Scert. Epwin A. Gross. 


A Plan for World Peace 
EUROPE, FREE AND UNITED, by A.sert 
Guerrarp. Stanford University Press. $3.00. 
| raenrages GuERARD belongs to a select 
coterie who think of Europe west of the 
Curzon line as being more than a geographical 
expression. Rather, it is the home of a homo- 
geneous civilization upon which the heavy 
hand of tragedy has now fallen and which de- 
serves a better fate than it has had. In partic- 
ular, its people now need to be organized into 
a free democratic community as “Europe, free 
and united.” With such an organization, he 
believes, they can best help themselves and 
contribute to the peace of the world. 

The general outlines of this scheme are very 
simple, perhaps too simple. Europe should 
have a union government without artificial 
boundaries where “men, goods, and ideas can 
circulate without let or hindrance” and where 
common social and financial legislation, along 
with a police force, will prevail. Religion and 
monarchy would be put on a purely voluntary 
basis and education made a matter of local 
concern, although the Union should maintain 
technical schools of its own. 

The idea that Europe should be organized 
as a whole is old and possesses a long and hon- 
orable list of advocates, beginning at least 
with Pierre Dubois and Dante Alighieri. Pro- 
fessor Guerard gives the argument the flavor 
of the urgencies of the present hour. Saying 
that the United States is not ready for a world 
state, he argues that “the trusteeship of the 
Big Four is old-fashioned power politics with 
a sanctimonious name.” To him, regional 
unions within a world commonwealth seem a 
cautious step toward world peace, and Europe 
fits into a scheme that would also include the 
other regions like Iberic America, the U. S. S. 
R., and the United States. 

The negative arguments used to support his 
thesis seem irrefutable. Restoration of the 
status quo ante bellum, out of which the pres- 
ent war came, will not do. It is, he thinks, be- 
yond the strength and will of any outside 
power or group of powers, or of any local 
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federation, to prevent another war. In his 
opinion, the various proposals of Streit, Lipp- 
mann, Culbertson, and Newman are merely 
recreations of the schemes of alliances that 
have been repeatedly proved defective. 

The positive arguments are at least plaus- 
ible. Europe is now a tabula rasa, and it is pos- 
sible that the vicious cycle of the past would be 
broken by abolishing the old governmental di- 
visions along national lines which have made 
it easy for nationalities to be enemies. Such a 
Union, he argues, is in the interest of England 
and the U.S.S.R. England, in particular, 
needs and is needed by the Union. On the 
other hand, for reasons that seem obvious to 
him (including size), Russia should stay out. 
Most of all, perhaps, the Union would help to 
solve the problem of Germany, by including 
her within its borders, thus tending to elimi- 
nate her power to act as a separate and hostile 
unit, and subjecting her industrial strength to 
general European control. 

Professor Guerard has not exaggerated the 
dangers inherent in the present “drift” poli- 
cies of the great powers. Naturally, he has 
ignored some of the difficulties inherent in his 
plan for a united Europe. It is likely, for ex- 
ample, that nationalistic bias would play a 
larger part in its politics than he thinks, and 
that the only issues would not be those of cap- 
italism vs. socialism and centralization vs. 
local autonomy. But, if our founding fathers 
had waited for the disappearance of Patrick 
Henry and all his ilk, there would be no 
United States today. One is inclined, as he 
lays the book down, to long for the sort of 
vision and imagination among both leaders 
and led in the United Nations that would seek 
to apply some adaptation of this scheme to the 
howling waste that was the home of our civili- 
zation.—J. Linus GLANVILLE. 


Ozark Mountain People 
MUSIC BY LAMPLIGHT, by Irene CartisLe. 
Dierkes Press, La Porte, Indiana. $1.75. 

usic BY LAMPLIGHT is a first volume 

by a writer known to many readers 
through her poems published during the last 
decade in the Saturday Evening Post, Kalei- 
dograph, Living Poetry Quarterly, aid other 
periodicals. This volume of three dozen lyrics 
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received the yearly book award of the Dierkes 
Press, winning over 267 manuscripts. 

A Texan born and bred, Irene Carlisle, 
since her graduation from Texas Christian 
University and marriage, has lived until re- 
cently on a farm in the Ozarks near Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. It is of this land and these 
mountain people that most of the poems in the 
thin, pleasantly printed book tell. Always the 
point of view is that of one sensitive, sympa- 
thetic, seeing the exact detail, distilling the 
meaning from man, beast, and land. 

There is no better poem in the volume, few 
better rural poems in American literature than 
“Country Auction,” first published in Sun 
and Wind, an anthology of Texas Christian 
University, and later in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


He stands bewildered in the windy cold, 
Alien now upon his forfeited land. 

He sees his good axe in a stranger’s hand 
Hefted ; his world is bidden up and sold. 

The churn, the coffee mill, the butter mold, 
His wagon, and the cherries Phoebe canned ; 
His mules, led in from pasture paths to stand 
Docile beneath an unfamiliar hold. 


He had not dreamed his provident years 
could be 

Carted away in bits, nor thought to see 

His stable stripped, his tender cabin bare. 

Thinking how proud he led his great teams 
forth 

He turns his eyes upon the darkening north 

And snaps the harness buckles on thin air. 


As the dazed country man “snaps the harness 
buckles on thin air,” he is a portrait of Every- 
man in his first moment of incomprehensible 
defeat. 

“Sonnets to Strength” retells the age-old 
conflict between farmer and farmer’s wife 
and the contrariness of the weather—frost 
and drouth and summer hail. But the unbreak- 
able spirit of the planter triumphs. 


“Well anyhow,” she said, “the land’s not 


one.” 
“Don't fret,” he said. “We'll make it through 
some way ; 
We've got the land... . There'll be another 
year.” 


“Fiddler by Lamplight” and “Log Rolling” 
have caught the rhythms and the phrases of 
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the mountain play-party games. They are 
good poems to read aloud, as you pat your 
foot to the dancing lines. 

Irene Carlisle, reared on the edge of the 
plains, became almost one with the mountain 
people. Almost one—for in certain poems, 
“Exile” and “On Nights Like These,” she 
longs for “familiar sun and sand” and wakes 


... Sick of these smothering hills, 

Thirsty for the brackish prairie water, 

Longing to hear the lank red steers go by 

Bawling all night down dusty streets to 
slaughter. 


Since the war began, Mrs. Carlisle has 
worked as a riveter in a war plant on the west 
coast. In a letter she says, “I can do the work 
without thinking, and all that time I can sit in 
the dark under my hood and make up poetry. 
I have been able to make more verses since 
I’ve been welding than for some years be- 
fore.” One of these poems made in the dark 
and din, called “Welder,” has been accepted 
by the Saturday Evening Post. 

Wherever she lives, whatever she works at, 
Irene Carlisle experiences intensely and finds 
material for poetry—fine, understandable 
poetry, a segment of American life, in the 
“best tradition of American verse.” 

—Maset Major. 


Dobie’s Idea of Civilization 
A TEXAN IN ENGLAND, by J. Franx Donte. 

Little, Brown and Company, Boston. $2.50. 

RANK Dobie has always been concerned 

about civilization. An ex-rancher and cow- 
puncher who can stand unashamedly with 
tears running down his cheeks while looking 
at a patch of bluebonnets is bound to be im- 
pressionable. He is also bound to be sympa- 
thetic. 

Dobie’s first great series of impressions 
came from his life on a ranch in Live Oak 
County; his second came from the books 
which his mother read to him and from his 
own readings. For a while the books won, and 
Dobie almost became lost in the happy phrases 
of Hazlitt, De Quincey, Lamb, Macaulay, 
and the beehive of the Romantic poets. Per- 
haps his participation in the First World War 
as an artillery officer jarred him out of that 
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fate into something more active. At any rate, 
between the wars, he let his keen sensitivity 
play upon his own land and surroundings, and 
awakened his people to an awareness of their 
past and their traditions. It took his own par- 
ticular brand of showmanship and a feel for 
kindred words and anecdote to do this. And in 
doing so he ranged from rollicking yarns 
about cattle in the brush country and buried 
treasure to the gentle and beautiful tales of the 
Mexican folk. 

But as the bluebonnets had caused his heart 
to quicken with beauty, the scorching waves 
of selfish aggrandizement which were sweep- 
ing across the hearts and minds of men caused 
him to bellow forth in righteous indignation. 
When he looked for a broader base of opera- 
tions, his quest for civilization to combat these 
anticivilizing forces went back not to the uni- 
versals of literature but to the universals of 
life. Unlike most of his associates, he not only 
had the courage to say what he thought to 
those who agreed with him, but also to those 
who did not agree. The man who will do this 
may not always be right, but he has to be re- 
spected. 

Dobie’s critics were flabbergasted when he 
was called to England as visiting professor of 
American History at Cambridge. The fat was 
in the fire, they wailed. Imagine a booted, som- 
breroed, drawling, temperamental, “provin- 
cial” ex-cowpuncher among the conservative 
and conventional British! They shuddered at 
what England would think and say about us; 
they cringed at the idea that England would 
judge America by Dobie. Of course, they did 
not have enough imagination to know that the 
nation which had produced a Chaucer, a 
Shakespeare, a Fielding, and a Dickens would 
soon see what was below the sombrero and 
above the cowboy boots. England did just 
what imagination would have shown it would 
do: it took Frank Dobie to its heart. And be- 
cause it did so, Dobie was able to view Eng- 
land literally from inside its heartbeats. 

The very critics who were concerned with 
what conservative England would say and 
think, now complained that the “liberal” 
Frank Dobie went to England and came home 
praising the group that he had been damning 
in this country. They maintain that he con- 
sorted with Lords and men in high places, the 
group they had been afraid would sneer at 
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him, and that he liked what this group did and 
had to say. The truth is, those who say this 
either haven’t read his book; or, if they did, 
they did not understand it. Again, it must 
be repeated, Dobie has always been con- 
cerned about civilization. When he found civ- 
ilized characteristics, according to his criteria, 
among those in high places, he recognized 
them. He was not looking for toryism, nor did 
he admire it in England. This state of mind he 
describes as an attribute of “one who is afraid 
of change and affects the attitude of holiness 
towards things as they are, because the ar- 
rangement assures special privileges for him- 
self.” He calls attention to the fact that the 
Tory’s coat of arms “is a setting hen” and 
warns that there are Tories everywhere. Ac- 
tually, what Dobie gloried in was a “civiliza- 
tion,” which meant “not only traditions but 
traditional outlook derived from the cultiva- 
tion of mind, body, and spirit.” He had long 
ago revolted from an American culture “de- 
rived largely from frontier life, from space” 
or from “selling” America to the world as a 
producer of material objects. 

A few days ago I had the privilege of 
spending a day with a very charming Eng- 
lishman. The Director of Talk for the British 
Broadcasting Company, he was in America 
trying to learn something about her people. 
Futilely, he had tried to escape banquets, mu- 
seums, brags about skyscrapers, and stuffy 
talk with “important” people. We just talked 
and got off in quiet places and talked some 
more with a few men who were interested in 
both listening and talking. Good and bad qual- 
ities of the region and the nation were dis- 
cussed, lightened and heartened and spiced 
with anecdote. When this man went on to 
the Capital City of big, blustering, bragging 
Texas, he wrote back: “This morning has 
been taken up with a student guide (“This 
building is the tallest State Capitol in the 
world: it tops the Federal building by a few 
feet.’ “This music room contains the largest 
organ in the world, as you can see (“I want to 
hear,” I said), and if the console was not 
locked due to the end of the semester, you 
would find that it is made throughout of Tex- 
an mahogany’) ...”” Suppose Dobie had been 
introduced to Cambridge or London in this 
manner ! 

This same Englishman also wrote: “I read 
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with much pleasure . . . Dobie’s article’ which 
literally brought tears to my eyes. He has cer- 
tainly caught the spirit of England, as a poet 
should.” How did Dobie do this? 

In England, “under bombs both piloted and 
pilotless,” Dobie says he felt more serene than 
he had felt “under the everlasting bombing by 
American avarice wanting to sell me not only 
goods but a dependence upon goods and call- 
ing its business ‘service,’ seeking to hinder the 
spread of truth and the play of ideas and call- 
ing its conduct ‘free enterprise.’ ” And Dobie 
found this serenity not by consorting only 
with Lords and men in high places, but by rec- 
ognizing that “England is Hamlet.” He found 
it from “little things, little people,” people 
who talked and didn’t chatter, walks in Lon- 
don’s fog, American soldiers, the birthplace 
of Tom Paine, kind hearts, English conserva- 
tism, farmers, fens, earthworms, skylarks, 
heather, pubs, and quiet places where he 
wished “to linger on.” 

What England did to Dobie was to bring to 
him an awareness of elements already existent 
within him. It was nothing more nor less than 
a catalytic agent bringing integration to a per- 
son who wanted to know, who had an open 
mind and an open heart. What England did 
was to give him “serenity and a sense of free- 
dom ...a more critical attitude towards life.” 

To know how Dobie found integration 
must also presuppose the discordancies which 
existed between Dobie and life in America. 
The country which has “promoted a mass 
movement for loving our mothers . . . another 
... for appreciation of dads, and yet another 
for remembering the dead’”—which with 
other movements has “channeled, standard- 
ized, mass-formulaized” life—had not pro- 
vided integration. Dobie says: 


I have known, in broken spells, harmony 
with my own environments the greater part 
of my life. I have known it best when I was 
doing the kind of work I wanted to do in the 
way I wanted to do it; I have known it with 
individual human beings; I have known it 
with nature—more jubilantly perhaps in the 
vast and unpeopled mountains of western 
Mexico than anywhere else. Before I went to 
England I never knew any consistent har- 


— 





1“England Remembers,” Southwest Review, 
Spring, 1945. 
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mony with what is called “civilization”— 
American civilization as it is realized in cities, 
expressed in newspapers, blared out over the 
radio, and otherwise proclaimed. 


What England actually did for him, more 
than anything else, was to renew in him “a 
feeling for the individual.” For the first time 
he felt that his life was really “confined to 
civilization—in the old sense of the word. 
Barring some inconveniences,” he goes on, “I 
liked it. If at times I grew hungry for spaces, 
I readily found that cultivated nature gave me 
freedom and joy.” What he found was an 
awareness, and his book will be best under- 
stood by those who seek to experience that 
awareness. It can come only through a willing 
yielding to the charm of the writer. 
—Dona tp Day. 


Ripsnortin’ Heroes 
TALL TALE AMERICA, by Wavter Bia. Cow- 
ard-McCann, New York. 


« HEN it comes to raising up heroes,” 


Walter Blair declares, “there’s noth- 
ing under the sun that’s as helpful as hard- 
ships. From the beginning we Americans have 
had a better stock of snarling, snorting, rock- 
ribbed hardships than any other country in the 
world. And that’s one good reason why we’ve 
had so many star-spangled heroes like Old 
Stormalong and Davy Crockett and Paul 
Bunyan and others that made our high, wide, 
and handsome history.” 

And so, with a sort of paraphrase of Bill 
Nye’s “Comic History,” the author indulges 
in yarn after yarn about our humorous leg- 
endary heroes. Earliest is the story of Captain 
Stormalong, who helped Paul Jones scare His 
Royal Lordship, the Earl of Selkirk, out of 
his periwig, his monocle, and his boot buckles. 
Another hero is Mike Fink, who outbragged 
any man on the Mississippi. He once engaged 
in a shooting-match with Davy Crockett that 
was a lollapaloosa. Davy was mean on the trig- 
ger, but once his gun kicked so hard that he 
fell into the river. Yet luck was with him, for 
when he climbed out every pocket he had was 
plumb full of fish. Then there was Johnny 
Appleseed, crazy as a coot, maybe a little 
crazier, who planted orchards all over the mid- 
western frontier. During the Civil War, 
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Windwagon Smith sailed his super-prairie- 
schooners over the Santa Fe trail, and a little 
later, Paul Bunyan, with the aid of Blue Ox, 
did marvels in the lumbercamps, and, accord- 
ing to our own John Lee Brooks, in the oil 
fields. Now, in the machine age, John Henry 
and Joe Margarac, not to mention a ship- 
builder on the Pacific Coast, are doing mighty 
deeds. 

Walter Blair admits that two-thirds of the 
lies here told aren’t true at all. But having pre- 
viously authored two good books of American 
humor, he naturally can’t help falling into the 
vein of Baron Munchausen whenever he takes 
pen in hand. And, so far as his tribute to 
American courage is concerned, haven’t we 
made many a tall tale come true ? 

—Enrnest E. Letsy. 


Hawthorne—Not So Maladijusted! 


HAWTHORNE, CRITIC OF SOCIETY, by 
LAWRENCE SARGENT HALL. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


HAWTHORNE, THE ARTIST, by Lean 
Scuusert. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

he absorption of much of our literary tal- 
ent by the armed forces, together with the 

ephemeral nature of recent writing, has 
brought about a renewed interest in writers 
from the past. Some of this interest has cen- 
tered upon authors like Henry James and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne who had something to 
say about the persistent problems of the inner 
life. Both were artists with an innate sense of 
beauty and truth and fitness, as a result of 
which their work has survived many changes 
of taste. 

The more mature of these studies is Mr. 
Hall’s. It is also the one that most needed be- 
ing written. For Hawthorne has too long been 
regarded as a lonely recluse whose attitude to- 
ward life was characterized by complete de- 
tachment. Mr. Hall makes it evident that 
Hawthorne’s loneliness extended only over 
the decade after college, and that his lack of 
accomplishment irked him to the extent that it 
drove him to participate in the communal ex- 
periment at Brook Farm. After a four-year 
honeymoon at the Old Manse, he was again at 
grips with life in the surveyorship at Salem 
port. The financial depression of the thirties, 
however, had left a strong sense of insecurity 
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which shattered his opposition to the utilita- 
rians. As a consequence, the slavery agitation 
affected Hawthorne less than the general tur- 
moil which discredited democracy. The key 
to Hawthorne’s maladjustment was his con- 
stantly being obliged to struggle although he 
desired to realize the graces of aristocracy. 
When, during his subsequent period as consul 
at Liverpool, he enjoyed prosperity, and, it 
should be added, perspective, his maladjust- 
ment fell away and he took a more amiable 
attitude toward society. 

All of these changes are reflected in Haw- 
thorne’s writings. In his gallery are many men 
and women out of step with the world. Their 
humanitarianism is commended, but usually 
their aims of reform render them sterile. 
More and more Hawthorne came to feel that 
the past had outmoded contracts to which it 
was holding the present. He rebuked the Pyn- 
cheons, the Chillingworths, the Hollings- 
worths. He came to prefer American progress 
and equalitarianism to an effete Europe, jost- 
ling for a rightful place in the sun. Life came 
full circle for him when his equalitarian affini- 
ties were allied with his Calvinistic inherit- 
ance. The indigenous American tragedy of 
Ethan Brand, The Marble Faun, The Scarlet 
Letter, The House of the Seven Gables, the 
author concludes, is “about the most satis- 
factory expression in art of the basic morality 
of democratic life.” 

Mr. Schubert, considering more specifically 
Hawthorne’s art, concludes that Hawthorne 
did not regard his parable, apologue, or legend 
as representative of life, but rather of what 
might be life-like. Despite a poorly developed 
taste, as became evident in his sojourn in 
Italy, he was considerably interested in mat- 
ters of art. Like a painter he used structure, 
color, sound, line, mass and rhythm to achieve 
emotional effects. Most of his works have a 
somber mood, and his characters and settings 
are limited, but a sense of rhythm and contrast 
dominates his art. His sense of beauty in form 
is best revealed in The Scarlet Letter, as he 
discloses Dimmesdale’s disgraceful conduct. 

Both books bear the scars of the doctoral 
dissertation, but are carefully done, and con- 
tribute to a truer understanding of the rela- 
tionship between literature and the other arts 
and “sciences.” —E.E.L. 











Comments and Opinions 


No Democracy with Privilege 


Sirs: 

I am glad Dean Potts wrote the article on the 
tariff {SourHwestT Review, Winter Number]. So 
many Americans seem to think that they can have 
all of the advantages and rewards of peace without 
sacrificing anything to get them. They want Democ- 
racy and privilege, not knowing that it is impossible 
to win both. 

Ray STANNARD BAKER 


Winter Park, Fila. 


Danger to Peace 


Sirs: 

I agree warmly with the central argument of your 
interesting paper on the tariff. In the postwar world, 
an America wedded to a high protective system 
would, with its immense productive power, be a 
source of grave danger to international peace. 

Harorp J. Laski 
London 


Canada Is Vitally Concerned 


Sirs: 

With what Dr. Potts has written of the necessities 
of freeing channels of trade from artificial restric- 
tion I find myself in full agreement. We in Canada 
...are vitally concerned in any steps which can be 
taken to lower tariff barriers. In our own commercial 
relations with the United States we have given many 
proofs of our desire to see this lowering process con- 
tinued. We have tried by this means to increase the 
total flow of trade throughout the world. 

W. Mackenzie KING 


Prime Minister of Canada 
Ottawa 


The Farmers Cuss It 


Sirs: 

My knowledge of the tariff question has been re- 
stricted ...to the effect I have thought it had on my 
farming operations. From about 1905 to 1920 I sold 
farm implements ...round-tail heel bolts for 10c 
each, hame strings 10c, rope lines 25c, hoes 50c, trace 
chains 50c a pair, Georgia Stocks $1.25, walking 
planters $10, walking cultivators $15, wagons $65. 
We now pay 25c for round-tail heel bolts, 35c for 
hame strings, 75c for rope lines, $1 for hoes, $1.50 
for trace chains, $4 for Georgia Stocks, $25 for 
walking planters, $60 for walking cultivators (I paid 
that for three last year not as good as the ones I sold 
for $15), $175 for wagons (not any better than the 
ones I sold for $65, maybe not as good). Just look at 
the percentage of increase..., and the same ratio 
holds for every article that we need on the farm. 
Every time I have bought one of these articles, I 
have silently cussed the tariff. 

W.S. Hate 


Oakwood, Texas 


Trade Our Planes Off? 


Sirs: 

To me the tariff problem...never should have 
been in politics....[It] should always have been 
under a tariff commission or trade commission. 

...1 would be in favor of turning all of our air- 
planes over to the Central and South American coun- 
tries. We would, for example, be better off to sink 
many of our planes when the war is over rather than 
have them deteriorate in our airports. If we were to 
distribute 100,000 planes through Central and South 
American countries with American pilots, we would 
clear the deck for action for our manufacturing 
plants, create a market for parts, and standardize 
our neighbors in the south with American equipment. 
In return, we would take coffee and rubber from 
Brazil, nitrate from Chile, and many other products, 
as nearly every Central and South American country 
has something that we could purchase in payment for 
these planes. What I say about the planes, I would 
also do with the merchant marine and many other 
commodities. 

These are our natural allies, and we would not be 
building up competition but would be helping them 
to develop their natural resources. I would not, of 
course, advocate this policy for the European coun- 
tries, except possibly Scandinavia and Holland. 

J. F. Lucey 
Dallas 


Special Interests Revealed 


Sirs: 

You, no doubt, noticed reference in the press to the 
altercation between Henry Wallace and one of the 
northwestern representatives, as well as the advocacy 
of high tariffs by Representative Bertrand Gearhart 
of California. It is interesting to see these special in- 
terests reveal themselves. ... 

The reciprocal trade agreement idea originated 
with the Republicans, although it has been largely 
implemented by the Democratic administration; ... 
a large majority of both groups realize the impor- 
tance of substantial tariff reductions even though it 
may mean the end of some of the highly protected in- 
dustries in this country....It would be a pathetic 
commentary on the leadership of this country if we 
should drop back into the quagmire of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff regime. 

FEDERAL JUDGE 


(Name Withheld) 
Washington, D. C. 


Stronger Compellers? 


Sirs: 

It will be a miracle if we escape the wave of re- 
action which swept over us after the last war. Even 
Dr. Potts argues for a change of policy and at the 
same time deplores the fact that the government has 
resorted to regimentation. If we are to change the 
policy in a matter so big as the tariff and in even 
larger matters, how can we do it without directives, 
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regimentation, etc.? Surely we cannot all agree—as 
the abortive efforts of the farmers have proved. Walt 
Whitman said this democracy needs stronger com- 
pellers. What did Whitman mean? 

W. P. WEBB 


University of Texas 


More Needed 


Sirs: 

I must commend you for your courage in your 
editorial “What Price Persecution?” [SourHwest 
Review, Winter Number]. We need more of that all 
over the country, just as we need a better informed 
public on the problems of agriculture and the preser- 
vation of our natural resources. 

MARGARET SUHR REED 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Wise to Leave the Old World 


Sirs: 

Thank you from the bottom of my heart for your 
very fine editorial. Possibly I appreciate what you 
say more than many others because I was born in a 
small town in Austria-Hungary and came to this 
wonderful country in 1887, when I was about thirteen 
years of age. My parents were poor, and I found 
work so I could assist them. Many times have I 
thanked our Heavenly Father for giving them wis- 
dom in leaving the Old World and coming to this 
land of opportunity. ... May I say that a great deal 
of [racial] prejudice is due either to ignorance or to 
personal gain. 

Morris J. WEtss 

Alexandria, La. 





Firsts for Freedom 


Sirs: 

Your frank, outspoken, timely, and very forceful 
editorial . .. constitutes a substantial contribution to 
good will as well as mutual and sympathetic under- 
standing between various groups in the Southwest. 

I was interested in your suggestion that dignified 
publicity of Jewish accomplishment... would be 
helpful. You no doubt were offended by little cards 
which were circulated last year on which was printed 
a little doggerel about the first man getting new tires, 
etc., being a Jew. A list of Firsts has been prepared 
by the Department of Information of the B’nai 
B’rith (copy enclosed) which I think should be given 
publicity for the purpose of meeting the slander con- 
tained on these printed cards. The local newspapers 
seem averse to doing so. 

A. B. FREYER 


Shreveport, La. 


The list—a long and interesting record of 
Jewish heroism and accomplishment in the 
War—contains the following sample items: 
First to raise the American flag on pre-war 
Japanese territory was Lt. Col. Melvin Krule- 
witch of New York City (on Namur Island, 
in the Marshalls) ; First American penetra- 
tion of German soil was made by the 3d 
Armored Division commanded by Major Gen- 
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eral Maurice Rose of Denver (killed in action 
April 2, 1945) ; First American assault boat 
to hit the shore of France on D-Day was com- 
manded by Lt. Abe Condiotti of Brooklyn. 
There are thirty-five other Firsts on the list. 
—EDITORs. 


Immunizing Against Racial Arrogance 


Sirs: 

I realize that the vicious poison of prejudice and 
hatred planted in this world by Hitler and the Ger- 
mans will be a source of evil fruit in our Southwest- 
ern communities. Those with foresight can see that 
military victory and the utter destruction of the Ger- 
man military may not bring our country and the 
world the peaceful co-operation of all groups which 
we shall need to rebuild. I hope the SourHweEst 
REviIEw by means of its editorial may make a contri- 
bution to immunizing some of our intelligent Ameri- 
cans against racial arrogance and religious bigotry. 

H. J. ETTLINGER 
University of Texas 


Copies for the Congregation 


Sirs: 

The President of my Congregation, Mr. N. J. 
Klein, .. . desires to distribute 500 copies of your edi- 
terial [“What Price Persecution?”] to members of 
our Congregation ...and to express his personal ap- 
preciation for this very fine article. 

Wm. M. NaTtTHAN 
Houston, Texas 


Detective-Story Readers Are O.K. 


Sirs: 

I am sure Andrew Salter [Sourawest Review, 
Spring Number] is right in his main thesis (i.e., that 
the writer writes to release or relieve his emotion, 
and the reader reads to experience an emotion he is 
already predisposed to enjoy). 

But I am sure he is wrong in his interpretation of 
the reader of detective fiction. I do not care for it 
myself, but I have known a person who wrote it and 
a person who read it; and both were exceptionally 
well-adjusted people. The reader identifies himself, 
not with the murderer, but with the detective—his 
pleasure lies in being the smart guy that figures out 
something hard, which is very important. The mur- 
ders are offstage, and the reader is not taken to the 
hanging. 

Readers wanting to biff someone will read war 
stories. This does not mean they are unhappy, either, 
any more than a fisher or hunter is unhappy. They 
just have inherited tendencies, and are often cheer- 
ful, well-adjusted people. 

Marcery MANSFIELD 
Monterey, Mass. 


Art Is Spontaneous Combustion! 


Sirs: 

The main truth set forth by Mr. Salter has been 
familiar to me, say, for at least a quarter century. I 
expounded my interpretation of reader responses in 
Writing as a Career published some six or seven 
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years ago. I applied Mr. Salter’s theory to mass read- 
ers in an article in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture about the same time. 

But it doesn’t make any difference how much he or 
I expound the truth about reader reactions, no one in 
the literary world will believe it. Editors, publishers, 
literary agents, authors themselves ... won't believe 
it, or say they don’t, simply because it admits a large 
degree of calculation in the labors of the artist 
writer, which in turn disparages the theory of in- 
spiration. They propagate this theory since it glori- 
po the whole book-production business and promotes 
sales. 

Most of these critics will stoutly insist that artistic 
activity is not even communication! They will insist 
that the real artist not only does not consider his 
audience but does not even consider his own thoughts 
or feelings. For these eccentric but nevertheless ex- 
alted esthetes, art is spontaneous combustion. 

Tuos. H. UzzeLu 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Negro Education 
Sirs: 

I would like to express my appreciation for the 
splendid editorial on the last page of your Spring 
Number wherein the matter of Negro education was 
discussed. Could you not persuade your esteemed 
contemporary the Dallas News to reprint it? 

Mrs. JoHN Epwarp KILGorRE 
Dallas 


Another View 
Sirs: 

When you say “admit Negro graduate students to 
our graduate professional schools,” you are in dan- 
ger of fast losing the interest and sympathy of your 
readers. 

The problem of segregation is a fundamental one, 
proved by hundred of years experience, and cannot 
be canceled by sympathy or fine-spun arguments of 
sociological theorists....The whites are not actu- 
ated by ignorance, intolerance, or prejudice, but by a 
subtle fear of results that would be destructive to a 
better understanding between the races if the status 
quo were disturbed. 

But that is not to say that white people of the 
South and Southwest are not sincerely interested in 
improving the educational position of the Negro. All 
fair-minded whites must believe the Negro race 
should be treated as a permanent part of our citizen- 
ship, that it should be given all rights granted by the 
Constitution in education, freedom of opportunity, 
the pursuit of happiness, and nonabridgement of its 
activities concerning the welfare of the race. In this, 
it would seem that the Negro is granted all of his 
rights. But further the Constitution does not say or 
imply, and further it could not wisely go without in- 
fringing upon the personal and inalienable rights of 
all the people. ... 

If it was so intended, your comment that Texas 
might admit Negroes to graduate professional 
schools has been helpful in awakening our legislators 
to the importance of providing adequate professional 
schools for Negro graduates. Otherwise, it may be a 
major problem in the years to come. 

H. L. ToLar 


Houston, Texas 











What Is Academic Freedom? 


geen freedom has become a consider- 
able issue in the Southwest. It is likely to 
be a greater one in the future. What does it 
mean ? 

Essentially, academic freedom is no more 
and no less than the freedom of speech and 
conscience guaranteed to all American citi- 
zens. It gives no mystic right to the teacher. 
It does not put the teacher above the laws gov- 
erning libel or indecency. It does not release 
him from responsibility for good sense and 
courteous consideration of others. 

All citizens are under obligation to avoid 
misrepresentation and to speak out fairly 
when circumstances demand. So is the teacher. 
But the teacher’s position is somewhat excep- 
tional in this regard. Every day, before his 
classes, he is placed where he can’t dodge. If 
a truth is unpalatable to the hearers, an ordi- 
nary citizen can sometimes refrain from 
speaking—even though he holds the truth in- 
controvertible—and thereby harm neither 
himself nor others. A teacher can’t. Let him 
hedge a few times, let him speak without sin- 
cerity, and his influence with his students is 
gone. The best ones will know, and they will 
not trust him again. Also, he himself knows, 
ani his own feeling of lost integrity is a fatal 
blow to effective teaching. 

In consideration of the special position oc- 
cupied by the teacher, the theory of academic 
freedom has developed. It offers to him eco- 
nomic security—assurance of holding his job 
—even if the truths he teaches are not entirely 
acceptable to those entrusted with the fiscal 
management of the school. 

The theory assumes that the teacher bears 
a responsibility to the wl.ole community, past, 
present, and future—not merely to his imme- 
diate bosses—and that the good of the whole 


community depends on the free presentation 
of truth. Each teacher, in theory, is selected 
carefully, on the basis of training and charac- 
ter ; each is tested for a set period of tempo- 
rary tenure (usually three years) ; the ap- 
proved teacher is then given permanent tenure 
and may not be dismissed thereafter so long 
as he meets his classroom responsibilities and 
commits no serious moral breach. 

In general, academic freedom is essential 
to modern education. We live in a society 
dominated by competing pressure groups, 
each dead-set on controlling society and at- 
taining certain objectives—some good and 
some bad—and each eager to manipulate insti- 
tutions and facilities that may aid them in 
winning the supremacy they want. These con- 
flicting and constantly changing pressure 
groups would play havoc with education if 
they had the opportunity. “Truth” as taught 
in the schools would vary from election to 
election—depending on who won—if they 
could have their way completely. “Yessing” 
the boss would be as common in the classroom 
as in business, and education in any true sense 
would become impossible. 

Mark Twain said that America is that won- 
derful country where we have the inestimable 
and sacred rights of free speech and con- 
science and the good judgment never to use 
either. It is eminently desirable for every man 
to be free to speak out honestly on important 
issues and to register his will through the bal- 
lot. Out of the free competition of ideas 
should and would come a general agreement 
on a higher level of co-operation than we have 
reached. But that condition has not yet ar- 
rived. In the meantime, the maintenance and 
protection of academic freedom is of great 
importance to every free citizen. 

—GeEorGE Bonn. 





Dallas 5, Texas. 





Readers are invited to comment on articles appearing in the SouTHWEST 
REVIEW and on any issue of importance to the region. To the extent that space 
permits and interest justifies, such letters will be published as “Comments and 
Opinions” (see page 395). Address: Editors, SouTHwest Review, S.M.U., 
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Discover the Southwest 


— IN these pages. Not all of it—not on one page or in this one 

issue. The Southwest is big. If you know the cotton fields of the 
blacklands, maybe you don’t know El Paso or Taos or the folks of 
the Brazos bottoms. If you know the artists of the Southwest, maybe 
you don’t know the man at Denton who is performing “‘sweet-potato 
magic.’’ Southwesterners are busy, working or fighting, cussing or 


enjoying life. 


The SouTHWEsT REVIEw is the magazine of and for the South- 
west. It puts you in contact with the people who are doing, thinking, 
experiencing, feeling the thrill and romance of an untamed ‘‘World in 
Itself’ that is painfully striking out toward a distinctive life and 


culture. 


Every new number of the SourHwest REviEw has the feel of 
discovery. Oklahoma Indians, stories of Mexico, Brenham, and Dal- 
las, fun like that in ‘““The Melon-Patch Killing’’—these are things to 
remember. Do you wonder that one reader wrote us recently that 


he stayed up all night reading the SouTHWEST REVIEW ? 
\ I 4 g 


Many new readers are discovering the Southwest 
through the SouTHWEST REvIEWw. Send a subscription 


to someone who ought to know the Southwest better. 





Editors, SoutHwest Review, S.M.U., Dallas 5, Texas. 
[ enclose $2. Please send the Southwest REviEw for one year to: 
Name 


Address__- So anil 





























